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NOW FOR SOME DUCKS 
full of Remington Express shells 
making the toughest shots look easy. 
double you got at 60 yards! 


Won't it be swell 
when....” 


‘4 


mip her. 


1 WON'T IT BE SWELL when you can 
actually go hunting again? Sure! 
But meanwhile, why not do 
this? . . . Just settle yourself in 
your easiest easy chair. Think 
the word “‘hunting.’’ And when 
your imagination starts to play, 

play along with it! 


on a marsh that’s alive with ’em. Your pockets are 
powerful, long-range loads. And you’re 
Wait till you tell the boys about that 
What? You've bagged your limit already? Never 


mind, mister. You can come out again some other day! Good sport, isn’t it? Even 


only imagining. 


NEW! Looking to- 
ward the day when 
we Can Again Sub. 
ply essential civil- 
ian ammunition, 
we've designed 
these new, easier- 
to-recognize pac k 
ages for two of your 
old Remington 
friends. 


“SPORTSMAN 


““exPRESS 


Maybe before long you'll be doing the real thing! 
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Remington Sportsman 3-shot autoloading shotgun. 


‘ SHUR SHOT “yI SPEED AND KLEANBORE ARE REG. U. S&S. PAT. OFFis 


ORE-LOKT 1S A TRADE MARK OF REMINGTON ARMS CO., INC 
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PRESTO! No more war shortages, and you’re i 
a store chock-full of fine guns. Look at th 
Remington Sportsman. Snap it to your shou 
der. Fits like part of you, doesn’t it? Points : 
easily as your finger — fires three shots as fa 
as you pull the trigger! Want it? It’s yours! 


in 


$o—right now—make a note. Ti 
knot 
string around your finger 


in your handkerchief—ti 
write on y: 
calendar pad—paste in your hat: R: 


ington means America’s finest sport 
arms and ammunition! 
y 7 7 


> Remington has produced vast supplies 
military arms and ammunition for our art 
forces. For months on end we produced 
000,000 rounds of military small arms am 
nition— per day! We also produced — per d 
more than enough military rifles to equip ar 
tire infantry regiment at full fighting streng 
And soon— we hope 
to furnish sportsmen with Remington shotg 
and rifles, Remington Express and Shur S$! 
shells, Remington Hi-Speed .22’s with Kl 
bore priming, and Remington big game 
ridges with Core-Lokt bullets. Remington A 
Company, Inc., Bridgeport, Conn, 
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Buck\ 7Skein 


100% WoOoL 


LEISURE COAT 





When I say 100% wool, I mean sheep's wool 
that has never ever been worn in a fabric. 
Pure. Resilient. This fine wool possesses a 
long and buoyant life. It retains the beauty 
of color and holds within the core of its 
fibre, a warmth as mild as a summer evening. 


Yes, it’s all wool but the buttons, and they 
are real leather! In striking contrast to the 
oatmeal tan herringbone front, the sleeves 
and back are of one solid color in cocvua- 
brown. This same Buck Skein comes in two 
other colors: soft blue herringbone front, or 
a grey herringbone front, both with sleeves 
and back of light camel-tan color, 


This Leisure Coat is made along the same 
lines as your own tailored suit. The inside 
foundation shapes the coat and holds its 
shape; padded shoulders for a build-up; 
inner corded tape keeps lapel fronts firm; 
row on row of stitching makes the two-way 
collar set right; big roomy pockets. The 
coat is fully lined, the sleeves are lined, and 
this rayon lining is beautifully iridescent. 


Something about this Buck Skein makes 
you feel as carefree as when strolling down 
a country road, and it looks almost as pert as 
the gal you take along. 

As ever, 


Duck Dlein Joe 


GO TO YOUR DEALER — where you'll find 
many other Buck Skein styles—from flannel shirts 
to wool coats. If your dealer is all sold out, send 
me your money—the price is $19.50 and I'll see 
that you get your Buck Skein Leisure Coat imme- 
diately. The colors as above are tan, blue or grey. 
Be sure to give me your chest size. 


LUSTBERG, NAST & CO., INC. 


212 FIFTH AVE., DEPT. D-4, NEW YORK CITY 
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Outdoor (Lfifferes 


Personal notes on now friends 


SEP in the heart 

of Texas is where 
Capt. H. N. MacMil- 
len spent most of 
his youth. And it 
was there, he says, 
that by dint of 
some keen swapping 
he acquired his first 
22 rifle, a single- 
shot Winchester, 
with which he had 
many wonderful 
days of rabbit and 
varmint shooting. It was there also that 
he first fished—in the Rio Grande. 

Since those early days his hobbies, 
fishing and hunting, have carried him 
into many Western states; and his pro- 
fession, sanitary engineering, has carried 
him all the way to the Southwest Pacific. 
There, it seems, not only the little mon- 
keys of Nippon but tropical diseases have 
to be fought. So for 13 months he was 
battling bugs one minute, and knocking 
off Nips the next. It wasn’t easy and it 
kept him mighty busy; but as his excit- 
ing story, “A South Pacific Boar Hunt,” 
would indicate, he did manage to get in 
a few days of sport. 

After leaving the South Sea islands— 
where, he says, the men are Fuzzy- 
Wuzzies and the women most decidedly 
are not Dorothy Lamours—Capt. MacMil- 
len had a short stay in New Zealand. He 
is now back in the States, in California, 
with his wife and two sons. “All three 
of them,” he says, “are every bit as nuts 
about the out-of-doors as I am.” 


ORGAN DEN- 

NIS describes 
himself as a fisher- 
man, illustrator, 
fisherman, author, 
and—fisherman. To 
most of us, how- 
ever, he is known 
as a dog artist—the 
fellow who draws 
those appealing 
pups we see in mag- 
azines and on bill- 
boards. 

In the winter, Dennis works long hours 
ver drawing board and typewriter; but 
come spring, he’s off to Florida to pit 
his skill against whatever big-game fish 
may be running. Thus he is one of those 
fortunate mortals who are able to com- 
dine a career with the serious business 
of fishing. 

Formerly, as per his tale in this issue, 
Thunderbolts on a Thread!” tarpon 
were his favorite quarry. Now, what 
with rationing and fear of repercussions 
from his kitchen staff of one (Mrs. Den- 
nis), he confines himself to edible fish 
only—snook, for the most part, it being 
Mrs. D’s opinion that they are the tastiest 
ish to be found in Southern waters. 

Snook have greenish backs and rather 
dull silvery sides. They are not large 
lish, but they'll rise to a fly and are great 
fighters. Last summer Dennis held the 
snook record at Fort Meyers Beach 
with a fine 25-pounder. 
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R, J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N.C. 






PLUS on sight! That’s how women 
rate the man who smokes a pipe. But 
make it stick, brother... with true Pipe 
Appeal. Prince Albert’s fragrance for her 
... Prince Albert’s smoking comfort fot 
you. Better tobacco, aged right. No-bite 
treated, triple-X MILD. So easy on the 
tongue, yet tastes RICHER. Crimp cut 
too. Packs proper, draws cool, dry. World’s 
champ seller. Get P. A. for Pipe Appeal! 
































fine roll-your-own ciga- 
rettes in every handypocket 
package of Prince Albert 
5 pipefuls of fragrant tobac- 


coin every handy pocket 
package of Prince Albert 






THE NATIONAL JOY SMOKE 








SATISFYING, accessible, for the fisherman and his folk. 
Three home lakes and nearby streams; salmon, brook and 


lake-trout waters. Private cottages, main lodge. pleasing 
service, Skilled, likeable guides. Easy_rail connections. Our All Over the Map 


cars meet your trains. Write or wire. HORTENSE QUIMBY. 
IMBY’S 3m a 
VERMONT 


COLD SPRING CLUB Pp A. PARSONS 





DDITIES. Points finger, bird 
Ray Hoffman, Park Falls, 


Attention Sportsmen |B E § T CPEs ABOUT] Soueet tare ets 











By travelling trains, you cansti!! reach Paradise Camps {Booklets} Bird flushed, then fell dead. It had 
& Lodges, which are located on VIRGIN lakes. in the Trains & met on re- . for th 
heart of Northern Ontario's Wilderness, where Muskies, quest at Keller Stas, Va. wire ... He went along for “ 
Lake Trout, and other varieties of Game-Fish abound, Hotel Wachapreague H. F. Beverage, Lake Lynn, Pa 
and where Moose, Bea Duck i Grouse hunt - =p Anca: ae es 
. AH.G.M the Fish ha , . " 
ing is unsurpassed. For full particulars, write or wire ee nen ~—" ~e~ duck hunting, saw 8&-point buck s 
PARADISE CAMPS & LODGES. Inside 3 inlets and surfceast- Eastern Shore, close. to ming slowly across local lake. Beve 


tted by Gov't. a harles 
oe Sere ’ = c oe c owe d boat up for close? look, lost 


ance, fell sprawling on creature’s 
CANADA—NORTHERN ONTARIO Afraid of cramps in cold water, the 
Wabi- Kon Cam Lake Ti ARIZONA lung to buck’s antlers, rode hin 
ake Timagami shore P r b ake-side sid 
p . Comfortable Modern Ranch ae. FO Se Sy wae eee 


Easily Reached by Road or Rail who helped salvage hunters boat 


Quibell, Ontario, Canada. 








A real North Woods Camp, Timagami Forest Reserve. $28 each per week double; $35 single. Hunting . . 

Wonderful Fishing. Trout, Bass, Piekerel, Northern rate $8 per day. Follow crack hound pack after gun... Is, as often thought, a he 
aaun teen tae o , FA may ion on real saddle mules. Bear, elk, deer and tur- doe barren? Answer seems to be 
equipment. Excellent Table and Service. Open May key in season. Enjoy ideal climate. Normand Lajoie, Worcester, Mass., } 


15th to Oct. 15th. Write x 
Herbert E. Wilson, Wabi-Kon Camp, Timagami, Ontario, Can. Spring Creek Ranch, P.0. Box 456, Cottonwood, Arizona ing in Maine last season, killed an 


» | lered doe with 4 points, still in the ve 


BIG GAME SPORTSMEN<— — , Ervamination showed doe had 1? 


I have what you want. Most grizzly any NTELOPE HUNTERS a fawn that year. 
et Te known. Mature Bighorn Rams. Best A 















































chance full bag, most desirable big game. . of 

Twenty-oneday hunt. Horseback unless stalk- | | In Wyoming June 10th to July 20th jee Hg “ eae Be 

ing game, in least known British Columbia > , P ail WEA A COME AT ONCE 

Rocky Mountains. Wildlife pictures & Grizzly Shots guaranteed. Write PANTS 4. —— —, 

in May Complete information. Acceptable sorta —T}; 

proof. Bank reference. Arrive train or plane. JOHN H. SHAFFER . ’ 

FRANK E. BROWN, Hazelmere, Alberta, Canada. 944 So. Oak Casper, Wyoming 4 
SALMON FISHING— PIN 

3 

MOOSE AND DEER HUNTING Wandering rodent. Trapper in Monroe 
Nain tat PATER EDLe UWENet 30 Gorgeous Gals In Full Color County, Mich., caught animal strange te 
weighing as much as 43 pounds have been caught. HUNTS. | Now . . . thrilling, glamorous, [7% him. State game men identified it as a 

N. who dream of big game. come in the heart of GASPE gorgeous, breath-takin irl beauties . ' . Soyth 
PENINSULA, way up the he ndw ite of the GRAND CAS in life-like. cozy. yb nleiases coypu or nutria. A native of South 
Ce See Soe Reeees a ame deer abound -PIN-UP EYEFULS for your den America, and looking like cross between 


RESTIGOUCHE HOTEL or barracks. Size 4 x 3 to 5 x 8. 
MATAPEDIA. PROVINCE OF QUEBEC, CANADA FREE PICTURE CATALOG 


muskrat and beaver, it is raised comme 
cially in Canada and Wisconsin 

















= : z , ’ Y ’ — 

TCNORTH ERN Qu EBEC Lake st. John = Ss ee Giant bobcat. Guy E. Harriman, Bu 

TRENCH & WINDIGO DIST. CLUB PANACHE CATALOG listing (300 full-color lington, Maine, trapped huge bobcat last 

cna ° $4. miles Be 200 sq. miles reproductions of original paintings winter that weighed 76 lb., was 4 ft. 6 
e best camping-canoeing trip, by well known artists for framing) , 

Speckled Trout, Moose, - . a erat 
amy wR oy "Vor on ‘teen, Seotetten. included free of extra cost. A gor- long. According to authorities, at ige 
Efnde ‘of wild birds. ‘New crea, Ducks, Geese, Comfort- geous offering of girls, babies, floral weights are only 20-25 lb. This apparent- 

. able cabins. Competent and religious pictures for envelope ) . . . > record 
SR a hn Tuck-Ins and Pin-Ups, wv Giand pheseael. Waheed Bowe 
; Giant pheasant. Richar owlan 
References, descriptive folder on request. WwW . 
Write or wire FRANK MATTHE Ss Adams, Wis., shot a pheasant last s¢ 
_ Leonce Hamel, Roberval, Que., Canadaguad VW1W.V Washington, Dept. 26-A, Chicago 2, Hl. that weighed more than 4 lb., wit 
| feathers 42 in. long ... Big pig, big 
FONG Kop eay What Every Mason Wants oe: tito: youre 
We have Masonic books for Blue Lodge, National Forest, Tenn., yielded 2 # 








ON SEBAGO LAKE no ay ~~ ingame Scottish Rite, sian boars, 14 bears. One boar weighe 


407 Ib., one bear 475 lb 
a Sen Sie moe Nae OUR RITUALS ARE USED THE WORLD OVER Bear kills hunter. Carl Herrick, W 
vides—Heated Modern Cabins—Good Food Send for free catalog of books and rit- Townshend. Vt.. was killed im h bis 
$5 to $6.50 a day. Bus Service from Portland. uals foe Masses. Ob8 Petlows, Matahts , , 
SOUTH CASCO. MAINE. of Pythias, Knights of Columbus, Elks, etc. SaaielT home : fight 4 +] 
ao OO OE Eee _sO#EIRA A. COOK, Publisher, P. 0. Box, 796, OA, Chicago 90, Ili. indicated terrific fight. Apparently 
- er had felled bear with shot fre 


Savage .300, but leaned rifle against 
ELK LAKE CAMPS FOR TROUT & SALMON when he approached animal. He vu 


A sportsman’s paradise awaits you at Elk Lake Camps, the Southern Gateway to the Adirondack tacked by bear 10 ft. from spot wi c 
Peaks. Located in 40,000-acre private tract on Elk Lake where naturally spawned brook trout had fallen. Man, weighing 160 } 
are abundant. Nearby is Clear Pond, part of the same tract, offering splendid land-locked salmon, and match for big bear, which hurle 

lake trout fishing. Bus & rail connections. MAIN CAMP AND COTTAGES WITH HOTEL SERVICE. : 


ELK LAKE CAMPS 


» B is, . ! i » ©. Ow & ty, N. Y. : 
Cc. D. Davis, Prop Blue Ridge, P. O ssex County Page § OUTDOOR LIFE 


season by black bear. Tracks in 
























The air stank of cordite and the earth quaked men up... where every man is free to make the 
under the roar of our bombs and the surf-beat most of himself and his ability . . . where every 
ac of our shells. And we figured they’d either come man and woman and child is a free individual 
out of their box or the walls would fall. Our . . . free to live their lives as they want them, 
orders were to take it . . . God knows how .. . in liberty, and equality. 
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“CANT KEEP A GOOD MAN DOWN...” 


They kept one gun going... they looked licked and their time was up and 
they were done... 


















































And it swept the dunes like a breeze from hell 


... and the sound of bullets ricocheting was the And all I ask is the chance they nad, the chance 
sound of sandpipers crying along all the dreary of an individual fighting man when the chips 
beaches of the world. are down .. . and the opportunity to go ahead 


in a land where nothing and nobody cuts great 


I don’t remember very well... men down . . . where no false power builds little 


and we had to take it, even if we died, because am ‘ : ’ ; 
. ; ’ . hat’s the America I fought for. 
if we didn’t we were done for, anyhow. 

That’s the America I’ll be looking for when [ 


I don’t remember very well... come back. 


Except, somebody faked and drew their fire and ° ° . 
I went in and put both grenades through the a eS g Pratt & Whitney 
slit, but the one in my left hand I held a little engines for the Navy's Corsairs a Grumman Hellcate 
too long a . . . Hamilton Standard propeliers for United Nations 
bombers governors, binocular parts for ships. jeeps 
, . . 7 — = : oe ,. ATS, PU tps, ps, 
I don t reme mbe rvery we ll. tanks and trucks... readying production lines for Sikorsky 
he licopters. All of us devoted to winning 


Somehow, I never thought it would end this J 4 ing 
this war... to speeding the Peace whe) 





way. I never thought I’d go home like this. But Cut mn well ec Ac ts Ghats ka cal 
whatever comes next, I’ll take in my stride be- Retest aul soe tells fen Me im 
cause in my home town, in my home state, in had before...to the day when we'll bu 
my America, you can’t keep a good man down! for you an even finer Kelvinator, an eve? 


greater Nash! 


I'll get along . 


Because my America was built by men who NASH-KELVINATOR CORPORATION 
kept working and fighting and moving on when Kenosha * Milwaukee * DETROIT © Grand Rapids + Lansing 
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REFRIGERATORS « ELECTRIC RANGES 


Let's All Back the Attack 
Buy Extra War Bonds 















CHARLES 
means “of great strength” 


ANN 


means “grace”’ 











You'll be surprised at the meanings of 
some of your friends’ names. Have fun 
looking them up in “‘WHAT’S IN A 
NAME?” — the new cartoon-illustrated 
book that everybody’s talking about. 
The Ethyl Corporation would like to 
send you this fascinating booklet free be- 
cause we think it will help you to remem- 
ber our name and what it means: 
“ETHYL isa trade mark name. It stands 
for antiknock fluid made only by 
the Ethyl Corporation. Our war 





job is manufacturing this fluid for 
improving fighting gasoline.” 


FREE COLOR-ILLUS- 


TRATED BOOK GIVES MEAN- 
INGS OF OVER 900 MEN'S 
AND WOMEN’S NAMES. 
JUST SEND COUPON—NO 
MONEY—NO OBLIGA- 
TION OF ANY SORT. 
| itenncmmpcatenenbcapmgiceatet es 
“WHAT'S IN A NAME”” ’ 
| Dept.OL-3, Box 53, New York 8, N.Y. 
i Please send me a free copy of ““‘What’s in | 












a Name?” | 
PEGEED. ccccvecccescceceh MAD Ec ccccccce 
; (prease rune 
| Address......... i icccccdeentecnanes | 
I | 
| City & State... 2... cee eceeeeeeeeeee 1 
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TOPS THE LIST 
‘ Ss BE 
' A Wres pense retaras ; 


and you can hit the trail again to your favorite 


camping spot—~'travel light" with this lighter, 
warmer, more compact Ta-Pat-Co. Made only 
for the armed forces now—but after the war, 
for outdoor sleeping comfort, it will top the list 


of offerings by your sporting goods dealer. | 


45 
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THE AMERICAN PAD AND TEXTILE COMPANY 
rs 
In peace and in wor the leading manufacturer of 

Sleeping Bags ond Lite-Save Equipment 





against a sapling. There his body was 
found 3 days later. Drifting snow pre- 
vented searchers from tracking bear. 

Anton Vittone, Wakefield, Mich., Arvo 
Hautila, Bessemer, Mich., each claimed 
to have killed same 160-lb. buck one day 
last season. Neither hunter would yield 
deer or consent to division of meat. 
Game warden, called in to arbitrate, sug- 
gested buck be given to Camp Norrie. 
This was done, soldiers ate disputed 
venison ... Old-time lobo wolves pretty 
well shot off, but Bill Kelly, Arizona 
stockman, trapped one recently that 
from tip to tip was 7% ft. long... Gray 
fox, Oklahoma County, Okla., attacked 
mules in farmer’s barn, was killed by 
boy. Game warden, examining fox, found 
no signs of rabies. 

Adult male coon with Michigan Con- 
servation Department ear tags, released 
in fall of 1942, was shot by hunter 36 
miles away last fall. That coon holds 
Michigan record for travel of a tagged 
coon ... Maine’s 1943 deer kill, 24,351, 
was biggest on record, beating previous 
high record by 1,760. Total deer in state 
now estimated at 120,000 . Selective 
breeding at Harrietta, Mich., state hatch- 
ery has developed strain of rainbow 
trout spawning 45 days earlier than nor- 
mal. Thus better growth the first season 
is assured. 





Maine Salmon and Trout 


MONG the places in Maine that can 

be recommended for trout and land- 
locked salmon are Pierce Pond, out of 
Caratunk, and Kokadjo, a few miles 
east of Moosehead Lake. Even under 
present restrictions on automobile travel, 
these places are fairly accessible. Each 
has good accommodations at reasonable 
rates. 

Pierce Pond is reached by going to 
Waterville on the railroad, then to Bing- 
ham on the Maine Central bus, and 
thence to Caratunk on the mail bus. By 
arrangement with the camp at which you 
are to stop on the lake, or with the 


| 


owner of the general store and post of- 


fice in Caratunk, you then are rowed 
across the Kennebec River. Then comes 
a 3-mile walk to the dam, over Johnson 


Mountain, where you are met by a motor | 
boat which will take you to the camp. — 


About 9 miles long, Pierce Pond sets 
back in the mountains and is a beauti- 
ful lake. It has the very best of fishing 
for landlocked salmon as well as for 
brook trout— known as squaretails 
weighing up to 8 lb. A brook trout was 
caught there weighing about 12 lb. I 
once caught two salmon in this lake, one 
weighing 16 lb. and requiring 1 hour 22 
minutes to land, the other weighing 14 
Ib. and requiring 1 hour 12 minutes to 
net. That same day I took a squaretail 
weighing 5 lb. that I was 22 minutes in 
landing. 

The best time to fish is from the time 


the ice goes out, about the middle of ! 


May, up to the last of June. Then the 
salmon and trout go down into deep 
water, and you have to troll for them 
about 10 ft. off the bottom. 
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D MEMORIE 


Memories. . . of trips to the North 
Woods... of big ones that didn’t 
get away ... of the service tha 
Justrite Headlight gave you 

memories, we treasure today. 

Tomorrow, they'll be back. Yes, 
even a bigger and better Justrite 
Headlight made expressly for 
sportsmen who appre- 
ciate the finest in sport- 
ing equipment, 
Watch 
it it’s 


JUSTRITE 









tor 


JUSTRITE MANUFACTURING COMPAN) 
2063 N. Southport Ave., Dept. F-2, Chicago : 


Smeets 


—that long stretch 
of Bite and Burn 


Make yoursmoking ALL pleas- 
ure with Country Doctor Pipe 
Mixture. Extraordinary blend- 
ing experience, with the skilful 
selection of the finest tobaccos, 
plus a perfect moistening agent 
«--make possible this exclusive blend which effec 
tively bars B-B JEEBIES (Bite and Burn) which 
you usually find in ordinary tobaccos. 


Country Doctor 
Vibe liixiute 


_— sae 


PLEASURE BY THE PIPEFUL 


If your dealer doesn’t have it—write P j 
Morris & Co., Ltd.,Inc., 119 Fifth Ave., %. * 
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SAVE UP TO 507 
BY DOING YOUR OWN 
HOME REPAIRS 













It’s easy to do 
your own home 
repairs — and 
lots of fun be- 
sides — if you 
follow the sim- 







ple, easy-to-un- 
derstand in- 
structions in this 
big new 260- 
page book! TINKERING WITH 
TOOLS tells you everything you 
need to know about woodworking, 
shingling, plastering, plumbing, elec- 
tric wiring, masonry and interior and 
exterior painting! 


EVERY HOME-OWNER NEEPS 
THIS MONEY-SAVING BOOK! 


You'll quickly learn how to repair fau- 
cets, valves and traps, how to refinish 
floors and furniture, how to repair elec- 
trical appliances, how to lay sidewalks, 
panel walls, renew sash cords, stipple 
valls and hundreds of other repairs and 
mprovements which you can make 
round your home! 

Never before has so much valuable 
material—plus hundreds of helpful dia- 
grams and illustrations—been crammed 
into one big cloth-bound volume to sell 
or only $1.00! Books of similar size usu- 
ally sell for $2.50 or more! 


SEND NO MONEY NOW! 


Just mail the coupon below and pay 
postman only $1.00, plus a few cents 
postage, on delivery. If, after 10 days’ ex- 
amination, you are not completely satis- 
ied with TINKERING WITH TOOLS, 
imply return the book and we'll gladly 
refund every cent you paid! 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


OUTDOOR LIFE—Dept. 44 
| 353 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


| 
‘end me the new 260-page cloth-bound book, | 
INKERING WITH TOOLS. I will pay post | 










in only $1.00, plus few centsfpostage, on 


lelivery. If dissatisfied, | miwy return book 
within 10 days for full refund. 
| SRR. dS eee ne ne ee | 
Ee ee ea ee : 
a ce ee 
a | 


| ‘you prefer te remit new, we pay postage. Same ccfund guorantee.) | 


Add &S0e¢ for Canadian « 











There is good fly fishing, also, in the 
outlet stream below the dam, this stream 
being 100 ft. wide in places. For fishing 
the lake a good trolling rod is needed, 
with a reel holding at least 300 ft. of line, 
and a gut leader of at least 20-lb. test. 


—and you'd best buy this in Maine, to 
get the right kind—carrying a tandem 
hook, each of which you bait with an 
angleworm or night crawler. You troll 
about 300 or 400 ft. offshore, going just 
fast enough to keep your spinner within 
3 to 5 ft. of the surface. 

Kokadjo is about 33 miles north of 
Greenville, to which place you go by 
train. There you can arrange if you have 
not already done so with the camp at 
| which you are to stop—to be taken to 
Kokadjo over a private road open to the 
public. 
Ponds, the largest of which touches the 





road. There is fine fishing here when 
the ice goes out, with plenty of fine 
squaretails and some very large lake 
trout. 

If you know how to handle a boat, 
guides aren’t necessary at the First 
Roach Pond, for you are always in sight 
of camp and can’t get lost.—Lou W 


Austin. 


COME -ON--1944 MODEL 
La, Ake the toys 16 Ww 
Ger /zy 
77 = and sAtiams ww 
if~-f nuanrby % years 
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\ Henry Buggens 
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Northern California Coast 


ORT Bragg, on the coast in Mendocino 

County, Calif., is an area attractive to 
sportsmen. In season there is some good 
steelhead and salmon fishing, there are 
plenty of abalones along the shore, there 
is good fishing for many kinds of salt- 
water fish, and the country is 


ins to be had with modern conveniences. 
Fort Bragg can be reached by bus from 
Santa Rosa, Calif—L. G. Renshaw. 


Alabama’s Good Fishing 


HE salt waters of the Gulf and more 

than 600 rivers, creeks, and lakes af- 
ford excellent and diversified fishing to 
anglers in Alabama. The chief fresh- 
water game fish of the state are large and 
smallmouth bass, crappies, white lake 
bass, and wall-eyes; while in the Gulf 





el, bonito, redfish, tarpon, dolphin, and 
other species. 

The salt-water angler can follow his 
sport in Alabama at lower expense than 
in most other sections. 
le, equipment, and a competent guide 
may be hired as low as $1.50 an hour. 
This service is available at Bayou la 
Batre, Cedar Point, Gulf Shores, the Intra- 


Beach, and Lillian. 
| ing sections of the state are the Tennessee 
| River in the north; the Coosa, Talla- 
| poosa, and Alabama Rivers and Martin 

Lake in the central part; and the Tom- 
bigbee-Warrior region from the central- 
western region down through the coastal 
plain. The fishing in each of these sec- 
tions is good. 

In the Tennessee Valley the shores of 
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An effective rig is the Rangeley Spinner 


Out of Kokadjo are the Roach | 


wild | 
enough to be interesting. There are cab- | 


are snappers, king and Spanish macker- | 


Soats with tack- | 


Coastal Canal, Orange Beach, Higdon’s 


The three important fresh-water fish- 








4 F ; ee, 
YOUR MA i NE 
\ cherished memory of those who 
have fished in Maine is of the days 
spent with our Maine guides. 
There are over 3,000 of them ready 
to serve Maine’s hunting and fishing 
guests. When you've selected your 
guide he'll at once, faithfully and re- 
sourcefully, devote himselftomaking 
those dream catches come true. He'll 
romance of the woods and the waters 
as you head for the point, at break of 
dawn, or catch your mood and keep 
his silence the day long. You'll be 
aware in any case that he feels 
his responsibility to “take you 
to fish.” You'll go home with 
a resolve to come to Maine 
again next year. 









MAIL THE COUPON 
FOR FREE BOOK > 






MAINE DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 
Hunting and Fishing Service ; 
282 St. John Street, Portiand, Maine 


>.-page {llustrated Maine Hunting and 
i map of Maine fishing waters. 







Please send me the ¢ 
Fishing Guide for 1944 wit 















Name 







Street 


a I tie 


HORSES 


How To Select, Care For, and Handle Them! 





ERE in one fine, big 
book is “everything 
you want to know about 
Horses from purchasing 
to prize-winning! 
Out I experi- 
F e& 2 iding, break 
g ig, hunting with, and 
Margaret Cabell Self gives you in 
te j 1age the facts, instructions, 
nd professional advice that can make owning and 
1 horse the finest hobby of all! 
Cle omplete explanations of how to judge a 
Ww Vv » buy ; Cquipment tor groom- 
‘ harnessing, etc.; how to feed, 
wate x clip, tie; first aid for com- 
f iseases; causes, control of 19 
: e, drive; teaching children, the 
Show Ring, etc. Complete with helpful glossary, 40 
= photos and drawings. 
SEND NO MONEY. Simply 
write and ask for your copy of 
Horses: Their Selection, Care, 


ind Handling.’’ Upon delivery, 
eposit with postman only $3 
plus actual postage. Unless de- 
lighted, return book in 5 days 
full refund. Address: 

A. S. Barnes & Co., Publishers, 
Dept. 224, 67 W. 44th St., 
New York 18, N. Y. 




































































No. 2 


in @ series of 
morale building 
recreational 
suggestions. 


There was murder in that musky’s 
charge as he hit my bucktail! What 
a fight he gave me, and what wouldn’t 
I give for such a tussle right now. 
There’s nothing like it to take the kinks 
out of your system—send you back to 
your war job with renewed determina- 
tion to win. And the smell of pine trees, 
the sight of white birch bordering blue 
waters—what a tonic for tired nerves 
and eyes. Nature is kind to Wisconsin, 
but she gets a helping hand, too. Natu- 
ral fishing waters are being stocked 
continuously with sturdy, pond-reared 
fingerlings—muskies, northerns, black 
bass, wall-eyes, trout and pan fish. 
Man, what fishing that will give you in 
Wisconsin when the war is won. Come 
now if you can. You’re always welcome 
in Wisconsin. 





WHERE FRIENDS AND NATURE MEET 
Recreational Publicity Division 

WISCONSIN CONSERVATION DEPARTMENT 

Room 20, State Office Building, Madison, Wis. 

Please send me your illustrated story about 
Wisconsin fishing and vacations. Also infor- 
mation about your new family &shing license. 


Name 





“Address 








State 


City 


<i 























| Minette, 
| Fly in Baldwin County; and Bates, Bil- 
| boa, and Paul’s Bayou in southern Wash- 


and there is much fishing water. In 
central Alabama are the Coosa and Talla- 
poosa Rivers, and roads leading out of 
Wetumpka, Rockford, and Sylacauga 


take you to some of the best fishing | 
Lay Lake, Mitchell Lake, | 


in the state. 
and Lake Jordan also have fishing 
camps; all three lakes are within 40 min- 
utes’ drive of Rockford, in Coosa County. 
Cedar, Peckerwood, Blue Springs, and 
Paint Creeks are less than 12 miles from 
from Talladega Springs, at the upper end 
of Lay Lake, all of which afford excellent 
fishing. At present, however, that par- 
ticular region lacks suitable accommoda- 
tions. 

Fish of many varieties and sizes are 
found in the Tallapoosa River, and in 
Choccolocco and Muscadine Creeks. In | 


| the southeastern part of the state the 


Chattahoochee River, along the Georgia 
boundary, yields excellent catches. Fish- 
ing camps and competent guides are to 
be found at all the most favored spots. 

Burnt Corn, Murder, Yellow, and Sep- 


| ulga Creeks, Lake Tholocco, Point A, and 


Gannt’s Pond in the southern part of the 
state are all well supplied with bass and | 
panfish. In Mobile and Baldwin Count- 
ies is a favored region that offers as fine 
fishing as can be found anywhere in the 
South. Bass and panfish are abundant. 
The many streams include the Mobile, 
Tensaw, Styx, Dog, Bon Secour, Fish, 
Magnolia, and Fowl Rivers, as well as 


| the following creeks: Chickasabogue and 


Cedar in Mobile County; Boatyard, Bay 
Blackwater, Point Clear, and 


ington County. There is also good fishing 
in the Mobile Delta region in Miffin’s and 
Nigger Lakes. 


J.WELLINGTON WHOOPS 
PULLS AFAST ONE. 
* WIFE SQUAWKED AT 
THIS TRIP. SO 1 PRo- | 
MISED WER A FUR Coa’. 
DIDN'T SAY WHAT FUR. 
YEE, HAw, HAW!” 












Easy-to-Reach Arizona Fishing 


HERE is good fishing in Arizona 

which one may reach by rail and bus. 
While the 1944 trout season will not 
open until May 30, the bass fishing is 
open the year round. 

For bass, bluegills, and crappies there 
are no better fishing grounds in the 
West than at Roosevelt Dam. Women 
and children, fishing from the bank, are 
able to take their limits. The bass aver- | 
age from 1% to 4 lb. You can reach the 
lake by going to Globe, Ariz., over the 
Southern Pacific, changing trains at 
Bowie, Ariz. Bus lines come direct to 
Globe through Phoenix. Then there is a 
daily bus—excepting Sundays—to Roose- 
velt Dam, this bus carrying the mail to 
Payson, Ariz. Coolidge Dam also can be 
reached by bus from Globe, though the 
fishing there is not nearly so good as 
that at Roosevelt Dam. Accommoda- 
tions at Roosevelt Dam are excellent. 

For first-class trout fishing that also 
is accessible, go to Oak Creek Canyon, 
via Flagstaff, Ariz. Buses currently run 
from Flagstaff to Phoenix and return 
daily. Many camps are operated in that 
vicinity. Large state hatcheries, located 


| in the canyon, keep those waters well 


stocked.—_Judge C. C. Faires. 


a 
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the Tennessee River have many camps, | 

































































True not all the National 


Prizewinners are caught in West Mic! 

igan. But, enough prize fish are caught 
here every year to convince the greatest 
doubter that they may be had if you go 
after them. And, this is to remind you 
that the trout season opens April 29, 
and the bass season on June 25. Why 
not plan now? 


X 
Come to West Michigar 


this Spring or Summer and try your 
luck. Grab yourself a few days fishing 
and relaxation in this great, glorious 
outdoors, breathe in some of West Mich- 
igan’s water-washed air and youl 
return to the job fit to fight—a 
probably with fish to spare! 


Send 


for free Carefree Days, 
illustrated in color, a com- 
plete 112-page book on 
West Michigan's vacation 
land with a new interesting 
special map showing the loca- 
tion of all resorts. You'll be 
interested in getting up your party to share the 
ride. Ask also for our complete fishing guidé 






West Michigan Tourist & Resort Assn. 
22 Sheldon Ave., Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 


State of Michigan Cooperating 
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Too Many Deer “Down Under’’ 


ERE in New Zealand we can shoot as 
many deer as we like, on every day of 
the year. No license fee is required of 
residents, as the deer do an enormous 
amount of damage to our native bush 
and also to farm crops. 

In normal times men earn their living 
by killing deer for their skins which 
pring $5 to $6 each. Before the war the 
government employed men to do nothing 
put kill deer, and they would destroy up 
to 6,000 deer in one block in three or four 
months. Blocks are not too large, either, 
as the men return to camp each evening 
with the skins, which have to be salted 
down. This may seem incredible to you, 
but we have a large amount of virgin 
bush which affords excellent deer cover, 
und the deer have no enemies other than 
man. 

In the North Island we have red, sam- 
bar, and Japanese deer. In the South 
Island are elk, red and fallow deer; also 
chamois and tahr. A license is required 
to shoot elk. Moose were liberated in 
the southern portion of the South Island 
in 1908, but nothing has been seen or 
heard of them since. Thousands of 
white-tail deer inhabit Stewart Island, a 
small island off the southern end of the 
South Island. There are just as many 
wild pigs as there are deer in this coun- 
try, so we are not short of shooting. 

We are fortunate as to our fishing, 
also. In the North Island we have brown 
and rainbow trout, and in the South Is- 
land brown and rainbow trout, Atlantic 
and quinnat salmon. Trout under 10 in. 
must be returned to the water. Before 
the first World War, rainbow trout in the 
Taupo, or thermal area, grew to great 
size and there was no catch limit. Fish 
in those days averaged 14 lb., but at 
present do not average more than 7 Ib. 
One exception is Lake Tarawera, where 
a goodly number of fish up to 15 and oc- 
casionally 17 lb. are taken in the course 
of the season.—_W. G. Scambary (New 
Zealand). 


HEREAFTER, WHEN PEOPLE 
— ae -<. WRITE ME THEY 


Ay WANT ME TO 

i EY Siioe, VLU ASK 
4 | THEIR 

ope Z— WEIGHT 


Indiana Trout 









Southern 
HILE suitable streams in the north- 


ern part of Indiana have been 
stocked with trout successfully for a 
humber of years, southern Indiana has 
been considered out of the trout-fishing 
belt. Now, however, the Division of Fish 
and Game is making test plantings of 
trout in streams farther south where 
water temperatures are believed to be 
suitable, 

These test plantings are in Osborne 
ind Hunter Springs in Greene County; 
1 tributary of Big Blue River in Craw- 
ford County; Lost River and Lick Creek 
in Orange County; Flag Run, Langas- 
long, Black Diamond, and Fourteen Mile 
Creeks in Clark County; Spring Mill 
Creek at Spring Mill State Park in Law- 
rence County; a tributary of Little Blue 
River in Henry County; Seibels Spring 
Creek in Knox County; and tributaries 
of the Whitewater River in Wayne Coun- 
ty. 
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Such a statement comes 
from a veteran of 52 
bombing missions over 
Mediterranean targets. 
It is typical of the feeling fighting 
airmen have for their Ray-Bans. 





Dozens of such letters have come 
into the Bausch & Lomb plant since 
the war began. They are a glowing 
tribute to the scientists at Bausch & 
Lomb who created Ray-Ban glass 
twelve years ago to meet Army and 
Navy specifications for anti-glare pro- 
tection in the brilliant sunlight of 
over-cloud flying. They are a tribute 
to the skilled workmen who produce 
the glass to special Ray-Ban formulae 


- planes a 





nemy 
; yx enc) 
ed me sp‘ 


s they dived 
Without 


nevel 


at us 


welta 


the sun. 
1 might 


jown. 


have 


hem ¢ 


Sn 


in our Glass Plant... to those men 
and women who grind and polish 
the distinctively-shaped lenses—and 
who fashion the frames that are 
characteristic of Bausch & Lomb 
Ray-Bans. After the war, you, too, 
will again be able to obtain genuine 
Ray-Ban Sun Glasses and Shooting 
Goggles. 


* All Ray-Ban Sun Glass production 
is allocated to military use. 


BAUSCH & LOMB 


OPTICAL (¢ °G Dien, NM, Y. 


ESTABLISHED 1853 












AN AMERICAN SCIENTIFIC INSTITUTION PRODUCING OPTICAL GLASS AND INSTRUMENTS 
FOR MILITARY USE, EDUCATION, RESEARCH, INDUSTRY AND EYESIGHT CORRECTION 


Please Mention OUTDOOR LIFE 
When Writing Advertisers 


Experience That Counts 


In two former wars, '98 and '17, we 
supplied the Government with outdoor = 
equipment for war use—today we are 
again putting in full time on war or 
ders. 

This experience will count for yu @ 
after victory—to our fifty-one years of 
past outfitting service will be added the 
results of new tests of ‘‘Abercrombie’s 


a Camp’”* equipment, more rigid than * 
ever before. 
After the war we will again be able 
s to meet all your requirements—but to * 
day we cannot supply every item usu- 
ally carried in stock. So write us your 
immediate needs and we will reply 
a promptly as to what is available. Ad- @ 


dress Dept. OL-4. 


David T. Abercrombie Co. 


311 Broadway New York City 





| tunities in spare time, at home, at moder- 


WAR OPPORTUNITIES IN 


ACCOUNTING 


War needs call for many new booke 


keepers and accountants. Taxes and / * = 
governmental regulations demand / H 
many extra for government and for / f 
industry. Enlarged plants need more. / , 
Also, many present accountants are / 
being called to armed services. This 
opens unusual opportunity towomen 
and to men not subject to military 
call. This opportunity will persist 
after the war 

You can prepare for these oppor- 





aC a 
} CUTAN, 
—— bad 






ate cost. 34 years of training accountants 
—over 2,000 C.P.A.’s among our alumni—have developed 
condensed, practical, interesting training. Write—today—for free 
booklet, ‘‘ Accountancy, the Profession That Pays.’’ 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
A Correspondence Institution 
Dept. HA-156 CHICAGO, ILL. 
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F you've ever dreamed of owning 

acamp...cabin... or cottage 
of your own, Ontario, Canada’s 
Vacation Province, is the place to 
build it. Nowhere in the world is 
there such a vacation land for 
those who love the North, with its 
fragrant pines and its granite 
cliffs . . . its sunny beaches and 
limpid lakes. And thousands of 
acres of Ontario Crown Lands are 
available to Americans as well as 
Canadians, for 
summer resort 
use, 









Perhaps you may 
choose a site where 
you have formerly spent 

your holidays—a spot on your 
favourite fishing lake or near 
friends who have already estab- 
lished a summer home here. Or 
you may choose an island where 
you will be the sole camper; or a 
secluded hideaway in really wild 
northern country for a hunting 
lodge. 


Think it over as a _ post-war 
possibility. Mail this coupon fora 
copy of A CABIN OF YOUR 
OWN, now in preparation, which 
gives details governing the pur- 
chase or long-term-lease of Crown 
Lands in Ontario. 








Ontario Travel and Publicity Bureau, 
26 Parliament Buildings, 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 


Please send me when ready the 
pamphlet, “A Cabin of Your Own,” 
giving details concerning Crown 
Lands of Ontario available for lease 
or purchase. . 


i 


State 


City or P.O. 











Colorado’s Gunnison River 


Y FIRST choice of Colorado trout- 

fishing rivers would be the Gunni- 
son, which you can reach direct by train. 
In fact, the railroad follows the stream 
for miles. Gunnison is a good head- 
quarters, though I prefer Sapinero, some 
miles farther downriver. Here the river 


runs into the Black Canyon, and if you | 


know how to get to the choice spots, 
you'll find extra-good fishing. From the 
river you can go up the various tribu- 
taries without difficulty. There’s so much 
fishing water that you could 
summer and not cover the half of it. 

The Gunnison is suitable for either wet 
or dry-fly fishing. You can hire a cabin, 
stop at a hotel, or have your own outfit 
and camp out. 

Pagosa Springs, in the southern part 
of the state, is another place with 
plenty of good fishing. Durango and 
vicinity, farther west, claim 1,500 miles 
of trout streams.—Carl McAdams. 


Pg BACK You GO, 


\—> a, _“~ __ BABY. YouBE 
\ Ce / HERE WHEN 
I 1 GET BACK 








Michigan’s Remotest Lake 


HE most inaccessible lake in Michigan 

is Mirror, with a surface area of 83 
acres, located in the most sizable rem- 
nant of the state’s ancient wilderness. 
Mirror Lake is a few miles south of Lake 
of the Clouds, in the Porcupine Moun- 
tains, in the western part of the Northern 
Peninsula. 

To reach the lake the angler has to 
walk 4% miles on foot through the 
woods, along a trail leading off Highway 
M-107 about 9 miles west of Silver City, 
or take another trail, barely passable by 


horse and wagon, that meanders its way | 


9 miles from the abandoned Nonesuch 


mine. 
The state conservation department's 
recent survey party found the brook 


trout in the lake doing nicely, and they 
are sufficiently abundant to reward the 
few anglers who go there. So far as is 
known, the lake has never been stocked, 
so all its trout are wild. 


Ontario Smallmouths 


OR smallmouth bass fishing, I’m thor- | 
oughly sold on the Canadian side of | 


the St. Lawrence River. You can take 
the railroad to Clayton or Thousand Is- 
lands, and then the boat to Gananoque, 
Ont. There you can buy a family fishing 
permit and catch more smallmouth bass 
than you thought there were in existence. 
There are accommodations.—George D. 


| James, 


Two Illinois Lakes 


WO good fishing lakes in Illinois which 

can be reached by train are Horseshoe 
and Crab Orchard. The first is reached 
by going to Olive Branch, in Alexander 
County, about 10 miles north of Cairo; 
the second by going to Carbondale, in 
Jackson County, a few miles from Mur- 


physboro. Horseshoe should be good fish- | 


ing, as many of the rough fish have been 
removed.—F. Spencer. 


stay all | 





























MEET HIM IN 
PENNSYLVANIA! 


Strains of war work have been 
heavy. Your nerves are taut. Your 
health needs toning up. 
Pennsylvania’s crystal-clear fish- 
ing streams and blue lakes have a 
magic lure. They write their own 
prescription in building up healthy 
bodies and easing tired minds. 

If you can get away for a few days’ 
well-earned respite from arduous 
war duties these famed, well- 
stocked waters will provide your 
need for rest, relaxation and new 
vitality to do a still bigger and 
better war job when you return. 
And if you come alone you'll find 
the place where members of your 
family can also spend an enjoyable, 
health-building vacation later on. 
Pennsylvania has accommoda- 
tions to satisfy every wish from 
a cabin in the woods beside a 
rippling stream to the finest 
resort hotels in the land. 













frout Season April 15- 
July 31. Bass Season July 
l-November 30. 

Let the Vacation and 
Recreation Bureau, State 
Department of Com- 
merce, Dept. O-3, Harris- 
burg, Pa., help you pick 
an ideal vacation spot in 
Pennsylvania. 





Se 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Birth State of The Maiion 


KEYSTONE OF NATIONAL DEFENSE 
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The Old Grand-Dad 


Distillery Co. is en- 
gaged in production 
of alcohol for 


war purposes, 
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1. carries you back—does Old Grand-Dad—to 
the place where it was born. Because there’s 
the warmth and the mellowness of Kentucky’s 
sunny fields in every drop. But now the supply 


is limited, as the only available stocks are those 
laid down before the war. We are trying to keep 
a regular, steady amount of Old Grand-Dad go- 
ing to your dealer. It is, necessarily, a smaller 
amount than he would like to have, or is accus- 
tomed to receive. When a bottle comes your way, 
prize it, guard it—and enjoy it. 


National Distillers Products Corporation, New York 








Don‘t Use Goldfish Bait 


EDITOR NFORTUNATELY, 
Outdoor Life the article ‘Are 
You Goofy Too?’’, 


which was written by Havilah Babcock 
and published in your February issue, 
contained some bad advice. I was sorry 
to see it, for Babcock is a good writer. 
He said: “Ever use goldfish for bait? 
Try them sometime.” Brother Babcock, 
how could you? 

The goldfish is simply a brightly col- 
ored carp. The carp is so pernicious a 
creature that many, if not all, states for- 
bid his introduction to any fishing wat- 
ers not already inhabited by him, and 
forbid the use of small carp or 
The reason for this is 
obvious. Often a live bait gets off the 
hook, and thus a game-fish water may 
become stocked with a fish entirely un- 
desirable for that water 

Don’t take a chance of penalty for 
breaking the law, don’t risk extending 
the range of an ignoble fish of little ac- 
count by using a goldfish for bait. 
Charles Fortescue, St. Louis, Mo 


also 
goldfish as bait. 


Springer-Beagle Combination 


EDITOR READER asks as 
Outdoor Life: to whether a 
springer spaniel and a 
beagle can be worked together success- 
fully in the field. That question hits me 
right where I live because I've tried it 
out and think I know the answer. 
Yes, they can be worked together, but 
it takes a lot of managing and a lot of 
patience to make the combination click. 
When you first try it you find that as 
soon as the dogs jump a rabbit, off go 
springer and beagle together. That, 
though, doesn't last Pretty soon the 
springer has enough of it and comes 
trotting back to you. So far, so good, 
because that's exactly the way you'd ex- 
pect a spaniel to work. But ater a while 
the beagle will return, driving the rabbit 
back to you, and that’s where the spring- 
er proceeds to gum things up. As soon 
as the beagle comes close enough for its 
barking to let the springer know what's 


Sowd 
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going on, off will go your springer, and 
ltke as not turn the rabbit and drive it 





away. 
I overcame that by training the spring- 





ANY SPORTSMAN’S SUBJECT YOU’RE INTERESTED IN? 
WE PRINT AS MANY OF YOUR LETTERS AS WE CAN 


ei to sit beside me while the beagle was 
running the rabbit. Then when the rabbit 
had been driven within range and I'd 
shot it, the springer would retrieve it, 
which it didn’t have to be taught because 
a spaniel likes to retrieve any game you 
shoot. 

If anyone else ever tried that combi- 
nation on rabbits, he may have had a 
different experience. That’s the way, 
though, it worked for me, and I don’t 
think those two particular breeds of dogs 
would be likely to act in any other way. 

Mike Matova, Ford City, Pa. 


Postpone ‘Bright New World’ 


EDITOR HE ‘‘Bright New 
Outdoor Life: World” predicted by 

J. C. Hammond in his 
article meets with my whole-hearted ap- 
proval in many respects. Helicopters to 
carry us to favorite fishing or hunting 
spots. Vest-pocket outboards equally at 
home running a saw or kicking a boat 
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along. Canoes of transparent plastics. 
Walkie-talkie phone service in the woods. 

Being old enough to remember when 
there were no automobiles, no airplanes, 
no radios, and when a home with steam 
heat, a telephone, or electric lights was 
a sort of shrine, I'm ready to believe any- 
thing. In fact, I'll go so far as to say 
that I hope to live long enough to see 
all the conveniences for sportsmen that 
Hammond predicts on the market. 

But don’t you think he’s a little opti- 
mistic when he foresees his prophesies 
fulfilled in 1946? Of course it was his 
dream that he described, and he’s the 
one to say whether a 1946 calendar ap- 
peared in it. Right now, though, I’m will- 
ing to settle for the end of the war by 1946 
and muddle along with old-fashioned 
sports equipment for a few more years. 
Wilbur E. Craig, Washington, D. C. 


Ducks, Hawks, Cats, Dogs 


EDITOR EVERAL things are 
Outdoor Life: on my mind, so I’m 

accepting your invita- 
tion to get them off. First, I think that 
duck hunters should be permitted to use 
at least 10 or 15 live decoys at each blind. 
Charge the hunter $1 for each duck he 
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would give t 
nice revenue 


uses as a decoy; that 
game authorities some 
work with. 

Don’t let anyone tell you that a duck 






doesn’t know the difference betwe 
a live bird and a wooden decoy. I h: 
been hunting ducks for 25 years, 


I’ve tried both live decoys and bloc 
A lot of decoys are on the market t! 
aren’t even fit for firewood. 

Now about hawks: Some people th 
they should be protected, anyway se\ 
al species. I never saw a hawk that w 
a vegetarian, and I don’t think any: 
else did. I say use your gun on the 

Same for the house cats that ro 
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the fields, and the dogs that run rabb 
and coons all summer 

I sure would appreciate it if you would 
publish this—j what we <¢ 


just to see 
stir up.—Wm. Fox, Hennepen, IIl. 


Cannibal Snake 


ISHING one day in 
TVA’s new Cherokee 
Lake near Morristown, 
Tenn., H. C. Taylor and I heard quite a 
commotion in the leaves on top of a 
cliff about 25 ft. above us. Then a brown 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 


snake some 20 in. long, with greenish 
stripes running lengthwise, came tum- 
bling down and landed at the water’s 
edge. 


Two minutes later, darned if a black 


snake about 30 in. long didn’t come 
slithering down over the rocks and 
toward the smaller snake, which he 


promptly began to gobble head-first. But 
by this time the intended victim had his 
tail wrapped around a root just under 
water, and now began a tug of war, 
with neither side gaining an inch. 

We left the spot to get on with our 
fishing—for the bass were biting hungrily 
that day—but were curious enough 
to the outcome of the struggle to retu 
an hour later. It was a case of mi; 
makes right, for the smaller reptile } 
lost its grip at last, and all we c 
see of it was about 8 in. of tail. Judgi 
from the black snake’s expression 
did we imagine it?), he was enjoy 
his dinner to the full.—Carl Bolt 
Johnson City, Tenn. 


Skunk in the Spring 


EDITOR HETHER 
Outdoor Life: skunk that held 
his fire did so be 
he was too young to shoot or becaust 
was fresh out of ammunition is a gq 
tion that cannot be answered, I beli¢ 
in either way. But perhaps an ex] 
rience I had in southeastern Ohio 
shed some light on the subject 

To begin with, several fur hunter: 
my acquaintance assure me that 
Skunk is quite a Lothario, on the m 
night and day, and much more inter 
ed in displaying his brute strength 
ferocity to impress lady skunks he n 
encounter than in operating his celebr 
ed defense equipment. 

Anyway, one March day I was walkin 
across a field when I noticed a mé 
ment in some weeds ahead of me. 
5 ft. away stood the villain of this stor} 
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I back-pedaled in some dismay and gave 
him a chance to make the next move. 
When I noticed that he did not offer the 
awe-inspiring salute with his tail that I 
expected, I took heart, and stepped to- 
ward him. He accepted the challenge. 

Bristling up, stamping the ground with 
his tiny feet, and baring his “terrible 
fangs,” he started to charge me, 3 ft. 
at a time. Quite the bully, he was. 

Eventually I decided that I didn’t want 
to stay there all day, so I tried to walk 
around him. He, though, had other 
ideas and changed direction to head me 
oft. 

“You're just making a nuisance of 
yourself, old pal,” I said then, and aimed 
a kick in his direction. 

I didn’t touch him, but the movement 
of my No. 9 certainly deflated his ego. 
He took off in high gear, and the last I 
saw of him he was disappearing into a 
patch of woods. 

And that, my trapping friends assure 
me, is normal behavior for a skunk—es- 
pecially in the spring.—Hurold S. Hines, 
Erie, Pa. 


Menace to Hunting Dogs 


EDITOR HIS is about Duke, 
Outdoor Life: one of those point- 

ers every sportsman 
dreams of owning. Three and a half 
years old, he had won many a ribbon in 
bench shows and field trials. And he be- 
longed to me. 

Last week I had a letter from the 
friend who agreed to take care of him 
when I joined the Army. He had Duke 
out for a run, he said, and called the 
dog in when it was getting dark. But 
Duke didn’t come—so, thinking he must 
be on point, my friend kept calling and 
searching for another two hours. 

Next day he returned with another 
pointer, who was ranging out of sight 
when he let out a yelp. Running over to 
see what was up, my friend found him 
going around in circles. He soon learned 
the reason: that dog had run into an 
electric fence. And not far away lay 
Duke, dead from the same Cause. 

His hair was burned in several spots, 
and it was evident that he’d hit the 
fence while his coat was wet from swim- 
ming a near-by creek. 

I'm in a hospital here in California, 
and Duke met his death in Ashland, 
Ohio, so I’m in no position to act. But 
I'm writing this in hopes that something 
can be done about this electrocution 
menace, so that other hunting dogs won't 
meet a similar sad fate.—Hay L. Miller, 
Modesto, Calif. 


The Charge is Murder 


EDITOR HEN I read about 

Outdoor Life: some kinds of rab- 

bit hunts it burns me 

up. I don’t think it is sport to hunt rab- 

bits with shotguns and dogs—I call it 
first-degree murder. 

If a sportsman wants to hunt rabbits, 
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I think he should leave his shotgun and 
his dogs at home and use a .22 rifle. Then 
if he gets his rabbits, he has a right to 
call himself a hunter and a sportsman.— 
Kermit Bjerke, Mahnomen, Minn. 
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Dangerous Writer 


ARNES LEE, in my 

opinion, is a lot 
better writer than he is 
a rabbit hunter. Two of the pictures in 
his recent story, “Snowshoes Mean Rab- 
bits Too,” show a hunter with his gun 
pointed at the man in front of him. I 
have been hunting for more than 50 
years, and when I am out with a com- 
panion, one thought is uppermost in my 
mind—don’t let my gun muzzle point in 
his direction. If all sportsmen followed 
that rule, there would be mighty few 
hunting accidents.—Tyron G. Dunham, 
Warren, Ohio. 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 


Thoughts on Fishing 


EDITOR WE MUST give old 
Dame Nature 


Outdoor Life: 
credit for providing us 
with such an all-satisfying pastime as 
fishing. When pursuing this wonderful 
sport, a man again becomes a small boy, 
carefree and happy. The cares and bur- 
dens of life fade away. The problems 
that vex the soul of man disappear. 
Fishing is a true leveler of all man- 
kind. The fisherman may be a young 
farmer out for an outing, or a tired 
businessman like yourself; he may be 
from any walk of life, he may be young 
or old; but he’s a “lakeside pal,” and 
his experience is yours to command. It 
may be just a hint on improving your 
angling technique, or a suggestion as to 
the proper equipment or the manner of 
approach—but it’s yours for the asking, 
freely given. 
Wherever you go, north, south, east, 
or west, you will find these new friends. 
To them we are indebted for one of the 
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greatest lessons the outdoors can teach 

true sportsmanship, a creed that ac- 
cords us a better understanding of our 
fellow man and of the bounty and beauty 
of nature—E. K. Welsh, Mathis, Tes 


Some Postwar Gun Ideas 


EDITOR JERE are some of 
Outdoor Life: the things I hope 

to see on the postwar 
market. Some may be just pipe dreams, 
but I feel sure that many sportsmen will 
agree with me. 

Why doesn’t somebody manufacture at 
least one of the well-known single-shot 
actions for varmint rifles? I mean such 
actions as the Stevens 44%, the Win- 
chester High Side Wall, and the Sharps- 
Borchardt; all now hard to find. They 
are strong, have good trigger pulls, and 
breech up tightly and assure accuracy. 

It seems to me also that the .35 Whelen 
ought to be made a commercial caliber. 
In my estimation it is a far better big- 
game cartridge than the .375 Magnum. 
Why? Less recoil; better for little fel- 
lows like myself. The .35 Whelen is one 
of the most accurate of the large-bore 
rifles, and with its 275-gr. bullet should 
kill anything that walks. Since it is 
based on the .30/06 case, it will fit all 
standard bolt actions without alteration 
of the bolt or magazine. 

The 2-R Lovell is another that ought to 
be a commercial caliber. I think it has 
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the Hornet beaten a mile. It could easily 
become the most popular of all the var- 
mint cartridges 

Something else I'd like to see would be 
the .25 Stevens rimfire speeded up to 
somewhere near the velocity of the .22 
Hi-Speed. Maybe it can't be done, but 30 
years ago no one thought the .22 Long 
Rifle could be speeded up either—and 
rifle powders have come a long way since 
then. I can dream of no small-game rifle 
I would like better than a .25 Stevens, if 
the cartridge had a velocity and tra- 
jectory similar to the .22 Long Rifle Hi- 
Speed. 

I think we also ought to have an Amer- 
ican-made double-barrel rifle at a moder- 
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ate price. American production genius 
ought to be able to cut the price far be- 
low the cost of an English double rifle. 
Properly stocked and fitted, the double 
rifle is one of the fastest-handling fire- 
arms known, and thousands of shotgun 
users would find it a natural. How about 
a double .35 Winchester for woods hunt- 
ing?—-DeWitt C. Rutton, Dubuque, Iowa. 


Public Fishing Waters in Texas 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life 


HE letter you pub- 

lished, ‘Artificial 
Lakes Are a Special 
Problem,” I am sure makes an important 
point, but it does not cover the subject 
fully as to the four lakes of the Colorado 
River of Texas in the Austin-Llano-Bur- 
net region--a group of lakes having a 
total shoreline of 601 miles, equal to that 
of the Texas gulf coast. 

Along these four lakes about 10,000 
acres of land have been acquired by pub- 
lic agencies and made open to the public. 
This land has been provided in part by 
the city of Austin, in part by the Lower 
Colorado River Authority, and in part by 
direct purchase through legislative ap- 
propriation. In addition, the state high- 
way department and the various counties 
have provided numerous roads to the 
lake, and these are open to the public. 
Landowners have cooperated by opening 
tracts on the lakes to the public, and 
Travis County has constructed roads to 
these tracts. 

The Authority has dedicated 1,500 acres 
as a game sanctuary, which the state 
has stocked with deer, but this area is 
open to the public for fishing. Two fed- 
eral fish hatcheries have been built on 
the lakes, and the state commission is 
considering a state hatchery as well as a 
more extensive sanctuary and game- 
laboratory program. All water-front con- 
cessions and leases by the Authority pro- 
vide for free use of any docks or other 
facilities for boats. 

No fishing or hunting concessions or 
leases are made by any public agency in 
connection with the lakes. 

The Authority has no police or law- 
enforcement powers. If landowners de- 
mand payment from those who wish to 
drive through their property on the way 
to the lakes, that is beyond the responsi- 
bility of the counties or other public 
agencies; but there are plenty of public 
accesses to all the lakes. No one can 
charge for fishing in the lakes._-S. Ray- 
mond Brooks, Secretary, Lower Colorado 
River Authority, Austin, ''¢ 
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Johnson Sea-Horses are doing man’s work in many theatres 
of this war—on a multitude of tough jobs where strength 
and power and DEPENDability are required. 

In the last war, outboard motors were in their infancy. 
It took lots of development to bring them along from their 
early eccentricities —lots of experience with outboard de- 
sign and metals and manufacture. 


Johnson has this experie nce—22 years of it. It is be- 
ing put to good use in a full sche dule of production of 
I a I 


Sea-Horses for the armed services and essential needs. It 
will be an even richer experience when it is again turned 
to your benefit in production of Sea-Horses for pleasure use. 
JOHNSON MOTORS, WAUKEGAN, ILLINOIS 
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Ry, THE HUGE TROUT THAT COME 
UPRIVER EACH SPRING FROM THE 
ICY WATERS OF LAKE MICHIGAN 


By ELDON ROBBINS 






















































HE PLATTE is famous as Michigan’s big-rainbow y 
stream, but the men who catch these lunkers are not r¢ 
infrequently regarded as direct descendants of Baron 
Munchausen. They talk glibly of taking six-pound, 

eight-pound, twelve-pound rainbows from a stream that can 

be navigated in hip boots, and thus strain the credulity of 

anglers who have a wholesome and abiding respect for a 

twelve-inch trout. 

I was one of the doubting ones until that sunny April | 
afternoon when I stood on the north bank of a lower stretch 
of the Platte, and watched a school of more than 100 tackle 
busters drift like a lazy cloud over the sandy bottom. They 
were but the first wave of the annual spring invasion, and 
they were all headed upstream, where we were to engage 
them in the rapids at the next dawn. 

That was the moment when I began to believe, and there 
were three other converts—Ed, Carl, and Harley also stared 
in popeyed amazement at the big fish. Only Charley was 
nonchalant. He had taken an eleven-pound rainbow from 
the Platte the season before, and now he was as blasé as 
the native guide who led Balboa to the Pacific. 

Michigan unwrapped a brand-new trout season at mid- 
night, and three hours later we were at breakfast in our 
cabin beside the river, gulping steaming coffee and crisp 
bacon, and discussing that perennial problem of breakfast- 
ing anglers—the problem of where to fish. Charley advised 
the rapids upstream, but Carl and I were haunted by visions 
if the school of big rainbows in the deeper water below; so 
we agreed to separate. 

Outside, in the frosty, star-decked night, the river mur- 
mured of a thousand early springs such as 
this, and promised its bounty to the angler. Harley held up the pair of 

Carl and I rigged our rods and knotted the _ beauties he had taken from 
No. 2 Colorado spinners to heavy gut leaders, the tail end of the rapids 
is Charley had instructed, but the outfits 
seemed pitifully inadequate for the big fish we knew were 

ruising the dark water near by. The marshy bottom quaked 

s we fumbled our way across the submerged flats, and 
robed with wader-clad feet for the drop-off that marked the 
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edge of the stream. Then came the first 
cast of the season, the breathless mo- 
ment when the weighted spinner plops 
unseen into the water and messages its 
ecstatic wriggles to eager hands. 


WO hours later, darkness faded in 

the east, and the laggard sun lifted 
its brow above the horizon to warm a 
pair of shivering fishermen doggedly 
casting virgin spinners into the slick- 
flowing waters of the Platte. Neither 
of us had had a strike. Yesterday’s 
school of rainbows had moved on up- 
stream, we decided, and with the glare 
of the rising sun in our faces, it was 
impossible to inspect the depths to see 
if our guess was correct. 

A car laboriously worked out the 
maze of the trail across the river and 
poked its nose above the ridge overlook- 
ing our bend. A trio of fishermen 
emerged, rigged their rods leisurely, 
and wader-waddled our way. They 
paused when ahreast, and appraised 
our efforts with the critical eye of men 
who suspect they are not gazing upon 
success. 

“Any luck?” one asked. It was the 
query we had been anticipating. 

“‘Nope,”’ I replied, and none of the 
three seemed astonished. 

“Are there any fish in here?” Carl 
inquired of the trio. The sun was be- 


hind them, and they could see the bot- 
tom of the stream clearly. 

Three pairs of eyes focused on the 
river, and three faces broke into smiles. 
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“You’re casting over about fifty of 
‘em,” one of the faces said. 

I retrieved my spinner, and turned 
to see Carl hooking his to the keeper 
ring on the rod. 

“Let’s go upstream and see what the 
other fellows are doing,” I suggested. 

“Must be something wrong with our 
technique,”’ Carl said. ‘““Maybe we need 
a few lessons from Charley.” 

We found our three partners miles 
upstream and knee-deep in a stretch of 
rapids that ended its foaming dash in a 
swirling pool beneath an overhanging 
cedar. Charley, it developed, not only 
had the technique well in hand, but he 
had a fish also—a vigorously protest- 
ing four-pound rainbow, tethered in 
the shallows. At the moment, he was 
imparting his lore to Ed and Harley, 
and it took but a hasty glance at the 
prize in the shallows to add two more 
students to the class. 


T WAS quite simple, as Charley ex- 

plained it. First you locate the fish; 
then you catch it. There were, how- 
ever, some minor but essential details 
to the catching. Big rainbows are un- 
predictable creatures at all times, but 
positively unfathomable during the 
spring migration. They may gulp down 
the first night crawler that comes their 
way, regardless of how crudely it’s im- 
paled upon the hook. Or they may let 
a hundred luscious ‘crawlers float past 
without so much as batting a fishy eye. 
At times a Colorado spinner is an irre- 





Three-pound trout are 
not to be sniffed at 
but compare them with 
Harley's two lunkers 


No giant, by Platte 
River standards, but 
a sweet sight to the 
tired, hungry author 


sistible morsel, at others it is disdained, 
bunted aside, ignored completely. 

“But I figure they want spinners to- 
day,”’ Charley announced. So we learned 
about spinners. 

We were to pretend that a bowlder 
in midstream was the ten-pound rain- 
bow our instructor had set his heart 
upon catching. Charley maneuvered 
himself into position upstream and 
across from the rock, and flipped the 
spinner with an easy wrist motion. It 
plopped into the water near the bank 
and swung in a glittering arc that 
missed the nose of the rock by a scant 
two inches. The rock didn’t strike, so 
Charley cast again. 

“Sometimes they'll hit on the first 
cast, and sometimes you have to throw 
a hundred times before they’ll strike,” 
he said. “I wouldn’t work on any fish 
for more than half a day.” 

Class was dismissed when Harley 
glimpsed the shadow of a husky rain- 
bow as it glided out from the pool be- 
neath the tree and wavered in the white 
water at the tail of the rapids. Hé 
stealthily crept into combat position 
then whipped a spinner across to the 
far side of the stream. It was at least 
three feet short of the trout’s nose as 
it flashed past. The second try was 
closer, and the third skimmed over the 
dorsal fin; whereupon the trout, in dis- 
gust, drifted back into the pool. 
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It’s not easy,” Charley consoled. 
“You've got to figure the current right.” 

I can still see him,’’ Harley yipped, 
and resumed casting. 

Carl and Ed slogged off upriver, while 
I set off in the opposite direction—and 
almost stumbled over a fish not more 
than a stone’s throw from where Har- 
ley was bombarding his intended vic- 
tim. At first it looked like a slender 
log in midstream, but then I saw the 
broad tail lazily fanning the current. I 
cautiously sneaked into casting range. 


HE first cast was pure luck, as the 
} fora plopped into the water fif- 
teen yards or so upstream and swung in 
a precise arc toward the very tip of 
the trout’s nose. I was so fascinated 
by my unexpected skill that I missed 
the flash of the gray shadow that darted 
forward to meet the glittering spinner. 
Startled, I set the hooks by instinct, 
and the big trout was off in a dash 
downstream. 

“T’ve got one!” I yelped—an an- 
nouncement that was obviously prema- 
ture, as I was being towed downriver 
at the moment. 

“Hang on to him! I’m bringing the 
big net!”” Charley shouted, and splashed 
after me. 

“He’s coming back!” I warned, and 
sure enough he was. The automatic 
reel sucked at the slack line like a kid 
eating spaghetti, as the big rainbow 
drove past and headed for Charley. 

At sight of the figure in midstream, 
the trout swerved from his course and 
slammed into the current of the rapids. 
Here, I decided, was the place to show 
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him who was boss, so I caught the line 
and set the rod until it shivered beneath 
the strain. The big fish slowed his up- 
stream drive, swung around, and then, 
with a mighty lunge, was gone. 

“I tried to turn him,” I explained 
weakly. 

“I see you did,’ Charley replied. 
“You can’t stop those boys with that 
outfit. Just give ‘em their heads and 
wear ’em down.”’ 

A chastened pupil reeled in his line, 
then followed the instructor upstream. 
Harley was still at the pool below the 
rapids, doggedly casting a spinner into 
the mill race at the tail of the fast wa- 
ter, and patiently guiding the glittering 
bait through the maze of limbs that 
combed the foam from the face of the 
river. 

“My arm is about wore out,” Harley 
confessed, ‘but I think I’m getting the 
hang of this business.’’ He proved this 
by neatly flipping the spinner to the far 
edge of the rapids. ‘“‘There’s a couple of 
lunkers under that tree,’”’ he added. 


vice, as we turned again to breast 
the powerful current. “You couldn't 
drag Harley away from that spot with 
a team of mules,” my companion shout- 
ed to me when we were out of hearing. 
“I’m afraid he’s developing a case of 
Platte River fever.” 

“And the cure is just out of reach,” 
I added. 

We were puffing like a pair of winded 
plowhorses when we floundered around 
a bend and saw Ed and Carl sitting on 
the bank, dangling their feet in the wa- 


‘ae with ’em,” was Charley’s ad- 

















ter as they ate their lunch. They had 
one fish, a little one, they admitted, and 
Carl lifted the stringer cord to display 
a sleek three-pounder. 

As trout fishing goes, a three-pound 
rainbow is not to be sniffed at, but we 
only murmured politely that it was a 
nice fish, and sat down to eat our sand- 
wiches. Carl was not offended, for he 
too had been nipped by the Platte River 
bug. So we sat and ate and talked about 
the big fish we had seen, and then, 
faintly from downstream, there was a 
shout. 


“[ISTEN!” Charley commanded. We 

listened, and heard the shout again. 

“It’s Harley!’’ Carl exclaimed. ‘“‘He’s 
got a big one!” 

I gulped down a last bite of sand- 
wich and plunged downstream after the 
others. We found Harley at his favor- 
ite pool, but now he was prancing 
about in midstream, and clinging des- 
perately to a throbbing fly rod bent 
just short of the breaking point. Then 
the fish broke water at the tail of the 
rapids, and it was as if a depth bomb 
had exploded. 

We stood and watched the furious 
flurry of water, and stopped breathing; 
but the hooks held, and the big rainbow 
fell back into the river. 

“Need any help?” Charley asked. 


“Get the big landing net,” Harley re- 
plied, not daring to glance our way. 
(Continued on page 58) 


























Charley's rainbow was the 
catch of the day—a male 
that tipped the scales at 
better than nine pounds! 










The next morning found us 
all at the bridge, hoping 
to duplicate that monster 
rainbow Charley had taken 
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You can see a lot of country in typical mule-deer range. These slopes are north of Alexander Flats, 


FE HAD four days to hunt. 

Just four fleeting days. In 

jail, I suppose, they’d have 

seemed pretty long. But if 
you're a deer hunter you know how 
short they were. 

Every trick we knew failed. Hunt- 
ing conditions were terrible. It was so 
dry that Idaho dust squirted up with 
every step and you could hear a grass- 
hopper gnawing on a leaf half a mile 
away. 

We were dog tired and as discour- 
aged as a Republican in Georgia when 
we staggered into camp on the evening 
of the third day. The prospect of going 
home meatless next evening was about 
as cheering as running a spike through 
your best tire. 

I was splitting wood and Burtt was 
peeling potatoes for supper when a 
pick-up truck pulled up beside our 
camp. A man stepped out and started 
to walk over toward me. I drove the 
ax into a log and straightened up, yank- 
ing out my handkerchief to wipe the 
sweat off my face. 

Suddenly I recognized him in the 
dusk. It was John Smith, southwestern 
Idaho district conservation officer. I 
called Burtt and we shook hands all 
around. 

Then John asked to see our deer. 
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“Deer?” I exclaimed. ‘‘What do you 
mean, deer? Aren’t you a bit previous?” 

“Haven't you boys got meat in camp 
—honest ?” 

“Not hide nor hair,’ Burtt said. 
“We've hunted three days and haven't 
seen anything bigger than a pine squir- 
rel.” 

“Too bad. But nobody’s having much 
luck. It’s so dry. Let’s see your li- 
censes and tags and I'll check them 
for you.” 

After John initialed the 
licenses and handed them 
back, Burtt invited him to 
stay for supper, but he de- 
clined. 

“I've got to check the rest 
of the camps along the river 
before the boys all go to 
bed,” he explained, “and I'll 
have to hurry.”’ He started 
to climb into his pick-up. 

“Wait,” Burtt said, 

“where can we find a couple 
of deer tomorrow ?” 

John tipped back his hat 
and rubbed his chin. 
“‘Where’ve you hunted?” 

“Well, the first day we 


Like it or not, the dishes must 
be washed at least once a day 


near the Middle Fork of the Boise River, Idaho 


hunted on Granite Creek; yesterday ws 
hunted in Ninemeyer Creek drainag« 
and today we hunted out the basin of 
that little creek that flows into th 
river just below camp here.” 

“You haven’t hunted out Alder 
Creek ?” 

“No,” 
barren 
try it.” 

“Well,” John said, as he climbed 


“the hills looked s 
that we didn’t 


I said, 
over that way 











With one more day to go, these two sportsmen 


got an inside tip on where to hunt. Or did they? 


and stepped on the starter, “that’s 
where you'll find your deer.” 

When his tail-light disappeared 
around a bend in the road I said to 
Burtt, “Do you suppose John knows 
what he’s talking about? He’s a great 
kidder.” 

“Can’t say. His finding out where 
we’d hunted and then telling us we’d 
find deer in the only place we haven’t 
sounded suspicious. Reminds me of the 
mining engineer and the tenderfoot.” 

“What tenderfoot?” 

“Why, the tenderfoot, fresh from the 
East and chock-full of innocence and 
optimism, who walked up to a mining 
engineer and wanted to know where to 
find a gold mine. 

“The engineer was busy. He didn’t 
have time to give out with a lecture 
on prospecting. He eyed the dude up 
and down and saw the green sticking 
out of him all over. Wasn’t even any 
alkali dust on his boots. 

“*So you want to find a gold mine?’ 
the engineer said. ‘See that lone pine 
on the ridge over there across the 
canyon? You just go over there and 
start to dig in the shade of that tree. 
That’s the spot.’ 

“So the tenderfoot went and got him 
a brand-new pick and shovel. He strug- 
gled across the canyon and climbed the 
ridge. In the shade of the pine tree he 


foot’s mine turned out to be one of the 
biggest producers in Montana.” 

“Huh,” I said. ‘So you suspect, like 
me, that John was giving us the brush- 
off ?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. Maybe there are 
deer there. But it sounded queer to me.” 

“I think we might as well try it. We 
couldn’t do any worse than we have 
the last three days.” 

So next morning we had breakfast 
under our belts, lunches in our pockets, 
and were ready to leave camp just as 
the eastern stars were beginning to 
fade in the first streaks of dawn. 

“Still think we ought to try Alder 
Creek ?”’ Burtt asked. 

“Might as well. But if we connect 
I'll bet John will be as amazed as the 
engineer was when the tenderfoot un- 
covered his bonanza.” 

Alder Creek slips down a rather nar- 
row canyon between barren hills, to 
empty into the Middle Fork of the Boise 
River about a mile east of the spot we 
had chosen for a camp site. We were 
hunting near Alexander Flats, a level 
patch of ground just big enough to 
whip a dog on, some fifty miles east 
of Boise, Idaho. 

The slopes north of the Flats, toward 
the divide between the drainages of the 
North and Middle 
Forks, are ideal 


started a prospect hole. About the time mule-deer coun- Some hunters remove 
his hands were well blistered he hit a try—-when the __ the musk glands on the 
ledge of odd-looking rock. Didn’t know’ deer are drifting inner sides of the back 
what it was. He couldn’t have told a downriver from _ legs (under the knife- 
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EING the kind of fellow who thinks 
that a thing of beauty is a hat- 
band full of trout flies, and that 
the only joy forever is fishing, I 

naturally attend all sorts of sport shows. 
Consequently, I’m familiar with the 
casting exhibitions that are an integral 
part of each such meeting. 

I've watched in amazement while 
some artist with rod and reel made casts 
under logs, between branches, and 
through hoops. In each case, however, 
the obstacles the expert had to over- 
come were purely physical. 

A few years ago I ran smack-dab into 
a brand-new type of casting obstacle, 
and I'll wager my pair of waders that 
its duplicate won't be exhibited in any 
public casting event for years to come. 
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The time was right, the place was perfect, 


the bass were biting. But, brother — beware! 





By NORMAN R. WOLFE 


I was employed as a clerk in a small 
hotel in Chicago, Illinois, and naturally 
was well acquainted with the guests, 
particularly those who stopped by the 
desk to swap fishing yarns with me. 

One fellow in particular occupied 
much of my time, telling me of a spot 
where he could always get his limit of 
smallmouths. He never substantiated 
his claim, except by the stretched-arm 
method, until one Monday morning, 


after being away for the week-end, when 
he showed me a string of four small- 
mouth bass, each weighing about 2} 
pounds—-with the thumb off the scale 

All hotel service stopped while I 
plied him with questions as to where he 
got them, what bait he used, what kind 
of line, what sort of lake, and whether 
he used a boat.or waded. His answers 
were evasive. 

The following Monday he turned up 
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with another string. This time the fish 
were a little bigger, my eyes bulged 
a little farther, and the old fishing bug 
bit me a little harder. 

He knew then that it was either a 
matter of taking me fishing with him, 
or having an increase in rent chalked 
up on his bill. So he suggested that I 
meet him in the lobby on the following 
Sunday at 2 a.m. Our destination, he 
said, was a lake in Indiana about 100 
miles away, and by leaving in the wee 
small hours we would get there in time 
for some fine, early-morning fishing. 


MET him at the appointed time. He 
| came downstairs with his full fishing 
equipment; we had a cup of coffee, 
and started off. 

On the way down my host explained 
that the lake was owned by a group of 
lovers of the out-of-doors who frowned 
upon having guests brought in. He 
told that it nestled among hills, off the 
main highway, where travelers seldom 
came. He was the only one in the group 
who cared much about fishing, he said, 
so We would have the lake pretty much 
to ourselves. 

After speeding along for about two 
hours we swung off the paved road, 
onto a little-traveled side road, and 
headed toward some woods in the dis- 
tance. Soon we were halted by an iron 
gate with a large sign, HEALTH CLUB. 
I was so eager to get at those fish that 
I gave no thought to the sign—or to 
what it meant. Not until he got out, 
unlocked the gate, drove through, and 
then relocked it, did I make inquiries. 
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Then he told me. I 
was going fishing in 


a nudist camp! He 
explained 
wife and two daugh- 
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ters lived there the 
year around. In my 


amazement, 
forgot 
daughters’ 


even 


ask the 
ages 


but it turned out 
that they were both 
under three. Besides 
his family, the high 


steel fence sheltered 
about 200 other wor- 
shipers of Old Sol. 
Now, 
believer in the adage 
that ‘“‘when in Rome, 
do as the 
do,” and if shedding 
my clothes was the 
only way I could get 
out on that lake and 
feel a fighting bass 
at the 
line, I was fully pre- 
*pared to do so. Such, 
was not 
My 


however, 
the case. 
started for the wa- 
ter just as he was, 
and I followed suit. 


Romans 


of my 


host 


The lake was about 
half a mile across at 
its widest point. It 


nestled down among the hills just like 
a volcanic lake of the West. 
dotted 
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He showed me a string of 
four smallmouths — each 
weighing about 2/2 pounds 


I was so eager to 
get at those fish 
| gave no thought 
a firm to the sign—or 
to what it meant 


Lily pads 
the shoreline. A thin veil 



















shimmering mist was rising from the 
water, and the sun was peeking over an 
eastern hill, casting a faint golden glow 
across the far side of the water. 

Boats were anchored around the tip 
of a pier which also served as a diving 
platform. My host selected one, and we 
rowed out to where we could cast back 
at the edges of the lily pads. 

The stillness was broken only by the 
splash of two-pounders out after an 
early breakfast. Apparently we had 
struck upon the very bait to which the 
fish were rising, and in no time at all 
we were landing our first bass. 


N HOUR later, with the mist gone, 
A and the sun well over the hilltop, 
I was watching the spot where a three- 
pound bass had leaped into the air after 
a bug, and was making my false cast, 
when a nude dowager slid into the 
water from a near-by bank—with ali 
the majestic grace of the Normandie 
rolling over the day it caught fire in its 
New York City berth. 

The waves from this launching, plus 
my own amazement, almost threw me 
into the lake. She swam slowly out 
past the boat like a huge porpoise, roll- 
ing along on top of the water. 

My host, sensing that my mental equi- 
librium had been upset, had the tact to 
row us farther down the shore to an- 
other likely-looking spot. As I pre- 
pared to cast in this new location, two 
curvaceous nymphs stepped daintily 
into the water for their morning dip— 
also minus bathing suits! 

By this time it was impossible for me 
Continued on paye 109) 
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UPPOSING you shot a buck 
with 19 points on the right 
side of the antlers, 16 on the 
left, with a spread of nearly 
47 inches, would you nonchalantly 
cut off the head and throw it into 
the nearest ravine? 

Arthur Henke of Glenwood 
Springs, Colorado, did just that in 
1940, and But maybe I'd bet- 
ter tell the whole story of how 
this record trophy came close to 
being left to rot. 

The Colorado River, as it heads 
west of the Continental Divide, 
winds through the meadows and 
low hills of Middle Park. Then it 
cuts across two spurs of the 
Rocky Mountains, and has gouged 
out a deep canyon in each case. 

The west side of the second canyon 

rises in massive bulk to form the 
White River Plateau, a huge table- 

land, flat-topped, spotted with 
spruce and pine thickets and roll- 

ing grasslands. It always has 

been one of the West’s greatest 
game countries. Many thousands 

of fine mule deer and elk have 
been taken by hunters—-Theodore 
Roosevelt included—on the big 
plateau. All around its edges, 
streams have cut fantastic gorges 
through the limestone masses. One 

such stream is Grizzly Creek, slic- 

ing down from the top, past fretted 
cliffs, to dash into the Colorado River a 
few miles above Glenwood Springs. 

That’s a good hunting spot, and Ar- 
thur Henke knew it when he said to 
himself, “Guess I'd better go get me 
a piece of venison before the season 
closes.” 

The way up Grizzly Canyon is steep. 
The bottom of the gorge is thick with 
serviceberry and other bushes. Little 
shelves of rocky outcrop on the cliffs 
are garnished with spruce and fir. 
There are pockets where side gulches 
nick into the cliffs. It is good hunting 
territory—but it is also a place where a 
wily buck has plenty of chances to hide. 

Henke left Glenwood Springs in the 
forenoon and made his way up Grizzly. 
There were bucks in there if he could 
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Remember that world’s-record 
salmon you read about in our 
January issue—the trophy that 
disappeared for thirty years? 
Here’s a companion piece, about 
a huge mule deer, shown above. 
This is also a strange story, 
but it has a different twist 


By 
ARTHUR HAWTHORNE 
CARHART 


connect; big bucks, the kind called rim- 
rockers by the local folk; and Henke 
had seen their tracks. He was hunting 
alone, and just moseying along, when a 
buck moved ahead. It was a good big 
buck and he laid sights on it. He 
scored. 

He was thinking of the good steaks 
and roasts in his buck as he dressed it 
out. The head was big, but it was 
darned heavy, and he had a long trek 
back. So he cut off the whole head 
and tossed it into a gully near by. After 
all, you can’t eat antlers—so why be 
bothered packing them out? 








To many hunters in the Rock 
ies, who go afield because they 
love to hunt, and because they 
want to hang up some meat in the 
shed, trophies are quite likely t 
be incidental. It never occurred 
to Henke that that head was of 
any importance. 

I was sitting in my office in 
Denver that day. The peak of the 
hunting had passed. I’d made a 
swing around the big-game check 
ing stations, where my field men 
were measuring and weighing an- 
imals to get some data for game 
management plans. 

The telephone jangled. I reached 
for it, and a nice gal’s voice said 
“Glenwood Springs calling; will 
you accept the charges?” 

“If it’s Harley Means, sure I 
will,” I answered. 

“Hello,” came Harley’s voice 
“Something’s come up here that 
I thought you ought to know 
about. A fellow at the checking 
station says he’s got a set of ant- 
lers from the buck he shot that 
are bigger than anything on rec 
ord.” 

“Measure ’em, Harley, and find 
out. Or did you?” 

“No. He threw the head away 
But he says he can take me back 
to it. Think I should go?” 

“Sure thing. Just don’t forget to let 
me know what you find.”’ 

Several hours passed and I was think 
ing about something else when Harley 
Means called again. 

“We sure got something,” he said, 
and I could feel the excitement in his 
voice. “You ought to see that head! It 
measures just short of 47 inches across 
and... .” Enthusiasm and figures 
blended into a stew of excited talk. “‘Oh 
boy, it’s really something,’”’ Harley fin 
ished. “‘What’ll we do with it now?” 

“T'll call Coloman Jonas, here in Den 
ver, and he or I'll call you back,” I 
promised. 

When Coloman was on the wire and 
I told him what the boys had found he 
got excited too. He’s done some of the 
world’s best taxidermy, and here was a 
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chance to mount a spectacular head 
that might be an all-time state record. 
So he said he’d call Henke direct. 

I learned afterward that Henke had 
brought his buck into the checking sta- 
tion when Harley Means, who now is 
adjutant in an Army air outfit, hap- 
pened to be on duty. Even without the 
head the animal was big; and Henke 
was asked why he hadn't brought it all 
In. 

“Too much to tote,” he said. “How 
big are the largest mule-deer antlers 
you’ve measured here?’’ The boys told 
him and he said, “The ones on my buck 
would make those look like dwarfs.”’ 


ARLEY began to get excited; so did 

Henke. By the time they were 
heading upcanyon, after phoning me, 
they were making a fire run for the 
trophy. 

It was worth that trip, right enough. 

Big-game enthusiasts differ as to 
what basis of scoring should be fol- 
lowed in determining the “champion” 
head of antlered big game. Some au- 
thoritative lists use the measurement 
along the outside curve of the longer 
antler, from the bottom of the burr to 
the tip of the main beam. That single 
method is open to question. For some- 
times there are very old bucks that 
grow long, thin antlers with few points. 
One such scrawny old buck might turn 
up with a “champion” head if length of 
beam were the sole test. 

Nor is it much better to base the 
order of rating on the number of 
points. One of the messiest heads I ever 
saw had 34 points; a malformed, freak- 
ish head of a senile buck. He was in 
such bad shape that he hadn’t shed the 
velvet by October. 

A more inclusive score card might be 
developed along these lines: Add the 
length of the outside curve in inches, 
the number of points on the head (ex- 
clusive of brow tines), the girth of the 
antler one inch above the burr, and the 
spread in inches between outer points of 


One of the checking- 
station crew, with the 
Grizzly Creek trophy 
before Jonas got it 
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the rack, to get the total score. Com- 
bining these four factors should give a 
sound index of the over-all size of the 
head. Coloman Jonas suggests that the 
weight of the antlers with the skull 
plate should be included—though of 
course the girth of the antler is an index 
of heaviness. 

However the scoring is figured, the 
head of the Grizzly Creek buck rates 
among the best. There are 19 points on 
the right antler that properly can be 
classed as “points,’’ and 16 on the left 
antler. The beam above the burr meas- 
ures 544 inches around. Length of out- 
side curve along the main beam of the 
longer antler is 29 inches. The antler 
spread from outside point to outside 
point, across the head, measures 467% 
inches. The antlers with the skull plate 
weighed 11 pounds 4 ounces, whereas 
the average is only 5 pounds. 


RIOR to the taking of this head, the 

big buck shot in the season of 1938 
by Lawrence E. Roe of Allenspark, 
Colo., had been the largest head of rec- 
ord in the state. It was plenty big. It 
had 13 points on the right side, 11 on 
the left, a spread of 45 inches, and an 
outside curve of 2915. 

A head taken some years ago in the 
Kaibab National Forest, on the north 
rim of the Grand Canyon, is the only 
one of record that seems to outclass the 
Grizzly Creek head on all counts. This 
Arizona buck was killed by Harold 
Williams. The outside curve of the ant- 
lers is 29 inches. The circumference of 
the beam is 814 inches. The spread is 
4715 inches. And there are 19 points on 
the right antler, 17 on the left. 

The head that stands at the head of 
the list, if length of outside curve is 
accepted as the feature determining rat- 
ing, was killed in Wyoming in 1885. 
The hunter’s name is unknown. Owned 








by Mrs. J. C. Millais, the antlers have 
an outside curve of 34 inches. But the 
spread is only 3714 inches, and there are 
but 14 points on the right antler, 13 on 
the left. A fine head, but apparently not 
so rugged and heavy as the three others 
I have cited. 

A trophy buck is not an old buck. 
Rather, he is in the prime of life and 
probably from five to seven years old. 
The development of antlers is directly 
linked with the sexual virility of the 
animals. Many sportsmen do not know 
that after a buck has passed his prime 
and is no longer potent, the antler de- 
velopment declines each year. So it’s a 
foregone conclusion that any trophy 
head is from a buck that is at the 
peak of his active years. 

Another factor that determines ant- 
ler growth is feed. The buck sheds his 
antlers in midwinter and starts to grow 
anew set from scratch. Even the most 
massive of antlers are built up and 
hardened within six or seven months, in 
time for the beginning of the rutting 
season the following autumn. So to 
grow good antlers, food not only must 
be abundant but have a high horn- 
building content of lime. This, of course, 
is obtainable either in forage or from 
licks. 

The three heavy heads cited came 
from areas rich in lime. The bucks that 
grew these great sets of antlers had 
plenty of lime in their ‘“‘spinach.”’ 

Deer heads like Henke’s come only 
once in a lifetime. Try as they may, 
some sportsmen never meet up with 
bucks carrying such regal crowns on 
their brows. At some spot, at a certain 
minute, a hunter gets a prize head in 
line with his sights; he’s just in the big 
luck. 

But this head that belongs near the 
head of the class, almost got left in a 
gulch for chipmunks to chew on! 


Deer aplenty moved through Glenwood Springs, Colo., but none compared to Henke's 
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LEAN, lanky tan-gray creature slimly built 
and with a flat, wicked-looking head, 
prowling as silent as wind-blown smoke 
through the woods, falling like a thunder- 

bolt on deer, colts, and calves—that is the moun- 
tain lion, also known as the cougar, the puma, the 
panther, the painter, and the catamount. 

He is the slyest, quietest, and most furtive of all 
large American mammals. Usually the only evi- 
dences of his presence are his large round tracks 
and his characteristic kills—the carcass of a deer, 
a sheep, or an antelope half eaten and covered 
with twigs and branches. The black bear is a 
very difficult animal to come across in the woods, 
but he is a lumbering clown compared with the 
mountain lion. The great cat is magnificently 
equipped with a keen nose, good eyes, and good 
ears, and when he is disturbed he can drift away 
on those big padded feet without a sound. 

As a consequence, many men have lived their 
entire lives in regions where mountain lions are 
plentiful, and have been within a few feet of the 
animals many times, without ever having seen one. 
I have spent most of my own life in lion country, 
and I have seen but two which were not put up 
by dogs. Once as a small child, I walked around 
a big rock and met a lion face to face. The lion 
and I fled in opposite directions. Another time 
with a pair of good binoculars I picked up a big 
lion who, with every appearance of interest, was 
watching some picnickers playing softball. On 
both occasions my seeing the lions was pure ac- 
cident, of course, and might not have happened 
again in a hundred years. 

The splendid painting by Francis Lee Jaques, 
which is reproduced on the opposite page, shows 
one of the great cats in what may now be thought 
of as typical lion country—the rough, semi-arid 
canyons of the Southwest, where the animals are 
still relatively plentiful. At one time his range 
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covered a great part of both North and South America, 
from southern Canada to the Strait of Magellan at the 
tip of South America. Now he is extinct in eastern 
Canada and in the eastern United States, with the 
exception of Florida. However, recent reports indicate 
that there are a few stragglers in Vermont, in New 
York’s Adirondacks, and in Pennsylvania. 

Lions are most abundant in the Southwest, in 
northern California, and on Vancouver Island. In 
Mexico they are seldom hunted and are as plentiful as 
they ever were, except where some enterprising 
ranchero has a good pack of dogs. The lion is an 
animal of the temperate zone and even of the tropics, 
and he has always been rare in the cold mountains 
and forests of Canada only a few hundred miles 
north of the border. 

In spite of the fact that old Felis concolor, as he 
is known to science, is extinct over a large part of 
his former range, he should by no means be thought 
of as a vanishing species. Rather, the race is like an 
army which has backed up to permanent fortifications 
and is there standing firm. Right now, the animals 
are surely holding their own in the rocky, mountainous 
portions of the West and Southwest, and many men 
familiar with their habits believe they are increasing. 

These animals have vanished in the East because of 
the hound—the lion’s nemesis. In any region where 

dogs can travel swiftly and 
which is damp enough so scent 
will lie, the lion is bound to be 
exterminated, since he is highly 
destructive, an enemy of the 
rancher, the farmer, and the 
sportsman. 

In the high, rough mountains 
and deep, rugged canyons of 
the West, the lion can leave the 
dogs by taking to country where 
no other animal except a big- 
horn sheep can travel. This, 
coupled with the fact that the 
earth is often so dry and dusty 
that scent will not lie long, 

(Continued on page 75) 
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PERRY C. WILSON 


ONDER how a fellow feels 

when he gets into a mix-up 

with a grizzly bear? Up 

north of 54, where moose is 
meat and bear is vermin, you hear this 
question often. I can testify that it’s a 
damned nerve-wracking experience—if 
you really want to know. 

When this war began to get tough, I 
wanted to get into uniform; playing 
nursemaid to migrating fish didn’t 
seem to be doing much for the cause of 
democracy. But medical examiners 
don’t rate me very high, and the au- 
thorities gently advised me that scien- 





Dave went up a spruce tree like a squirrel. | was scared—and my riile was uncocked 





tifically trained men are more valuable 
at civilian work unless the armed forces 
can use their special abilities; so I went 
back to working on the salmon migra- 
tion 

In 1941 this work took me into the 
caribou country of north-central British 
Columbia, to what is marked on the 
map as Bowron Lake. All the natives 
of the country, though, call it Bear 
Lake. At first I didn’t inquire why; I 
didn’t even appreciate the grandeur of 
the mountain scenery that I was travel- 
ing through. I just felt it was a kind of 
sissy job to wade up rivers counting 
salmon, and netting them and tagging 
them to check on numbers and migra- 
tion, so that the valuable salmon fish- 
eries of the United States and Canada 
would continue to flourish. 

After I left the car to hike in the last 
few miles to the lake, however, I began 
to notice tracks such as a black bear 
might make. But these were two or 
three times as big, with claw marks as 
ong as your finger. And there were lots 
f tracks along the streams and the 
lakeside—regular beaten trails of them 
through the brush in places. Seeing 
these tracks gave me quite a thrill; and 
when I remembered the _ hair-raising 
Stories told by old hunters about en- 
ounters with grizzlies, I began to get 
1 trifle nervous as well. 

Next day I saw my first grizzly; he 
Was charging into a creek to get a 
salmon for his supper, and I watched 
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him toss it out with a mighty sweep of 
his paw that sent a sheet of spray into 
the air. After that I saw at least one 
bear every day—great brown monsters 
with glossy hides rippling over mas- 
sive flowing muscles. They didn’t act in 
the least afraid when they saw me, and 
the thought of what m‘ght ensue if I 
happened on one unexpectedly at close 
range wasn’t exactly reassuring. 

I was in grizzly country only a few 
days that year; but in 1942 the boss 
told me I'd have to make several trips 
in there for fish-tagging work. So 
not being able to afford a Springfield 
I bought me a .30/06 Enfield sporter, 
got permission to pack it in with me 
(for the area around the lake is a game 
reserve), and asked for an assistant. 
You can’t give all your attention to 
counting fish when you're wading up a 
slippery stream bed and expecting to 
meet a grizzly around each bend. 

Since I was city-bred, and compara- 
tively green, I requested that my assist- 
ant be an experienced woodsman, and 
suggested that he bring along a heavy 
rifle—not the common .30/30. The .30/30 
will kill a grizzly very dead, and so for 
that matter will a .22; but all I’d heard 
indicated it wouldn't kill a grizzly fast 
enough, except in the hands of a very 
cool expert shot, to save one’s life in 
case of a charge. 

The office staff seemed rather amused 
at my apprehensions about bears, but 


in due course David, my assistant, ar- 
rived—with a brand-new sleeping bag 
and a brand-new .30/30. He claimed 


he'd done a lot of hunting in northern 
Saskatchewan, and he reckoned that a 
30/30 is big enough for anything that 
walks. Shucks, he'd like nothing better 
than to meet up with one of these here 
big grizzlies. Sure would! 

The day we reached our cabin at 
3ear Lake we walked down after sup- 
per toward a near-by pool in the river, 
to estimate the number of salmon there. 
It wasn’t very far, but I slung the .30/06 
over my shoulder and warned Dave to 
bring his .30/30. 

‘Don't reckon it’s worth the bother 
for that little way,’ he shrugged, and 
strolled along behind me. 

We had not quite reached the pool, 
following a path that squeezed its way 
between the river’s edge and the poplar 
and willow bush that lined it, when a 
noise just ahead made me look up. My 
heart bounced, but I said to Dave as 
casually as possible, 

“Well, Dave, there are your bears.” 

Two grizzlies were standing on the 
bank not fifty yards away, looking at us. 
Dave went up the nearest spruce tree 
like a squirrel. I was scared, but I un- 
slung my rifle and raised it, throwing 
off the safety. One of the bears began 
to walk toward me, slowly. 

If the rifle had been ready I'd likely 


(Continued on page 96) 
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HE SNAKE was the deadliest-looking thing 

I had ever seen. He wasn’t big-——not more 

than two feet long and half as thick as my 

wrist—-but he was all hate and vengeful 

fury. He lay coiled in the dry sand beside the old 

woods road, dark dust-gray in color, sullen and 

ominous, every inch of him packed with the threat 
of horrible death. 

His head and three or four inches of his neck, 


lifted above the thick coils of his body, were 


spread and flattened like the head of a cobra. He 


looked a veritable king of killers. 
forked tongue flicked out at me 
soundless threat. That, I knew, was part of his 
war of nerves. While I watched, his body swelled 
to almost double its normal size with a swift intake of 
breath. Then the breath came out in an explosive, long- 
drawn hiss and I jumped back in spite of myself. Like an 
echo to my movement he struck——a darting motion of the flat 
ugly head, almost too quick for the eye to follow. 

I was far out of range, for the strike reached out no more 
than a few inches from the tense coiled body. Suddenly I 
laughed aloud at the whole performance. For all his ter- 
rifying appearance, this snake I was watching was one 
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of the most harmless, inoffensive creatures in the 

No poison sacs, I knew, lay beneath the beady eyes il 
flat, malignant head. The blunt, upturned snout was ba 
by no venom fangs. The wide mouth held nothing more 
gerous than several rows of curved teeth, ample to hol 
unlucky toad and force it down the elastic throat, but us¢ 
for more serious business. 

If this strange snake were to bite me he would hardly ‘ 
blood, and the bite would be no more venomous than that 
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IF YOU LIKE “EM, MEET A KINDRED 
SOUL. IF YOU DON’T, MAYBE YOU’LL 
BE CONVERTED. IN ANY CASE, THESE 
ANECDOTES MAKE LIVELY READING! 





tree toad. As a matter of fact, I knew it was next to im- 
possible to make him bite. No matter how close I came to 
him, how I handled or misused him, the flashing strike of 
that triangular head would never reach its target. Yet there 
were plenty of men who feared him above any other crea- 
ture. 

For this was a hognose snake, the prince of four-flushers. 
When it comes to bluffing, he is unsurpassed. No snake is 
more awful to look at than the hognose in his fighting pose. 
But he has nothing to back the bluff, and nothing can pro- 
voke him to real battle. 


Cs) A 


HE chances are you know him, for he ranges from 
I fb to Florida and westward as far as Mon- 
tana and Texas. But it is hardly likely you know him as the 
hognose. You probably call him the blow snake or puff 
adder, sand viper or hissing adder, spreading viper or some 
other name that suggests a deadliness he is far from pos- 
sessing. This chubby reptile has a long list of local 
monikers, all based on the belief that he is among the 
world’s most fearful snakes. 

I watched the angry roadside poser for a few minutes, 
then went back to my car for a camera. When I made the 
last picture the camera was on the ground, on the snake’s 
: own level, less than eighteen inches from his blunt snout. 
climbers He was still hissing savagely, still striking repeatedly 
toward my hands and face as I bent over the camera, but 
his strikes were shortened now, little more than convulsive 
jerks of his body, reaching only four or five inches in my 
direction. Ready at last to bring the sham battle to a climax, 





my hand. 

His tactics changed instantly and laughably. He went 
from terrible rage into the agony of an animal mortally 
hurt. He straightened out his tight round coil and rolled 
over and over in the dust, looping and twisting in a mock 
death struggle. His jaws gaped widely and a bulge amid- 
ships worked slowly up into his throat and was suddenly 
regurgitated. It proved to be a freshly eaten toad. Gradual- 
ly the snake’s struggles ceased. His writhing became slower. 
He relaxed and finally lay limp and lifeless, belly up, jaws 
still locked in the open grin of death. 

Here was his last card and he had played it well. To all 
appearances he was now a dead snake. I moved him with 
my foot, straightening out the loops of his thick body. He 
seemed as lifeless as a piece of rope. No enemy, unversed in 
his strange ways, would have guessed that he was anything 
save what he looked, a snake that had died mysteriously 
and quickly from a slap that would not have flattened a 
mouse. 

That trick of feigning death puts the hognose in a class by 
himself among all the snakes of this continent. It’s his last 
resort, used when no shelter is at hand and his fiercest bluff 
has failed. He has mastered it perfectly. A shamming 
possum does a fairly convincing job of playing dead, but he 
is a rank amateur alongside this thick-bodied serpent. 





S LONG as I stayed around, whether for ten minutes or 
an hour, I knew the snake would remain as he was. 


1 that One thing and only one would cause him to give himself 
acked away. I reached down and rolled him over on his belly. In- 
» dan- Stantly he twisted onto his back again. The prince of bluff- 
ld an ers seems to believe a dead snake must lie belly-up, and he is 
seless determined to convince you he is dead if he has to turn over 


a dozen times to prove it. 
After making the last of my pictures I had picked the 
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I reached out and whacked him lightly with the flat of, 
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The hognose puts on quite an act, which makes some people swear he's 
as deadly as they come. And he really does look dangerous, doesn't he? 












Actually, despite the cobra-like way he flattens his head, hisses, 
and sticks out his forked tongue, he's a phony through and through 








His other names— puff adder, blow snake, spreading viper— pay tribute | 
to the frequency with which his bluff succeeds. When it doesn't, he 
tries one final dodge: writhes in seeming agony, then “dies” belly 
up. Turn him over, though, and he'll flop right back the way he was! 











Even a snake necklace is not repulsive to the 
sense of touch—but don't pick the wrong kind! 





Two snakes to avoid like the plague: the cop- 
perhead, which is the color of dead oak 
leaves, and (below) the timber rattler. Their 
poison fangs are rightly to be dreaded 





snake up and dropped him into an old 
creel that had a patch of cloth sewed 
over the lid opening for just this pur- 
pose. I knew a small museum that 
would want to add him to its snake col- 
lection. That evening, as I was sitting 
with a dozen chance acquaintances in 
the lobby of a little north-country hotel 
where I was to spend the night, the 
talk happened to drift to snakes. Local 
legends had their inning and then I 
made the flat assertion that in Mich- 
igan, the state we had under discussion, 
only one poisonous snake, the Massa- 
sauga rattler, was found. 

A bearded old-timer turned on me 
promptly with mixed pity and scorn. 
“Guess you never seen a spread-head 
adder,” he said. “They don’t need to 
bite you. They just blow in your face, 
and you never know what hit you!” 

I confessed ignorance of any snake of 
that region whose breath was lethal. The 
old man launched into a blood-chilling 
tale of the only spread-head he had ever 
seen and how he had managed to kill it 
finally while a fellow worker shielded 
his face with the blade of a shovel. 

When he finished I said casually, “I 
happen to have an interesting little 
snake outside in my car. A hognose. 
I wonder would anybody like to see it?” 





OE at 
Luckily, the Massasauga rattler is small and 
sluggish, and generally keeps to the marshes 


Everybody would. I went out to the 
car, and before rejoining the group I 
shook the creel enough to make sure t 
snake would be in a resentful frame 
mind. Back in the lobby I gathered my 
curious audience in a tight little circle 
with the old-timer directly in front of 
me, lifted the lid of the creel, and flipped 
the snake out. As he struck the floor 
he whipped into a tight coil, his thick 
body expanded like an inflated inne: 
tube, and his anger exploded in a fi 
cracker hiss. 

The old gentleman jumped nearly 
twenty feet from a standing start. His 
eyes fairly popped with terror. “Tha 
he shrieked, “is a spread-head add 
Watch out, everybody!”’ 

I tried to reassure him: “Why, thi: 
snake wouldn’t hurt a fly.”” So saying 
picked the hognose up and wrapped it 
around my wrist—but the old-timer 
was already edging through the door 
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ENJOY snakes. I find them fully 

interesting as birds or animals, and I 
contend some of them are as beautiful 
as a speckled trout or a spotted faw: 
As a result a lot of my friends have 
looked upon me for twenty years 
something of a freak. 

Though I’ve never been a professiona! 
snake hunter, I have collected countless 
snakes for museum and photographi 
purposes. I’ve kept a few in captivit 





This yellow-and-brown pine snake traveled 
1,600 miles in one of the author's creels 


Hunting for rattlesnakes on a marshy Great Lakes island. Beginners are urged not to follow suit, unless they're with acknowledged expert 
30 
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and my son and daughter were seldom 
without a pet snake in their early youth. 


ES, and I’ve traveled days on end 
Y with a snake in my car as my sole 
companion. On one occasion I drove 
1,600 miles and spent fourteen days on 
a camera-hunting trip with a lusty six- 
foot pine snake shut up in a creel. I 
made no attempt to feed him and he 
suffered no ill effects, but of course he 
could not go two weeks without water. 
After the first day or so, when he had 
become used to handling, giving him a 
drink three or four times a day was a 
simple matter. I lifted him from the 
creel, coiled him comfortably on my 
forearm, and held him down to a road- 
side stream or pond. He dipped his head 
in and drank as readily as a kitten. But 
when a car loaded with tourists pulled 
up beside a bridge one afternoon to see 
why I was kneeling on the bank of the 
creek a near riot ensued. 

I came by that pine snake in an 
amusing fashion. In the country where 
I know this big, flashy, yellow-and- 
brown reptile—around Saginaw Bay, up 
the Lake Huron shore, and along the 
Wisconsin-Michigan border—he is al- 
most universally known as the “copper- 
head” and feared accordingly. As a 
matter of fact, the true copperhead does 
not range within several hundred miles 
of any of those districts. But that is no 
barrier to the vivid imagination of local 
snake “experts.” 

Driving north up the Lake Huron 
coast one day, I noticed a crowd of 
twenty or thirty people clustered around 
alow cage at a small roadside zoo of 
the kind maintained by many filling- 
station operators to lure tourist trade. 
My curiosity was stirred and I parked 
at the side of the road to investigate. 

The cage bore a crude, hand-lettered 
sign reading: DANGER! POISON 
SNAKES. KEEP AWAY. In a shady 
corner, lying in tight symmetrical 
oils, were three handsome, vividly 
colored pine snakes, apparently 
freshly captured. As I walked up 
I heard a man say in an awed 
whisper, ‘“Copperheads!”’ 

Pine snakes were not too com- 





A good way to capture snakes, harmless 
and venomous alike. At right are our old 
friends the racers, part of a colony of 
forty-four which were hibernating together 


mon in that sec- Thepilot snake, good- 


tion. I wanted one natured and quite 
of these, and harmless. Contrary 
asked the filling- to popular belief, 


he does not act as 


station owner a guide to rattlers 


about them. 

“Got ’em in a 
swamp over by the bay shore,” he ex- 
plained. “I don’t know what they are, 
but they sure do draw business. I’ve 
pumped more gas in a week since I put 
them in that cage than I pumped in a 
month last summer.”’ 

“Mind if I take one out and have a 
look at it ?’’ I asked. 

He gave me an amused, tolerant look. 
“No, I don’t mind. None of my business 
how you commit suicide.” 

I went back to the snake cage, 
opened the door on top, and stepped in. 
The top was low and I had 
to crawl on my hands and 
knees. The circle of on- 
lookers fell into stunned si- 
lence as I advanced. 

Now, pine snakes are 
notoriously good-natured. 
All the same, these were 
fresh-caught, and I expected 
a scrap. I have handled 
hundreds of snakes but I 
confess I still dread the bite 
of their tiny, needle-sharp 
teeth even though I know it 
is no more serious than the 
scratch of a needle. I chose 
the biggest of the three 
snakes and slid a hand 
warily toward him, hoping 
to grip him just behind the 
head if he showed fight. 

(Continued on page 72) 


Again the racer, Western 
counterpart of the black snake 











































































Ashby Jones 


Caloocahat- 


HE RIVER was the 
chee at Fort Myers, Florida. The 
month, the merry one of May, and 
I had just taken my first tarpon, 
a sixty-pounder, on a nineteen-ounce 
salmon fly rod. Not knowing how fara 
tarpon might run, I had somewhat re- 
luctantly substituted a star-drag reel 
that held 200 yards of twelve-thread 
line, for my salmon reel, which holds 
only forty yards of double-tapered silk 
casting line. The silver king jumped 
more than twenty times, and it took me 
almost two hours to bring him to the 
boat. By the time my guide got him 
aboard both fish and I were done in. 

The guide thought I might recover 
but he was sure the tarpon wouldn't, 
so we went ashore, strung him up, and 
took some pictures. I was sorry we had 
to kill the fish—I’'d wanted to release 
him with a pat on the head and an in- 
vitation to come back and play 
another day. So that afternoon I 
didn’t mind so much when the fish 
struck, made one or two magnifi- 
cent leaps, and then tossed my 
feather high in the air. 


ACK at Fort Myers that eve- 
ning, filled with mental pic- 


tures of those silver meteors flash- 


ing up out of the water, and 
elated at my success with the 
sixty-pounder, I decided that I 


was quite the tarpon fisherman, 
and that I'd call on Ashby Jones. 
In more than fifty years of tarpon 
fishing he has taken so many, and 
such big ones, that he certainly 


deserves to be hailed as_ the 
world’s champion. 
Jones was most cordial. He 


showed me his trophies, and let 
me pore over the log in which he 
kept a record of all the tarpon 


he’d taken since 1892. The book 
showed that he had taken five 
that weighed more than 200 
pounds. 


When I asked him what started 
him fishing for tarpon, he told me 
that in 1891, while he was up in 
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Maine trolling for lake trout, a colored 
waiter had showed him a giant fish 
scale, and announced that it came from 
the kind of fish they caught down in his 
country—in Florida. 

“That scale,”’ said Jones, smiling, ‘““was 
the bait that landed me; since seeing it 
I’ve never missed a season here.” 

Then, as I had secretly hoped, he 
asked if I’d like to go fishing with him 
in the morning. 

I'd had visions of a dawn departure, 
but it was after 10 a.m. when Miss 
Hickson, his niece, escorted him to the 
landing. Newt Roan, his guide for more 
than thirty years, helped make him 
comfortable in his chair in the stern. 

“These fish just have to wait for me 
nowadays,” Jones muttered. The grand 
old sportsman is in his eighties, his 
hearing is faulty and his eyesight poor. 

As we reached midstream Newt pulled 
out a medium-size red-headed plug, 
with a thirty-inch leader of twisted air- 
plane wire. He ran the swivel through 
the loop of a line attached to a remark- 
ably light bamboo bait-casting rod. I 
reached for the case holding my fly rod. 


" EVER mind that yet,” said Newt. 
“First of all we have to find the 
You troll this along until we dis- 


fish. 
cover ‘em.’ 

Instinctively I tested the drag. ‘Isn’t 
this rather light?” I asked. 


“It’s enough,’ Newt replied. ‘You 


don’t want to pull it away from him.” 


THUNDERBOLTS 


We trolled down the channel, 
into a couple of coves. We hadn’t se 
fish, when suddenly there was an 
plosion of water and a tarpon shot 
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the air, shaking his head. I saw 
plug go flying. 

“He didn’t seem to want it ry 
badly,” Newt laughed. “Oh, well, he 


was just a little fellow—thirty to f 


pounds.” 


= UT the motor and cast for them, 

ordered Jones. ‘““Now you can us¢ 
your fly rod.” He felt of my reel. “It’s 
too heavy—doesn’t balance your 
Newt, give him that level winder. It’s 
got 100 yards of thirty-pound-test Nylon 
on it.” 

“And that’s plenty of line,’”’ said Ne 
as he fitted it on the reel seat. “Her 
try this yellow plug.” 

I said doubtfully that I’d never « 

a plug on a fly rod. 

“Underhand, like this,” Newt 
tossing the plug out some forty feet 
‘“That’s far enough, now that we’ve cut 
the motor. When you retrieve it give it 
all the funny business you can.” 

Now fish began showing all around 


Said 


us. It has always been my contention 
that motor vibrations, especially in 
shallow water, scare off the fish, and 


Jones agreed with me. 
“In the old days,”’ he said, “when we 


used to fish from a skiff or canoe, the 
tarpon used to try to get in the boat 
with us—and sometimes they did. The 








It took Jones considerably more than an hour to boat and release this stick of dancing dynamite 
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pest thing to do when one comes in is 
for you to get out.” 

I became so interested in this new 
casting technique that I almost forgot 
about the fish, WHAM! One took my 
plug just as I was lifting it from the 
water. He took it, then tossed it almost 
in my face. Newt, who was using a 
light bait-casting rod in the bow, 


laughed again. “‘They’re harder to hook 
this way, but we think it’s more fun!” 

Then a fish struck at Newt’s plug, 
and missed. Struck and missed, struck 
and missed. Newt kept his plug coming 
in, giving it his entire repertory of 
fancy jerks. The tarpon nailed it at the 
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boat’s side. Newt 
lifted his rod. 

“Is he still on?” 
bawled Jones. 

“I guess so,”’ said Newt, trying to 
keep his line taut on the fish, which was 
spending most of its time in the air. “If 
they don’t throw the hook in the first 
two or three jumps they’re usually on 
for keeps,” he told me. Then he clam- 
bered around the side of the cabin, 
keeping his eye on the fish, and handed 
the rod to Jones. 

“Where’s my thumb stall? 
Wet it! Where is he now?” 
Jones called. 

“It’s all right, he’s astern,” 
Newt told him. 

“He’s going into the sun!” 
said Jones disgustedly. 

As he had on an eyeshade 
and two pair of sunglasses I 
couldn’t see that it mattered, 
but Jones kept on cussing un- 
til his back was to the sun 
again. The tarpon was about 
through jumping, and now 
began the tussle. As_ the 
veteran angler pulled back he 








smiled and his years fell 
away. Rarely did any line 
slip away from under his 


practiced thumb. Now the 


This 60-lb. tarpon jumped more 
than twenty times. Below, the 
silver king swirled up out of 
the water, shaking his massive 
head like a terrier with a rat 
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Newt Roan, Jones's guide for 30-odd years 


fish seemed under the stern. The little 
rod bent double. 

“Isn't that an awful strain on that 
rig?” I ventured. 

“Can't remember when we've broken 
a rod, a line, or a leader,” said Newt. 
“The fish would have to straighten out 
the hooks first—and often they do just 
that,”” he added cheerfully. 

It wasn't more than ten minutes from 
the time the tarpon was hooked that 
Newt thrust down a gloved hand, got 
hold of the leader, and hauled him aboard. 


he settled back in his chair. 
said the voice 


"| re much, Newt?” Jones asked as 


“Thirty-five pounds,” 
of experience. 

“The little rascal,’”’ muttered the other. 

Newt carefully extricated the plug. 
“We've never had this baby on before,” 
he reported. ‘Most of the fish in this 
river have our mark on them, especially 
the big ones. We've had some of them 
on three and four times.” 

“You'd think they’d remember to leave 
these plugs alone,’”’ I commented. 

“T believe they forget overnight,” said 
Jones. ‘‘Besides, they have tough 
mouths.” 

Newt slid the fish back in the water. 
It waggled its head a few times like a 
punch-drunk fighter, then plunged out 
of sight. 

“Fifteen years ago we started using 
artificial lures,” Jones told me, “and 
we've killed very few tarpon since then. 
Previously everyone around here used 
live bait—small catfish, mullet, or pin- 
fish. We fished on the bottom, and the 
tarpon would swallow the bait; you 
could cut the line, of course, but chances 
were they wouldn't live. I’m sorry about 
(Continued on page 78) 
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Here, for a change, Keith found the snow crust strong enough to support his weight 


By HENRY E. BRADSHAW 


HEY SAY that all one needs to 

hunt and shoot pheasants is a 

shotgun, a box of shells, adequate 

clothing—and a partner who is a 
crack shot. A year ago I had all of 
these, and still needed something more. 
I don’t mean barbed-wire clippers, 
either! 

In March of 1943, Iowa opened a 
spring pheasant season—probably the 
first non-fall session in the history of 
any state. Hunters, tired of rabbit and 
crow gunning, cheered loudly, re-oiled 
their boots, did some dry shooting with 
the living-room pictures as targets, and 
went to bed dreaming of frolicking 
through fields of clover after their fa- 
vorite birds. It would have been more 
appropriate to spend that warming-up 
period checking the priorities on snow- 
shoes, half-tracs, and machine guns. 

Keith Merrill and I were no excep- 
tions. We acted like a couple of school 
kids when the open season was an- 
nounced. Pheasants sometimes root up 
freshly planted corn and the 
farmers were demanding that the sur- 
plus of ringnecks in northern Iowa be 
harvested planting time. The 


seeds, 


before 
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AS IN THE FALL, YOU TAKE A GUN ALONG; 
BUT THE RESEMBLANCE ENDS RIGHT THERE, TO 
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JUDGE FROM THESE ADVENTURES (AND MIS- 
ADVENTURES, WITH THE ACCENT ON THE MiSS). 


THEY TOOK PLACE IN 


conservation commission estimated 
that farmers were spending an av- 
erage of $300 a year to support the 
birds. All this didn’t matter so 
much to us as the realization that 
a bird hunt was in the offing. Our 
trigger fingers itched. We had vi- 
sions of whirring wings as beauti- 
fully plumed ringnecks burst from 
clumps of grass at our feet—and 
visions of blasting down these fast- 
est of our upland birds. 

What we didn’t know was that 
hunting pheasants in the spring is 
not like hunting pheasants in the fall. 
True, the hunter carries a shotgun, and 
it is pheasants he’s after. But there the 
likeness ends. 


HEN Keith and I arrived in north- 

ern Iowa we found the corn, the 
clover, the beans, and the weeds through 
which we had hunted the preceding fall 
almost all packed tightly to the ground. 
In fact, there was snow on top of it. A 
March blizzard had sneaked in when no 
one was looking, and the scenery was a 
mass of glistening white. 
Before the week was 


over, anyone 
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trying to plow through a field wa 
treated to a delightful mud bath—fre« 
But at first it was mostly crusted snow 
Where the wind had been able to get 
good sweep at it, it was hard enoug 
to support a man. When he did brea! 
through he went down three feet, usua! 
ly with one foot on top of the snow al 
one on the ground. 
exercise for an athlete. 
in trim! 

The pheasants at this time of yea 
usually cluster together in groups \ 


. . provided he 


fifty or more. We found this year to be 


no exception. And do you know of any 
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Don't think | staged a sit-down 
strike. But | needed a breather— 
and time to figure out what next 


















shotgun. The birds wouldn't fly 
away. They just walked off and 
left us. 

Disconsolately we sat on a snow 
bank and pondered how to get a 
shot at those birds. A tiny creek 
which ran alongside the field gave 
Keith an idea. 

“T’ll sneak down the creek bed,” 
Keith proposed, “and come in 
from the other end of the field. 
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thing that will make a hunter’s mouth 
water more than to sight fifty pheas- 
ants in the middle of 100 acres of snow- 
covered pasture or plowed ground, and 
realize that he can’t get within shoot- 
ing distance of them with a shotgun? 

To make matters worse, we had 
brought along .410 shotguns only. Yes, 
I said .410’s. The stories of the thou- 
sands of birds just waiting to be pre- 
pared for the table had weakened our 
reasoning—if we ever had any. What 
we needed was a couple of .30/30 rifles! 

Spotting a group of birds in one open 
field, we obtained permission from the 
farmer to try to get them. Then, care- 
fully, we tried to stalk to shooting 
range. Just as carefully, the pheasants 
moved away, keeping the distance be- 
tween us about twice the range of a 
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You get down behind this snow 
bank. I'll walk back slowly into 
the field—and they will drift down 
to you.” 

“Good idea,” I enthused. “When 
they get close enough, I'll jump 
up and they’ll flush and I'll get a 
shot at you.” 

Keith looked me over quizzical- 
ly. “On second thought,” he 
amended, “you go down the creek 
bed.” 

But I was already down behind the 
snow bank, seeking the shade of a tree 
to protect my eyes from the glare of 
sunlight on the glazy snow. 

“Surround ’em, fella,’’ I called. 

So off Keith went, slipping along the 
ditch out of sight of the birds. 

In about fifteen minutes, by peeking 
over the top of my “blind,” I saw Keith 
come out in the open at the other end of 
the field and begin walking slowly 
toward me. Two or three sentinels in 
the flock of pheasants stopped pecking 
at the snow and stiffened their necks. 
Keith plodded on, gun ready. I began 
to breathe more slowly. Two or three 
of the hens, apparently having noticed 
Keith, wandered toward me. Then a 
young cock began to race my way, 
clucking loudly. 





Yes, it's our old friend the ringneck. But it took us a long time to learn 
how to get him off the ground. At first, try as we would, those confounded 
birds just scuttled off across the fields, way beyond range of our .410's 


I don’t know how he signaled them, 
but a sentinel rooster stopped ’em all 
and led them across the frozen creek 
halfway between Keith and me and out 
of range of both of us! We saw them 
clamber up the far bank and race into 
the pasture beyond. 

Laboriously I plowed over to meet 
Keith. 

“Looks like we gotta surround ’em 
quicker,” he said, breathing heavily. 

“Yeah,’’ I muttered. ‘“‘Let’s set traps.” 

“That was some plow down that ditch. 
Big drifts,” he added, to explain his 
puffing. 

We stood there and watched the flock 
in the pasture. Here and there some 
weed clumps and some short, leafless, 
thin bushes were bunched together. 

“Maybe we can use what little cover 
is over there,” I suggested. 


WE WENT down into the ditch and 
separated. Once I emerged onto 
the pasture the crunchy snow made 
enough noise to warn a deaf person, 
but fortunately it was crusted sufficient- 
ly to hold my weight. Keith, about 200 
yards away, was sliding along as if he 
were stalking a flock of ducks on a 
pond. Through the thin trees in front of 
me, I could see the heads of the sentinel 
pheasants pop up occasionally, but as 
yet none had stretched itself in warning. 

After what seemed hours, we both 
were close enough to shoot. I was al- 
most afraid to breathe as I peeked out 
at that fine collection of big reds. Al- 
ready I could smell the aroma of roast 
pheasant drifting from the oven. 

In our decision to converge on them 
from different angles, Keith and I had 

(Continued on page 98) 
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O THE ANGLER passing by, the 

broad rivers of the northern plains 

may not look too attractive. And 

yet those waters hold a secret in 
their depths. They hold that sporty 
fellow, the Western goldeye. 

Too little has been said of this hand- 
some battler with his deep shining sides 
ind belligerent cast—-chiefly, I suspect, 
because his ways have never been fully 
understood. 

Now I don’t pretend to know all 
about him, but I have studied his habits 
for years and he has supplied me with 
countless hours of thrilling sport. Com- 
mercial fishermen now and then draw 
attention to the excellent table qualities 
of their “Lake Winnipeg smoked gold- 
eye’’—meaning the same fellow, Hiodon 
chrysopsis, of whom I speak. Besides 
being an epicuré’s delight he’s a game 
fish par excellence, and deserves to take 
his rightful place in the sun. 

He's not a big chap, this shadlike fish 
with the large golden eyes. He seldom 
weighs more than two pounds, and the 
average is rather better than one. He 
is narrow and deep, often three or four 
inches deep and sometimes more. In 
length he runs from eight to fifteen 
inches. Because of his build he is able 
to.put great pressure on the line, and 
when he turns that stubborn nose of his 
and heads for distant places he takes a 
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lot of stopping. He has scarlet fins and 
tail, back, and sides of silver with a tint 
of purple, and a belly that is a creamy 
white. 

He is to be found from the Ohio River 
northwest to Saskatchewan. In south- 
ern Alberta alone he frequents the 
North and South Saskatchewan Rivers, 
also the Brazeau, Clearwater, Red Deer, 
Bow, Oldman, Waterton, Belly, and 
many others. I am informed that he 
is also common in the northern rivers 
such as the Athabaska, Smoky, and 
Peace, but I have never fished for him 
there. It is pleasant to reflect that 
such streams will be even more ac- 
cessible to the angler after the war, by 
way of the Alaska Highway. 

Each year goldeyes migrate upriver. 
The runs begin in April, continuing 
through May and sometimes into June. 
All season long they are to be found in 
the Western rivers, but in the fall they 
once more travel downstream. 

Goldeyes run in schools and even in 
midsummer are generally on the move. 
When going from one place to another 
they follow the main current, where the 
flow is deep and strong. The places 
where they love to rest and feed are in 





the backwaters and deep holes whic! 
have been washed by the whims of th: 
stream. The deeper the water and th 
larger the hole, the more likely the) 
are to be found in it. 

However, for some reason the schools 
do not frequent every likely-lookins 
pool, but instead seem to prefer 
swing in to the shoreline only at ir 
tervals of several hundred yards. Thi 
goldeye fisherman must discover whi 
are the currently popular ports of cal 

One year a huge U-shaped hole was 
gouged in the bank of the Red Deer 
tiver in a section where I often fis! 
For one whole season it seemed that 
every goldeye school for miles upstrea! 
and down used it as a feeding and rest 
ing place. But the next year the tem 
peramental river dumped silt into the 
hole and left it a shallow bog. Then ths 
goldeyes abandoned that stretch of rive! 
altogether. 

Even a few days of high water may} 
alter their feeding habits. One after 
noon we were fishing a number of back 
waters which had been very productive 
during the previous two months. Wés 
took little notice of the fact that since 
our last trip the river had risen a couple 
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of feet and fallen again. Our luck was 
poor. The goldeyes just didn’t seem to 
be around. Finally about an hour be- 
fore sunset one of the fishermen, Henry 
by name, decided to move on to a cer- 
tain hole half a mile downstream. He 
had a hunch, he said. 

Three of us continued to fish unsuc- 
cessfully in the area where we had been 
all afternoon. At dusk we rowed down 
to pick up Henry because it seemed 
useless to fish any longer. He was play- 
ing a fish when we hove into sight, and 
on the bank hung as nice a string of 
goldeyes as any man could ask. 

This goes to show that the formula 
for taking goldeyes is subject to change 
without notice. There are days when 
these fish, like well-educated trout, will 
take only one kind of bait or fly. And 
again, of course, there are times when 
they simply cannot be induced to strike. 


HEN first hooked, these fish fight 

deep, but as soon as they realize 
that they are in trouble the acrobatics 
begin. Goldeyes will do practically any- 
thing that trout will do. They will stick 
their heads out of the water and shake 
them. They will walk on their tails, 
twist, fall on the line. Nor do they fight 
in the open if snags are near. 

I have lost more goldeyes than I like 
to admit to submerged logs and similar 
obstacles. One year I had to abandon 
an otherwise excellent fishing place be- 
cause the fish could escape as fast as I 
could hook them. 

In many respects, goldeyes and trout 
have similar feeding habits. Except for 
short periods at the beginning and end 
of the season, goldeyes are predomi- 
nantly surface feeders. They will take 
either wet or dry flies and a wide va- 
riety of other artificial lures, small 
spoons included. Best of all, however, 
they like grasshoppers and will strike 
them viciously all through the grass- 
hopper months. However, great care 
must be taken to see that no part of the 
baited hook remains in view. In this 
respect goldeyes may be even more 


When on the move, goldeyes hug the current: but they feed in backwaters like this 


cautious than trout. When grasshop- 
pers are not their customary food, as is 
the case early in the season, it is im- 
possible to tempt them with preserved 
or artificial hoppers. Small artificial 
trout-size June bugs will sometimes do 
the trick on opening day. 


OWEVER, the most useful lure dur- 

ing late May and early June is a 
tiny roll of white fish flesh. This is 
easily obtained from a little bait-steal- 
ing, fly-chewing pest which frequents 
goldeye waters. Variously known 
dace, sandfish, or flat- 
headed chub, he'll take 


as 


any lure meant for 
goldeyes and take it 
quickly. A thin strip — 


of his flesh, rolled in 
the shape of a worm 
and threaded onto a 
Number 10 hook, will 


make the goldeyes 
strike when all else 
fails. Apparently this 


roll of flesh resembles 


some underwater 
larva upon which 
goldeyes feed, but I 


have never been able 
to discover what it is. 

Goldeyes like best 
to feed in the slick 
where current and 
backwater meet, go- 
ing after the booty 
which comes down. on 
the current. When a 
backwater is large it 
is often impossible to 
reach such a point 
from the bank and a 
boat must be used. In 
fact, the distances in- 
volved in fishing such 
wide rivers make wad- 
ers practically useless. 
(Cont’d on page 67) 
Average specimens weigh 
around a pound and a half 











He’s little but he’s scrappy, 
Goldeye is, and he gets around. 
After watching him stage a bout 
anywhere from the Ohio River 
to Saskatchewan, even the trout 
fan will wonder why this shad- 
like game fish is not better 
known. Here a sportsman who 
has admired him for years gives 
the low-down on his record 
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Halfway across the 
river, the author 
paused to face the 
camera. The .45 in 
that G.|. holster 
was his own idea 
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ENRI, in his quaint but effective English, had painted a1 
exciting picture of boar hunting on this exotic South 
west Pacific island. ‘“The bush,” declared my portly plan 
tation-owner friend, ‘‘she is full of beeg cochon and leet 
cochon, but he is verry hard to find w’en it is daytime, onless you 
look for heem wit’ dog.” 

I could well believe this, for on previous trips into the jungle 
I had seen the damp ground pockmarked with innumerable hoof 
prints of wild pigs—particularly along streams, near swamps, 
and where remote coconut plantations infringed upon the bush 
I had also happened on a number of hog wallows, but only onc: 
had I seen meat on the hoof. A sow with a litter of small black 
shotes had crossed the trail ahead of our party, flashing through 
the thick growth like dark ghosts. 

But I knew of at least two instances where aggressive boar 
had actually attacked details of our U.S. troops. 


NE of these attacks had been made on my friend the major 
O (a medical officer) and two of his men, who were making 
mosquito survey. They were following a game trail along th 
banks of a slow-moving stream, with the major in the lead, whe! 
suddenly they came face to face with a large black boar firml) 
planted in the trail ahead of them. They were unarmed; but ths 
major, who was raised on a Southern farm, thought he coul 
easily frighten the brute away by clapping his hands and letting 
out a yell. 

No soap—the boar still stood his ground. The major then mad 
a jump toward the pig and yelled louder. Things happened. T! 
tusker started toward the men and then shifted into high. 

“I sho’ thought those men of mine were movin’ mighty fast 
till I passed them up,” the major told me later in his delightfu 
drawl. ‘We had to take to trees, and that old he-hog kept us uJ 
there for half an hour before trotting off into the jungle.” 

Such reports, along with the stories Henri had been relating 
whetted my eagerness to hunt these Pacific porkers, and Henr 
volunteered to make arrangements. 

“How about my bringing along a Garand?” I had asked. 

“Wat you tink?” retorted the planter. “You like carry beeg 
cannon all day? Ho, ho, I tell you, my fran, you don’t bring gu! 
because I bring jus’ the ting to shoot the peeg with.” 


EALIZATION that my friend should know what he was talk- 
R ing about had convinced me—almost. But when that early 
morning hour arrived for leaving my quarters, I compromised by 
strapping on my .45 automatic and a couple of clips. 

It was daybreak when, driving Henrietta the jee] 

I rolled into Henri’s plantation. He came out t 

greet me with a broad smile and a warm handshake 

“You eat someting, no?” he asked, and led mé 

protesting into the house, where the Tonkinese cook 
had a big pot of coffee and a batch of French toast 
prepared. The coffee was blacker than Tojo’s heart 
and about as thick as molasses. These islanders 
grow their own coffee, and drink it so strong it 
would almost eat the rifling out of a good gun. I 
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Ory, 


jokingly said as much to the planter as I liberally diluted 
my coffee with fresh milk. 

Henri snorted. ‘Wat you make? You spoil good coffee! 
Bes’ ting you drink heem like he is.” 

I learned that the planter had already sent two Tonkinese 
boys and the three dogs ahead. The wiry little Tonks, whom 
Henri had brought in from French Indo-China, were to 
await our arrival] at the starting point of the hunt. 


S WE headed for the jeep Henri picked up two guns 

from a corner. One was his familiar 16 gauge single- 

barrel shotgun, made in Europe; the other was a .22 Win- 
chester automatic, Model 63, which I hadn’t seen before. 

I was dumfounded. “Henri, for the luvva Pete! Is that all 
you're taking along in the way of guns?” Although I have 
plenty of respect for the small dose of dynamite wrapped up 
in the .22 cartridge, it seemed inadequate for the task at hand. 

“Oui, mon ami. Thees leetle rifle, she shoot many, many 
cochons. One shot, pouf! the peeg is dead. We shoot heem 
in the head. The shotgun,” he added, ‘we take for shoot 
maybe pigeon.” 

Though feeling somewhat reassured, I was thankful I had 
that big-bore handgun of mine along. As we jolted down 
the rough and muddy road through the deceptively beautiful 
jungle, Henri explained how we were to hunt. The dogs 
would put a porker at bay against some multi-rooted banyan 
tree, or the wide-flanged base of a teak tree, or perhaps a 
coral pocket. Following the voices of the dogs, we 
would approach the quarry and finish him off. 

“Almost like killing a pig in a pen,” I remarked. 
“No wonder the .22 is used.” 

“Ho, ho,’”’ countered Henri, ‘‘so that wat you tink! 
You wait, my fran—you got moch to learn.” 

My companion particularly warned me to keep 
out of sight, in approaching the game at bay, and 
to make no noise that might attract the notice of 
the pig. Otherwise, he said, the boar would very 
likely charge straight for me. 

A couple of miles from the plantation we came 
upon the Tonks and the dogs at the appointed spot. 
I backed the jeep into an opening at the side of the 
road and prepared for a wet hunt. It had rained a 


Back where Henrietta waited: 2 boys, 3 dogs, 2 hunters, 
with Henri at right. But they were 3 porkers to the good! 
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few hours previously, and the jungle was still dripping. Henri 
laughed as I slipped the G.I. belt around my waist with the 
.45 in its holster, but said nothing. 

Then he handed me the .22 and a box of Remington Klean- 
bores that somehow had found their way to that far-off part 
of the world. As I filled the magazine my friend described 
the vulnerable spot to aim for in a porker’s head and further 
admonished, ‘““You mus’ be mos’ careful and not shoot the dog. 
The peeg, he go this way and that way queek.” 

We started through the jungle, and a short time later wad- 
ed a remarkably clear river. The Tonks and the three dogs 
had gone ahead to put up game. Fifteen minutes elapsed; 
then the quiet of the hush was broken by the excited barking 
of the pack. Henri listened intentiy as the noise receded to 
our right. 

“Ah, he beeg peeg, hokay. He run too moch to be small 
one, Come, we go,” he said. 


ND go we did—I never suspected my husky friend was 
A capable of the speed he put on! In a short time we both 
were panting, and soaked to the skin. The noticeable incline, 
the dripping bush, and the already sweltering atmosphere had 
begun to tell on us. The planter glanced my way and chuckled. 

“Ho, ho! You tink this honting so easy? An’ you jus’ start.” 
Three times we thought the dogs had that wild pig cor- 
nered, and three times it broke away. As yet we hadn't even 
seen the boys, the dogs, or the boar, and our progress had 
slowed to a fast walk. The boar was a 
big one, Henri insisted; a small porker 

Continued on page 100) 
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STALK THROUGH THE 
DRIPPING JUNGLE WITH 
HENRI AND THE CAP- 
TAIN, BUT REMEMBER 
THAT THE QUARRY ACTS 
AS UGLY AS IT LOOKS 
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Cat-tail Cove wos \it 


T HAD BEEN Lew’'s bright thought 
that two strangers in need of the 
local dope ought to consult the best- 
informed person in town, who natural- 
ly would be the barber. Credit is due 
Lew for that much; but I can’t hand 
him a great deal more. 
In the upper end of Weeneck Pond, 
we were confidentially told, fishery peo- 
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glorified mud 








Py 


ike 


ple dumped a load 
of brookies every 
spring. Go way 
to the upper end. 
Don’t listen to 
folks who tell you 
somewhere else 
and plenty will. 

The barber 
hadn't mentioned 
cat-tails. Nor had 
he any means of 
knowing that Lew 
happened to be 
allergic to cat- 
tails, or at least 
thought he was. 
So, here we were 
in Massachusetts, 
at the upper end 
of a pond, as care- 
fully directed. 
And here, upon 
Lew’s insistence, 
we were about 
to go elsewhere 
without so much 
as wetting a line. 
And chiefly be- 
cause Lew didn’t 
like cat-tails. 

He claimed they 





gave him hay 

fever. Especially now in early spring 
spreading their darned pollen all 
over the place. That wasn’t all. They 
cramped his fishing style. I got the 
impression that wherever cat-tails 
lurked, they took peculiar delight in 


snagging his backcasts. And why 
couldn't they make up their minds to 
live either on land or on water, so you'd 
































Gs at tails 


The bog was given over to a forest of spears, beyond which lay the open water 


more or less know what to expect 


and pretty much where to expect ’em? 


We were then standing high and dry 
on a wooded bank, having made no at 
tempt to slosh through the wet uncer 
tainties of an extensive bog, adorned by 
a remarkably prolific crop of cat-tails 
beyond which lay the open water. 


- O TO it, if you like,” said Lew 
“But not for me. Not when 


there’s plenty more good fishing water 

I'll grant it was the sort of prospect 
you don’t go out of your way to tackl 
And just then Lew sneezed. 

“Dang those cat-tails,” he snuffle 
“I’m going to get out of here.” Hi 
waved a hand disgustedly toward the 
bog. “Look at ’em, will you. What go 
on earth are they?” 


“They must be some good,” I de 


fended. ‘“Let’s see. Well, you might 
take the case of Moses. If it hadn't 
been for cat-tails, they’d never have 


” 


found Moses. 
“Those were bulrushes.” 
“Same thing,” I assured him. “It 
really means cat-tails.” 
No it doesn’t,” he insisted. ‘Not in 
the pictures in my Sunday-school book. 
“The pictures in mine showed cat- 
tails,” I said. “And I’m pretty sure 
that’s correct. I’ll admit there’s such a 


thing as a bulrush; but if you’ve ever 


been duck hunting, and tried to hide be- 
hind the true bulrush ¥ 

“For the love o’ mike,” he inter- 
rupted. ‘‘We’re supposed to be fishing 
What's more, I don’t believe that barber 
knew what he was talking about. For 
if this place were any good, it stands 
to reason somebody would be fishing it.” 
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There seemed logic in that. Either 
the fishermen about midway down the 
pond were unaware of this hot spot at 
the upper end, which the barber had 
told us about, or they didn’t like it any 
petter than Lew did. So we made a 
right-about face, and hoofed it south- 
ward. Presently, at a tactful distance, 
we joined the silent throng, some of 
them fishing with worms, others flick- 
ing a fly. 


T TURNED out to be a real nice place 
to fish. Unlike a cat-tail bog, the bot- 
tom here was solid—remarkably so for 
a pond. You could wade with a sense 
of security, and cast with comfort. 
These idyllic fishing surroundings suf- 
fered from only one disadvantage. To 
wit, there didn’t seem to be any fish. 
We’d been there for quite a while. 
Finally I edged up to a portly individ- 
ual, and asked with suitable humility if 
he knew these waters well. That seemed 
to break down his reserve. He got real 
friendly. 
“Must be pretty dumb if I don’t,” he 
replied. ‘Fished them ever since I was 
a kid.” 
Attached to his person was an opti- 
mistic No. 3 creel. I tactfully inquired 
as to its content. 
“Not a thing,’”’ he declared. ‘‘No sign 
of a fish. It’s too cold for 'em. That's 
the trouble. Whew! You need fur 
gloves for this kind of fishing. I been 
here ever since sunup. There was a 
skim of ice when I started.”’ 
I nodded toward the upper end of the 
pond—to the cat-tail territory I was be- 
ginning to wish Lew and I hadn't va- 
cated so expeditiously. 





“How’s it up there ?”’ 

“Nothing now,” he answered. ‘Good 
later on in the season, but nobody ever 
caught anything at all there this early.” 
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THE PLACE TO FISH, THOUGH, IS WHERE THE 


What might happen in June didn’t 
interest us much in early April. Lew 
and his allergy for cat-tails appeared to 
be vindicated. The barber had erred in 
his timing. 

I jerked a thumb in the opposite di- 
rection, toward the lower end of the 
pond. ‘How are chances down there ?”’ 

“‘Hopeless.”” He brought in his line, 
and changed flies. ‘‘Weather’s all wrong. 
Come back in a week and I'll show you 
trout.” 

I wished him luck and edged on, 
chiefly with the hope of getting warm. 
Perhaps because I seem to have that 
kind of nature, I waded southward, 
toward the lower end I’d just been ad- 
vised against, flicking out a fly on the 
way. Looking back, I saw Lew follow- 
ing, also casting, and apparently to no 
better effect. 

The extreme lower end lay hidden 
around a wooded point. As I turned the 
point, a final small cove hove into view. 
What I saw there seemed to me worth 
a smile. I waited for Lew and, as he 
drew near, called, “I’ve got something 
for you, Lew.” 


E ARRIVED, glimpsed, and gasped 

his disgust. ‘‘More cat-tails!’’ he ex- 

claimed. ‘‘And I thought Good-by!”’ 

“Wait a minute,’ I insisted. ‘We've 

tried every other kind 

of water. Why neglect 
cat-tail water?” 

“You try it,”’ he said. 
“Those plush-headed 
spears give me hay 
fever.” 

I continued on to the 
cat-tail cove. It was 
the sort of water you 
would ordinarily dis- 





FISH ARE 


By 
ELON 
JESSUP 


miss with a single 
glance as being use- 
less for fishing pur- 
poses—and about 
everything else. But 
I was committed, 
and felt obliged to 
give ita trial. I kept 
on casting, idly, for 
want of 

better to do. 

My idling was suddenly interrupted. 
Instinctively I set the hook, and pres- 
ently I was netting a ten-inch brook 
trout. 

Lew, in the distance, evidently hadn't 
noticed. I called and held up the trout. 
Next I knew he was hoofing it toward 
me, cat-tails or no cat-tails. 

“Let’s see it,” he demanded. 

I dived into the creel, extracted the 
evidence, and held it up. He reached 
across as if to make certain it was real, 
then glanced up and down and around 
the slightly glorified mud puddle from 

(Continued on page 62) 


anything 


The darn things were always lurking, ready to snag a backcast 

























































EER hunters from Maine and 
Pennsylvania, from the swamp 
and hill cover of the South, and 
from the great fir forests of the 

Pacific Northwest are apt to lift a 
skeptical eyebrow at the mere mention 
of hunting astride a horse. In those 
sections a horse would be too noisy, and 
the cover is so thick that a buck would 
be out of sight before the hunter could 
pile off and shoot. 

Over a vast area of plains and moun- 
tain country, however—from Mexico to 
Alaska—a stout pony is considered al- 
most as much an item of hunting equip- 
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ment as a rifle; and probably as manv 
deer are killed by horseback hunters 
as by foot hunters. And deer are 
not the only big-game animals hunt- 
ed by mounted men. In Alaska, where 
the timber line is low, and where 
white sheep are often found along the 
bases of the mountains, hunters go out 
from camp on horses, spot the sheep 
on the ridges above them, and then 
stalk on foot. In Mexico sheep are 
hunted in much the same way. There, 
though, the country is so dry that un- 
less pozos, or wells, are available, horses 
cannot be taken into the ranges. 





A good horse for deer hunting—short- 
coupled, powerful, old enough to be steady 


Throughout most of the Western states, 
antelopes are hunted on horseback, and 
so are elk. 

Hunting on horseback has many ad- 
vantages. First, perhaps, is the saving 
of the hunter’s legs. Our average hunter- 
sportsman, although he is inclined to 
kid himself, isn’t exactly a double for 
Tarzan. He is, let us say, a man in his 
thirties or forties who labors at a desk 
and whose principal exercise comes 
from striking matches and turning the 
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HUNTING PLAINS AND MOUNTAIN DEER 
HAS A TECHNIQUE ALL ITS OWN. GET- 
TING THAT HEAVY CARCASS BACK TO 
CAMP IS ALSO QUITE A PROBLEM. BUT 
WESTERNERS HAVE IT ALL WORKED OUT 
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This party has just got two bucks. Now horses, not hunters, will do the toting 


pages of magazines. Every year he 
swears that he is going to take time 
out to toughen himself up for his annual 
hunt, but every year the time somehow 
flies by without his doing so. Suppose 
this same man wants to hike in five 
miles from his camp, and then climb a 
thousand feet to hunt a mountain where 
big bucks lie close under the rim rocks. 
The five-mile hike in itself would be a 
tough proposition for him, and by the 
time he had climbed the thousand feet 
to buck country, he would be so weary 
that deer would no longer interest him. 

Now, let us put this same chap on a 
horse. If he knows anything at all 
about riding, a five-mile jaunt is noth- 
ing. Even if the country is fairly rough 
he will be up to that rim rock an hour 
and a half after he leaves camp. He 
can tie his horse then, and hunt quietly 
and carefully—with his mind on the 
business in hand, instead of on his short 
wind, his aching legs, and the long trip 
back to camp. 

Suppose our hero catches a buck get- 
ting out of his bed under that rim rock, 
and polishes him off. The value of his 
horse is then increased about 1,000 per- 
cent, as he can simply load the buck on, 
and head back for camp. Without a 
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horse, however, he would be faced with 
a grueling task, for carrying a buck 
five miles is a job to break both back 
and heart. I once carried a 145-pound 
mule deer about three fourths of a mile 
to a road where I could load it in a car. 
I survived the experience, but it was 
a tough job. Another time I carried a 
white-tail buck, weighing about 100 
pounds, nearly four miles. I want no 
more of that! A dead buck, even a 
small one, is one of the heaviest and 
clumsiest burdens known to man. 

Another little item in favor of horse- 
back hunting is the amount of territory 
that can be covered. In the semiarid 
West, game is much more thinly dis- 
tributed than it is in the better-watered 
East. So, in Utah or New Mexico, for 
example, it is always an advantage, and 
particularly when hunting the wide- 
ranging mule deer, to cover a lot of 
territory. A day’s jaunt of from twenty 
to thirty-five or even forty miles is not 
impossible on a horse, and there is al- 
ways the chance that the next mile will 
bring a great buck crashing out of the 
brush at the head of the canyon. 

Since the horse itself is the No. 1 
requirement of horseback hunting, let 
us first turn our attention to the mount. 


Riding along the side of a steep canyon gives a clear 
view of anything that moves below, or on the far side 


The hunter will run into all kinds of 


horses old and young, strong and 
weak, tame and unmanageable, sensible 
and skittish. The average rancher is 
likely to give the hunter who comes to 
borrow or rent a horse the oldest, 
tamest, most sluggish animal he owns, 
since he (often correctly) holds the 
deer hunter’s horsemanship in low re- 
gard. Other ranchers—those who love 
a practical joke—will sometimes give 
him a bronco that is apt to pitch him 
off, or leave him afoot the first time he 
dismounts to shoot. 

The ideal hunting horse is one that 
has been raised in the mountains and 
that has worked cattle. He should be 
an animal of mature years, calm and 
strong, and used to the curious things 
which men do. A husky, well-fed horse 
between eight and twelve years old is 
about right. Such an animal is old 
enough to have some sense, and not too 
old for a long hard ride. He should be 
short-coupled, and have powerful mus- 
cles so that he can negotiate steep hills, 
and he should be mountain wise so that 
he will not step on rocks that will roll, 
or try to go across slippery bed rock. 
He should be alert and nimble, so that if 
he does slip he can recover without 
falling. 

If the horse we describe has hunted 
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Here, at the tail end of a strenuous day in the hills, the hunting horses are being watered 


before, and is used to the sound of rifle 
fire, so much the better. Getting left 
out in the hills on foot is no pleasant 
experience. Once I rented a horse that 
seemed ideal. He was strong, calm, and 
intelligent. About ten miles out, a big 
buck jumped from his bed in the canyon 
below me. I piled off, and killed it with 
one shot. Before the echoes of that 
shot had died down, I heard a pounding 
of hoofs and saw my tame, calm horse 
headed for home. I chased him a mile 
but had to give it up. I rough-dressed 
the buck, hung him in a tree, and 
hoofed it back to the ranch. 

On another occasion I had an other- 
wise fine horse that always ran half a 
mile or so when I got off to shoot. I 
fixed him, though, by tying the reins 
up short so that I could jerk them over 
the horn and hold his chin against his 
neck. After that he stood. 


animal is naturally calm, is quite 
simple, but the occasional horseman 
should keep several things in mind. The 
first, in the order of time anyway, is to 
walk him a quarter of a mile or so 
before getting on in the morning. Even 
the most sedate horse will often pitch 
a little when mounted cold. Another is 
to remember that there is no such thing 
as a safe horse. View every animal you 
ride with respect and you'll live longer. 
A few years ago I hunted deer with a 
rancher friend, and rode a big, strong, 
calm ten-year-old that was considered 
safe—-even for children and deer hunt- 
ers. A fine horse he was, too, one of the 
most satisfactory I have ever ridden. 
But the next week he killed my rancher 
friend. 

It happened this way: The rancher 
had taken the horse out early in the 
morning, and had ridden it hard all day. 
Toward nightfall he was returning to 
the corral, where the horse would get 
rid of the saddle and his heavy rider 
and would be fed and watered. Within 
half a mile of the corral my friend saw 
a cow he wanted to look over, and 


preys the hunting horse, if the 


turned the horse. That calm old horse, 
disappointed and rebellious, started 
pitching 


on a very narrow trail on the 
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side of a steep canyon. Man and horse 
tumbled into the canyon together. The 
next day they were found, the man 
dead, the horse badly injured. 

A horse is not a machine, but a sensi- 
tive, fairly intelligent animal which 
often knows more about the particular 
job in hand than the man on him. Given 
his head, a horse will get safely off a 
steep mountainside. If let alone he will 
find his way back 
to camp. If the 
horse wants to go 
one way to camp, 
and the hunter an- 
other, the horse is 
always right. 

For purely selfish 
reasons, the hunter 
should take good 
care of the horse 
he rides. At noon 
he should loosen 
the cinch and let 
the horse graze. 
He should see that 
it gets plenty of 
water and feed, 
because a hungry 
horse is a weak 
horse, and a weak 
horse may fall or 
stumble and injure 
the hunter. 

Hunting on 
horseback is no 
separate art, rath- 
er it’s the applica- 
tion of common 
hunting principles 
and the use of com- 
mon sense. When- 
ever possible, the 
horseman should 
work along the 
sides of the draws 
and canyons, so 
that any buck will 
be in view long 
enough for him to 
get off, jerk his 
rifle out of the 
scabbard, and go 
into action. The 
open, thinly tim- 








bered canyon country of the West lends 
itself admirably to this type of hunting 
When the hunter is in terrain where the 
deer can get out of sight quickly, o1 
where a bedding ground makes a shot 
imminent, he should not be too lazy t 
dismount, tie his horse, and hunt on foot 
Many a buck has got away because the 
hunter stuck to his horse too long after 
fresh sign told him bucks were about 


FEW years ago I had been hunting 
the heads of the canyons along 
the steep southern slope of a mountain 
By 10 o’clock I had seen about twenty 
does and fawns, but no bucks. I had a 
strong hunch, though, that there was a 
buck in the next canyon. So when I got 
over the ridge I dismounted and edged 
along, rifle in hand. A buck had been 
bedded under a rim rock, and out he 
came. Thirty yards would have carried 
him around a point and out of sight. 
I cut him down on the second shot, be- 
fore he could make it. If I had still 
been on the horse, the buck would 
have escaped before I could fire. 

In other words, there is far more to 
hunting on horseback than simply stay- 
ing on the horse as if it were a sight- 
seeing bus, patiently expecting a buck to 
pop up and offer a shot. Many deer are 

(Continued on page 68) 


Tie up the antlers of a white-tail, so they won't gore the horse 
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| 90es fish, 
This spring, whether in 
the United States or on 
one of the war fronts, 
many of us are likely to 
find ourselves greeting 
the new fishing season 
with strange gear, and 


in even stranger waters 


In New Zealand, Serg. Gene 
Ward gets a tip from Capt. 
E. Nimmo, expert fly caster 










Food, not sport, beckons these 
U.S. marines, atop an amphib- 
ious tractor in the South Pacific 
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WORK BENCH 





> NE of the simplest and most reliable sportsman’s lamps ever 

O devised is made from an old bottle, part of a tin can, some 
wire, and a candle. Properly made, it is safer than an open- 
flame candle, easier to carry than a lamp using liquid fuel, and 
; dependable even in a gale. It can be stood on a flat surface, 
carried by the handles, or hung from a hook, as at right. Save 
batteries by using it to supplement an electric lantern, or keep 


it on your boat as an emergency 


CAMPERS / BOTTLE 



















light source. It will come in useful! 












HOOK 
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3 For the candle holder use 
a 2-in. disk from the lid 
of a tin can. Make about 8 
radial cuts to within '/2 in. 
of the center, then bend up 
the sectors and curve them 
to fit around the candle. 
Now solder or rivet this cup 
to the center of the traylike 
bottom. For this you can use 
a can or jar lid that fits 
the bottle snugly, and punch 
holes in it to admit air. But 
whenever the lamp is set down, 
these holes are covered up 





4 You can cut a better "tray" from the bottom of a tin can about % 

in. wider than the outside diameter of your bottle. Make the cut 
about | in. from the bottom; then make eight % in. cuts in the side of 
the tray, to form '/2-in.-wide lugs. Bend inward as shown, so the 
bottle edge will rest on them, and '/ in. off bottom. Round off corners 
of what's left of the tray rim, and punch holes for the wire holders 





Clamp a glass cutter 

to a block of steel 
or wood so that the cut- 
ting wheel will touch the 
side of a quart bottle 
/2 in. from the bottom, 
and scribe a line around 
it at that level. Press 
hard enough to score the | 
glass, but don't plow 
a furrow that will chip 




















2 Fashion a "“hammer' 

from an iron rod 3/16 
in. in diameter by mak- 
ing a right-angle bend 
say %4 in. from one end. 
Insert into the bottle 
as shown and gently tap 
the glass at a point just 
behind the scored line. 
As you do so, the glass 
should start to separate. 
Now keep on all around 
the line, but don't be 
in a hurry. If the bot- 
tle isn't flawed, and you've done your work properly, the bottom will 
fall off when you're through tapping. But it's wise to have one or two 
spare bottles on hand, just in case luck fails you at the first attempt 





























5 Using coat-hanger wire, bend two bottle-shape frames having a 

loop handle on one side. Add a sliding loop at the top, and a hook 
for hanging. (See sketch for wiring details.) By slipping the loop over 
the top of one frame, both frames can be swung aside, the bottle 
lifted off and the candle lighted or replaced. Lastly, punch holes 
near the perimeter of the metal “tray,” so rain water won't collect 
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the proprer Care 


NLESS properly cared for, even the best of hikin 
boots will become stiff, lifeless, prone to crac} 
Yes, and white with mildew too. So follow the 
directions on this page and you'll reap dividends, both 

in foot comfort and in longer wear. 

While in use, boots should be greased or oiled at least 
once a week. If you prefer, you can use any good con 
mercial shoe dressing in place of neat’s-foot oil. Take 
time to hang boots up each night, as at left, as well 
as whep you put them away; and use shoe trees o1 

stuff the toes with paper. Lastly, when 
Keep boots upside down in a cool closet, using YOU buy a new pair, break ‘em in before 
coat-hanger wire for hangers. Tie the arms of leaving home—and save yourself grief! 
each hanger together with paper clips or string 





Even if your boots don't need resoling, new 
hobnails are probably in order. You can buy a 
box for a few cents and put them in yourself 


To soften and preserve the leather, rub in lots 
of neat's-foot oil. Do this by hand—on both 
sides, unless the boots are lined—rub in more 
oil, and allow several days for it to penetrate 


Where there's stitching, apply a thick coating 
of mutton tallow, goose grease, of any animal 
or vegetable fat and leave it in place. It will 
soon harden and serve to waterproof the seams 


Don't try to oil the leather until it's clean. 
First remove the laces, then scrub with saddle 
soap. Don't forget the well-known elbow grease 


Now take a fresh dry rag and wipe off any ex- Dress rawhide laces too with neat's-foot oil be- 
cess saddle soap; then allow the boots to dry fore replacing. Need new ones? Get ‘em now! 
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Want to ruin your footgear? Just chuck it on a 
closet floor, right by a heating pipe, as here! 
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IN AT THE MAKING OF AN ANGLER 


x Sa ‘ — Mrs. John A. Spear of East Orange 
DOG FIREMAN a aa . N.J., becomes really what ot: yg 
With his paws and teeth ot aS oe fly fishing—at Lac Jambon, Quebec 
Jack, a German shep- ee 
herd, helps J. R. Smith, 
forest ranger of Fay- 
ette County, Ala., put 
out small fires. Jack's 
keen nose detects the 
smoke before the fires 
have a chance to be- 
come raging and de- 
structiveconflagrations 





MUST HAVE FALLEN THROUGH THE ICE 
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"Can't understand what anyone sees in this sort of thing" 
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Last winter Eugene Duplessis found this deer carcass frozen in the 
ice of a lake in Maine. Foxes were fighting over the bones and 
tufts of hair, and trying to dig out more of the ice-held venison 


SNOW TRACK OF A RUFFED GROUSE 


De iaP VER since seeing that SS ee 
b R photo of a ‘“mysteri- "Tossing a little feather out on the water, and hoping—" 
e 





ous snow track” which 
was published last fall 
in OUTDOOR LIFE, I have 
been on the lookout for 
something that might 
solve the mystery. Now, 
while this picture of 
the trail left by a ruffed 
grouse, which I took re- 
cently in Nova Scotia, 
may not be conclusive, 
the lower part of the 
photo does look re- 
markably like the track 
you published. Anyway, 
it’s my guess that that 
mystery of yours could 
be solved very quickly 
by observing the prints 
made in the snow by 
some such bird as a 
pheasant or quail. 

Bonnycastle Dale Jr. 





"Oops, there goes the fly! And just feel this rod quiver!" 


Yipee, a trout—a real live trout! Say, this is fun, at that" 


FUN WITH FAWNS. These twins were found starving in a 


swamp near Houma, La. They take milk from a bottle, but their 
tavorite food is mud—the soft oozy kind found around crawfish holes 
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This Happened to Me ! 


NO MAP, NO COMPASS—WISE GUY! 
By CLYDE ORMOND, Rigby, Idaho 








HREE YEARS AGO, CLIFF ROBERTSON 
AND | WERE HUNTING ELK AT SNOW 
CREEK, IDAHO, NEAR YELLOWSTONE PARK; 

THIS AREA 1S WOODED AND ROLLING, 
WITH NO NATURAL LANDMARKS — AN 
EASY PLACE TO GET LOST. YET, BECAUSE 
WE FELT WE KNEW THE COUNTRY AND 





























VA | ie WE WALKED EAST, WE 
74 MUST BE ABOUT HERE. IF 
— WE WALK SOUTHWEST, WE 
SHOULD HIT SNOW CREEK 

\— AND FOLLOW IT DOWN 
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WE PAY CASH 
FOR ALL TRUE 
ADVENTURES 
THAT CAN BE 
TOLD THIS WAY 




































WHATS THAT BLAZE, 
CLYDE? YELLOWSTONE J 
1S SIX MILES EAST OF A@eg 
CAMP AND WE fg 
THOUGHT WE ‘ Hi ot 


ia 


HUNTED NORTH! <0 
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(ZA a5 <= § 












































REEL FOLLOW THIS GORGE 
Pai ON COWN UNTIL 


@\ — LIKE A 
COUPLE OF 
. | TENDERFEET! 














a YOU'RE A HELLUVA WAY FROM 
SNOW CREEK-ITS AGOOD TEN 
MILE. NOW'S ITS DARK You'LL 
HAVE TO GO ON DOWN MOOSE 
CREEK AND THEN UP THE 
ROAD TO SNOW CREEK 
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Sg NOU FELLOWS SURE 
Y| GOT Twisted uP! 












=*\ YoU BACK TO YOUR 


> COMPASS 
NN ol 
N SS 
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“What would the Ar-my do with-out the En-gi-neers?” pops the $64 question in “Song of 

the Engineers”. A hard one to answer! Wherever the Army advances, in tropic jungle or 
Arctic outpost, the Engineers are out in front preparing the way .. . building air fields... 

throwing bridges across broad rivers... constructing highways over formidable mountains 
. . resourcefully transforming “impossible” assignments into routine tasks. 


Speed is a vital factor with the Engineers, and outboard motors have proved highly useful 
in ferrying and bridging operations. The Evinrude above, fresh from its packing case, will 
soon know what it is to “get the works” from the hard-working Engineers, 


1 Mounted on the stern of a standard Engineers’ ponton, (the 2 Ferries built quickly — here’s how the Engineers do it! 


Army term is ponton, not “pontoon’”), this Evinrude makes Several pontons are decked together with standard bridge 
fast work of transporting bridge material. It takes stamina as material and, with motors mounted, the ferry is ready! Here 
well as power to deliver the goods in this kind of service! 3 Evinrudes do a “triple screw” job pushing a truck up stream. 


~*S 


ows 


iL. 


Ready to go with another load. Such service is not as 4 After Victory there will be thrilling new Evinrudes for 
— Spectacular as that performed by the great Evinrudes that all to enjoy! Today it is our job to deliver to our fighting 
lrive the Engineers’ speedy Storm Boats, but it’s as important forces the finest motors that all our skill and long experience 
— and it may have to be performed under battle conditions! can build! EVINRUDE MOTORS, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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SS 


EVERY DOLLAR YOU INVEST HELPS SPEED VICTORY ... BUY MORE WAR BONDS 

























































































































































; listi f th i d by th 
Here’s a listing o e€ various open dates set by the states 
d i d d from ilable official lati 
an provinces, conaense ro avaliapie official regu ations 
; |ALASKA INDIANA MICHIGAN (Cont'd) * | NEW YORK? * 
Rainbow, Steelhead, Cut I t May 1-Aug. 31 | AU other lokes | Otsego Whitefis! Jan 1-Oct 
throat, Brook, and Lake Rock, Black, Kentucky Trout June 25-Sey } Lake Trout, Landlocked 
Trout, Grayli N Silver Yellow White Black Bass June 25-De l andchinook Salmon, Ou 
1 Stripes d Bass, Blue Sluegill, Sunfish }June 25-Fet S ananiche, Whitefis! I 1-Sept 
ALABAMA a gill, B - Red wee . all other fist | June 25-Ma l Prout : . \l l-Aug, 
Black Bass (Green Trout p . \ appre oe Dn-tFOUS Strcame : Pike Perch, DPickerel 
South of U.S. Hig! erch (Wall-eye), Pike Prout Apr, 29-Sept. 4 Great Northern Pike May 1-Ma 
vay 80 y 6-M ' ! Pickerel Yellow Black Bass jJune 25-De Black and Oswegc Ju Ne 
North of U.S. High a = June 16-Apr, 30] Hluexill, Sunfish June 25-Feb. 28 | Muskalong 1-De 
aor Ma 8-At \ umel Catfish, Carp __ All other fis! |No close seas Short-nosed Sturgeor J l-Ay 
All other fish N se 8 Gar, Dogtist Sucker, | Striped and Calico Bass 
— No close season |MINNESOTA * | Lake and Sea Sturge 
eoced ee Sauger, White Fer 
ARIZONA * IOWA Bulll — Crappie N eas 
Trout May 30-Sept. 30°] Curtis , 5.N falo, Carp, Bullhead, Yellow Perch |N season* 
Black Bass, Striped Bas oo” Ape 15 ew! + ng Decks Sheer 
Channel Catfish, Crappt¢ oe} . ‘ l-Sep sf ~ se, ( el Sheeps- 
inesitt. teens oo Nor hern A). all ezed yhead Ga ts! Eelpout May 1-Feb ) |NORTH a x | 
fish Sullhead, Carp Yellow ; Py h h ie i ~ ( rn 4 fink a an rd a Ruthe _—~ 
: " t erch Stripe: rea her ike Kes, and “ 
rs may Ring Perct . ” Yellow. and Silve Suss|May 15-Nov 0 Muskellur May 15-I Countics, and gots F 
Black, Calico W irmoutl Crappie | Highway 18 in Bu 
ind Rock Ba Crappie Southern Zor May 20-1 ) and Caldwell Count 
ae * Sunfis! ind Bluegill June 15-Nov 0 Northern Zone iJune Z1l-} > Trout \ \ 
fa Oct. 31 Rock and Sand Sturgeor Black and Yellow Bass All other fisl June Apr 
lack Sass May 16-Mar, 15 Paddletis Aug. 1-Nov, 30 Southern Zone May 29-D L PRest of state ; 
Rock Warmout! ut Bullhead, Sucker, Red Northern Zor June 21-D l All fist M \ 
White Bass, bP 1, Sur ! «, and other fist No close season Suntish, Rock Bass, Cat- 
fish, Wall-eyed ‘Pike Special ‘seasons and lim tish NORTH DAKOTA 
Crappie, Channel Cattish|N ! tx in M <ip mel Southe Zoe Ma ID Prout, Landlocked Sa n| M S 
WV - Dive a “ ee See lune 21-D Walleyed and = Nort! 
eRe ae a Lak a iaiied es D 1-« Pike, Perel Ma 6-Oct 
CALIFORNIA * tate we 9 ec see ys almon Trot 2 Bass. Crappie, Sur ] O 
_ ‘Golder unt “ ji pee seasons in Mis 
Tr it ite cky Mountal: : and ¢ S(PP er and ne 
Whitefish Ma oO — je. 7 repin Croiz Lab OHIO * 
Salmor I . I me lur 1 Nt ( River Pri t \ Se 
Steck and Call Ba \ rf |N lose season where they form bound Black and Spotted Bb: 
Crappie, Suntis Sa y wat between Wi Northern Zone \ 
smento Pe Ma o *]KANSAS rn nsin and Minnesota Southern Zoe , \ 
Golder rout iJu s Kentuc May 26-Apr, 2 I ea Apr l Crappie, Rock, and W ¢ 
Grunnion | M ‘ e, Yell Wi ‘ Rock Bas Bass, Sunfish, B 
Striped Bass, Sha N ( Ca ! Crappie, St sh, Wall Cattis! ellow Pet 
‘‘atfish Y soe i adel eae eyed, Sauger. and North Yellow Pike Perch, M 
can ern Pike Catfish. Pereh|May 15-1 kellunge, Sauge N € is 
. Sar Ss! ‘ nosed 
COLORADO * KENTUCKY turgeor | Ma I 
rout, Grayling, White Black, Rock and St ed Bia k Ba: June 20-D oun aneeen 
fish Vl oO 1° it Tre : . : at, ee Bee Chan 
Bass, Crappie, and other ) 8 Sauger ne atHian. Crappie N 
ae, Se ‘ ae are june 1-Apr. soe] MISSISSIPPI = 4 
All game ' L-F S |OREGON * 
CONNECTICUT « LOUISIANA ‘ i Game fish not less tt 
Alewife Ma 1-M Black, Ye ind White MISSOURI . | in length inchadios 
Lamprey Eel vl 1] 1 Bass. Crappi Steen’ Ne close season I : | trout, salmon, and steel 
Lake Trout Ar ! \ State parks and trout head less thar 20 ir 
Pickerel, Wall-eved Pik management waters | Mar 1-0 lengtl Apr. 15-Oct, 31 
Yellow and White Pere! —— en * All other waters [May 30-D Game fish not less than 10” 
Calico Bass, ¢ ppie Apr. 15-3 I ; Channel Catfis! Mar. 15-M & in length including 
Rrook Tr - Apr | “y ed nc , ne mut Sept i} iJ D> trout, salmor and stee 
Shad Ay 0-J ; bdo! A. ce-out-Sept. 14 head less thar ) 
ae | + abet ' ! eams {lee ut-Aug. 1 ength in coastal s 
Striped Bass in inland Sethen endl mes ' May -D nd lakes and t 
waters. Bullhead N : i Byers : + ~ ) t Sept 30 jJur 15-De lesignated wate N 
Since x, 4 = : . ce-out—Sept 14 a. 1 i Salmon 6 etn ad over 
3 buss ’ iin l other fisl ’ t 4 € ped 
DELAWARE fe lJune 1-June 20 zo" in og ee 
Shad, Herrir MI J 0 Biack Bass, White Perch] Sturue 
Sturgeon M 1-J 0 Lakes and ponds lJune 21-Sept, 30 MONTANA * , | 
Trout Apr. 16-A 5 Rivers above tidewater |June 21-Sept. 14 All game fist | Ma N ‘}PENNSYLVANIA «x | 
Bass Pune I l i Ks and strean iSene 21-Aug, 15 pire \ »- July 
Pike, Pickerel | [une 25-Mar 1 NEBRASKA fe Lake ot Salmon Trout _ [July 1-Sept 
t rappie Sunfis M Y | Slack and Rock oem >48S e Per 
Yellow Ned. Can N t any —— Eel. ¢ , ss, ¢ “ocr ie Bullhead Pickerel, Muskellunge J 1-N 
| an n. Catish = Feb. 15-N ) Sunfish, Catfish, Sheet bt ite, Calico, and Rock] 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA Shad, Hickory Shad, Her- His head, Wall-eye I , ue nos sf s A 
Black Bass, Crappir M MI ! Mar, 15-June 20] ,,°t™. and Sauger Pike || Ma . , Bluewill, — F 
Bream, Winter Shad, and I Apr. 15-July 15 erch, Su ker, Carp Buf-| Stenaing ( = ¥ TT 
| ther fish . ila k i (Racks) prune 8-H , i N 
leconiwa Above tidewat luly 1-Nov, 30 [NEVADA : 
Sines Hace * \N eM 14° In tidewate | Au 1-Mar. 31 \ ame }Apr, 15-0 RHODE ISLAND x 
Bream, Sneckic Perct Susquehanna ‘ n oF } Ay luly 
4 ° Wall-eved Whit Black Bass, Picker June ! 
| like, Jack N r nd Yelle : J NEW BAprones * White Perch. Yel | 
Vickerel, Fallfish, | — oe Se Striped Perch, St 
GEORGIA * shu fish, Crap-| rout on, tm 2% Bass I 
ill game fish pie i ck “Phas s, Bream |July 1-N 0 k ir n. I ita 5 
t 1 ‘ Brows ! ain- | 
Catoosa, Chattooga, Dade . Ty ' . May 1-A SOUTH CAROLINA a | 
| a vo Gilmer MASSACHUSETTS Bu f fishin nly All in N 
rordon abershar ‘) ’ - » 2 a ’ So) | 
Lumpkin, Murray, Pick 4 -_ = Apr, 15-July 31%] Lake T cand Salmor 
ens, Rabun, Stephens cllow Perel ornes in a iters; | Brook SOUTH DAKOTA « 
Towns, Union, Walker Dorel Pi nes < P i. at - we i — wor gre oa 7 il , — May 1-S¢ 
‘ F hitflel a ere ore out n lesignates wa . a ey am ‘ 
b ‘i and =6Whi l . w Northern Pike. Muskal A ail i ters Sept. 1-Sept 0 Pike Ae eer mm 
> ‘ ‘ : 11 ’ »-Feb , | illor W Ie Bluegil " 
: Res . . ! . \\ ! Apr. 15-Feb. 1 Horne l Ju 1-0 i ; ;' M I 
| | k I Jul 1-Feb. 1 Pike-Per Jur 0 Riack I , : . 
Prout * Pickerel June 1-Ja . 
rout. Whiteftal Ma N 15* . Black Bas | 0 . 
varge-mouth Black Bass gy - ae Yellow P |No close son | TENNESSEE 
| Salmon, Steelhead j l-Apr * Bet le Li . a | Ma oO 
on, Bullhead Cat Wall-eved P > . lack. Rock, W 
| wd Perct Crappie ‘needs, Fike J me NEW JERSEY Yellow Bass, W 
| ie N e season* abe ‘ ern ms — : Trout, Land ed Salmon|Apr. 15-4 & Pike, Sauger, Must 
" t I ar l pSept.¢ s lunge, W) Black] 
/ r Apr. 29-Sept. 4 ike, Pick Pike Perch|May 20-N X iM 
| |1LLiNors - wk Bas Tune De l Jan 1-J Catt , D | 
sluegill, Su | June Feb, 28] 8 iB Rockfis June 1-! . s 
rrout, except L ake Trout|Apr. 1-Sept. 30 Lake Trout |N 1-Oct Black, Os o, hic Sturgeon.” y . tk | 
; W all eyed Pike, Pickerel| May 1-Fe s \ ther fis | Ne e sea Rock, and White Bass 1 tl 1 IN 
| Black Bass Pike Lakes | Crappie June 15-N — 
Southern Zone May 15-Mar l T t May 15-Sept 1 
Central Zone jJune 1-Apr. 1 Black Bass lJune 25-Dee. 31 TEXAS * 
Northern Zone jJune 15-Apr 0 Bluegill, Sunfis June 25-Feb 8 sla Bass, Crapp 
Crappie, Rock, Warmouth \ ther fist May 15-Mar. 15 | White Perel | or 8 
White, and Yellow Bass Trout streams and trout ' May 15-N Bream, Goggle-eye N 
Bluegill, Sunfish, Lake } 1 Brean 
| Trout Whitefish and Bla k sass Bluegill, erch, Sunt Catt ’ . 
ether game fol \ il al ve — Sept. 4 the Perch Bineat a & (Continued on page 116 
Popes ed fiel Ap Sept. ! June 1-N “* 
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pt. 10* 
ig. 31* 
ir. 1* 
V s* 
_ A 0 
ig. 3l 
mr. 14 
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wt. 15 
: 4 
31 
31* 
“And this is perhaps our most famous imprint 
Wada THIS 1§ perhaps OUP W7OS QAW0US lin prin mee 
+ eine 7 vA Pee tos | es 99 
7 a Manhattan made with Calvert Reserve 
‘i M*™ a beautiful friendship has been ibtle “soft”? flavor caresses the critical 
cemented when someone has sug- palate! “Today, when fine whiskies are so 
, gested a Manhattan made with Calvert scarce...when eve ry precious drop of 
Reserve. For this celebrated whiskey has Calvert Reserve is drawn from a limited 
an oh-so-delectable way of blending with supply of rare, ever-diminishing stocks*, 
18 —rather than overpowering —the other it is more than ever before...“‘the chotcest 









METROPOLITAN MOMENTS ...... dy Peter Arno 







HOLLYWOOD 































ingredients in a mixed drink. And its vhiskey you can drink or serve?! 









* Calvert has distilled only wag 
alcohol Since October &, 942 Calvert Distillers ( orporation, N. Y aso Blended Whi Key 86.8 Proot 65% (Csrain Neutral Spirits 























Wet Flie 


URPRISINGLY, wet-fly fishing is 
much neglected. The method is a 
“must” on a well-rounded fishing 
program, yet many anglers never 
use wets at all, while others employ them 
only haphazardly. Many anglers, other- 
wise proficient, while acknowledging the 
worth of wet flies, master only the sim- 
plest way of fishing them and never go 
deeper into the subject. When their 
method fails, as it often does, either they 
give bucktails a whirl, return to their 
favored dry flies, or quit. In doing this 
they are passing up some decidedly fas- 
cinating fishing, and they may 
also be passing up the fish. 

It is a positive fact that trout 
feed under water far more than 
they do on the surface. It is 
natural that they should. Food 
always can be found on the bot 
tom, or between the bottom and 
the surface. On the other hand, 
surface hatches of flies occur 
only spasmodically, and are un- 
certain except under the most 
favorable conditions. Many 
anglers believe there also has 
been a decided falling off in 
surface hatches on many of our 
streams in recent years. If so, 
this too will tend to make the 
trout less surface-minded. Also, 
many of the largest hatches of 
succulent flies come at night, 
when the great majority of 
anglers can gain no direct bene- 
fit from them. Observing eyes 
noting the empty nymph cases 
in the morning, will know why 
the trout are inactive and in 
disposed to take. 

Now the fact that trout do 
most of their feeding unde 
water doesn’t mean that they 
will refuse to take your dry fly 
when naturals on the surface 
are scarce, or perhaps entirely 
absent. On the contrary, often the best 
time to take fish on a dry fly is when 
there are only a few flies on the surface 
or in the air, because then the trout are 
not likely to be selective as to pattern. 
It does mean, however, that at such 
times the fish primarily are interested in 
underwater food because it is plentiful 
and always available. For this reason, 
only the fish in certain types of water 
are likely to be interested. in a dry fly. 
So by all means continue to use dry flies, 
for that method of fly fishing is probably 
the most interesting, as well as easiest, 
of all. But do not use them exclusively, 
or you'll cramp your style and retard 
your progress as an angler 

‘If you become a good wet-fly fisher- 
man, as well as an artist with the dry 
fly, then automatically you'll be a better 


performer with both. Proficiency in wet- 
fly fishing will help you to pick out those 
waters where the dry fly will work, and 
likewise you won’t waste valuable time 
fishing wet-fly water with a dry fly. 
Now don’t be affronted at this, you 
dry-fly purists. I like dry-fly fishing so 
much that it is difficult for me to change 
over to wet even when I positively know 
that I should. I well know that often 
only the dry fly can fool a wise fish. But 
to get the most out of our fishing we 
should study and use wet flies and 
nymphs, if only to improve our dry-fly 





There are times when you have to fish ‘em wet, or not 


game. Knowing how to make wet flies 
produce will teach you things about 
trout that you never will learn from dry- 
fly fishing alone. 

That intelligent wet-fly fishing is an 
art, no one honestly can deny. But it 
requires an intuitive understanding that 
makes it a hard game to master. The 
reason sO many give it up after a few 
half-hearted tries is because they don’t 
try hard enough and long enough to 
acquire this very necessary intuitive 
knowledge. Without it wet-fly fishing is 
dull and unproductive. 

Wet flies—and this term includes 
nymphs whenever mentioned herein 
may be used successfully from the be- 
ginning to the end of the season. How- 
ever, they are most necessary when trout 
are feeding deep jn pools and stillwaters, 
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for Fun and Fish 


























































or when they are busy chasing minnow 
nymphs, and what not in rather fast t 
very fast water which varies fro! 
medium to very deep. In all shallovy 
waters trout are quite likely to rise 
an artificial dry fly even when there ar 
no naturals to bring visible rises. 

There are two basic reasons for thi 
The first is sight. If the fish are feeding 
on the bottom in deep water, they d 
not readily see the occasional insect 
floating on the surface. But when feed 
ing on bottom in shallow water they se: 
such surface food readily, and are no 
averse to taking it for the sak: 
of variety. The other reason i 
temperament. Trout feedins 
greedily on one type of food 
will not leave it for an occa 
sional morsel of another kind 
if it is necessary to travel any 
appreciable distance to get it 

So, if you see a trout feedin; 
on bottom in water no deepe! 
than two feet, you don’t have t 
change to a wet fly to catcl 
him. A well-placed dry fly doe 
just as well if not better, bé 
cause that trout will readily s« 
your dry fly and he won’t mind 
darting up to get it. The shal 
lower the water, the mor 
certain this will be and tl 
more effective your dry fly wi 
prove, provided always that you 
do not scare the fish either wit 
cast or delivery. 

However, if the trout is i 
deep water, he probably wo! 
see the dry fly at all, and if hs 
does, it’s almost certain that 
he won't go for it For he 
have to make a definite brea! 
in his nymph-feeding routine 
leaving the plentiful food right 
at hand for a stray morsel float 
ing far above him. Instine 
alone would prevent him fror 
doing this. The dry-fly purist is unpré 
pared for such a situation, and it is n 
always possible to find a trout feedir 
on bottom in shallow water. For th 
reason, if for no other, you always shoul 
have wet-fly equipment handy and kno 
how to use it. 

There are a number of ways to fish 
wet fly in deep, slow-moving water, a1 
in fast, rather deep rapids. Only tl 
basic two, one for each purpose, will t 
discussed here. These two are very sati 
factory most of the time, and if master: 
thoroughly will aid you in making vari 
tions to suit exceptional occasions. 

First let us consider quiet-water fis! 
ing. We will assume that we are goin 
to fish a deep glide having an unbroke 
surface, with a current so slow that onl) 
the movement of objects floating upo 
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Too bad, friend...but maybe next 
time ASHAWAY lines will 

in these days, when Ashaway ts 
he available devoting its entire productive capacity 


to wartime work, it's true that many a fisherman must con- 
sole himself with memories of the ones “that got away”’ » » » 
But, maybe the next time a big one comes along, the right ASHAWAY LINE will be 
available. We certainly hope so.» » » Right now, we don’t know just when that 
day will come. But we want our friends in the trade and among fishermen generally to 
realize that we are not forgetting them. Nothing would make us happier 
than to be back on the old job of producing the kind of lines fishermen swear by.» » » 


That’s why we are working so hard on the war jobs assigned to us ... 





that’s why we urge you to buy War Bonds. The sooner it’s over, the sooner we can 
get busy turning out lines. | 
ASHAWAY LINE AND TWINE MANUFACTURING CO., ASHAWAY, R. I. ore 


























































Fly fishing —long looked 


upon as the pinnacle of an- 





1s 





gling skill and science 
even more exciting when a 
GEP Actionized Tubular Steel 
FLY rop is used. Its excel- 
lent action, extreme lightness, 
willing response and ease of 
care are features that have 


made it a big favorite with 





trout fishermen everywhere. 


GEP also manufactures a com- 
plete line of BAIT CASTING 
RODS and SALT WATER RODS 





—all popularly priced. 
* * * 


to enjoy economical fishing 
trips in years to come— 


BUY WAR BONDS TODAY 


UNTIL PEACE COMES 


... and Uncle Sam no Jonger 
needs our production... please 
be very careful and considerate 
of your fishing tackle to make 
it last as long as possible. 


Gephart 


for Exkilarating 
TROUT FISHING 


... GET HEP TO GEP! 


GEPR< 









1020 West Adams Street, Chicago 7, Illinois 


Specialists in Steel Fishing Rods tor 


BAIT CASTING @ FLY FISHING ¢ SALT WATER FISHING 
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it reveals it. burst it is necessary tog P@'? 
study the water carefully, determin at 
the speed and exact course of the cur. 
rent, the locations of deepest parts, u 
possible concentration places for spentg&¥ 
insects and other food. Also, if your « an 
are trained to it and the water is suff 
ciently clear, look for flashes and move-§ SU 
ments which indicate that trout reg W! 
active. If the trout are just hugging t 
bottom, without feeding, it is a hopel 
situation no matter what you use or how 
well you fish. 

If you persist in making this preli: 
nary study every time you come toa new 
stretch of water, gradually you'll develo; 
the art of interpreting conditions. That 
art is very necessary if you’d progr 
beyond the luck stage in your fishi 

Now, having decided where to diré 
your first cast, which should be ma 
upstream, you being downstream fri 
your object, wet your flies. Do this 
thoroughly, perhaps with mud or some 
soak preparation which will cause bot! 
flies and leader to sink readily. We w 
assume that this first cast is made to the 
upstream limit of the main current 
“tongue,” and at the edge of your side « 
it. After the fly or flies alight let ther 
sink. At the same time, correlating the 
action with the speed of the current, r« 
trieve just enough line so that you tak 
up the slack without disturbing the nat 
ural downstream drift of the cas 
Watch the line closely during this drift 
If you see the line make any deviatio 
from its deliberate progress, then take NI 
up slack and strike at once, because it 
almost certain that a striking trout is — & 
the cause. Often this pause or move t 
ment is so slight that you'll doubt the 
evidence of your senses, but don’t let : 
that doubt influence you, or you wi t 
miss many excellent chances of hooking 
and landing good fish W 

Once the flies reach bottom, retriev 
slowly, lifting the rod tip a foot or tw 
every little while, to make them loot 
as if they were rising from the bottor 
After each lift, pause a moment or tw 
before resuming the steady retrieve 
Failing a strike, fish the flies to tt 
limit, until they are almost at your fe 
before you lift them for the next cast 

If you do get a strike that you mi 
try to refrain from lifting the flies fr: 
the water when it happens. If, reacting 
to the excitement of the strike, you 
lift them, you will cause a disturbar 
that either will frighten the fish or els¢ 
make them so suspicious that they wil 
stop feeding for half an hour or longe! 
So, after a miss, just let the flies si 
wherever they happen to be, agai 
watching the line and cautiously taki! 





in any excess slack. Resume the retrieve 
after the flies have reached bottom 

Repeat this whole method of operatio! r 
until you have covered thoroughly L 


the water you can reach—not merely the 
places you have selected as best. This i 
most important, for it may be that y 
have not read the water properly. If 
and you happen to hit upon the right 
spot because you take this advice, you 
will have learned one of the most valu 
able lessons in fishing—never to take 
anything for granted. It takes much ex 
perience, and a thorough knowledge 
one particular bit of water, to know all 
the answers. Therefore don’t think that 
you easily can learn how to read 
waters after one or two lucky hits. 

I prefer flies of subdued colors for this 
sort of fishing unless I’m after the brook 
trout—Salvelinus fontinalis—in which 
case I'd choose flies of red or brow 
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Two good flies for the brook trout are 
Parmachene Belle and Red Tag, the 
latter being the Brown Hackle with a 
red tag. For brown trout I like patterns 
such as Gold-ribbed Hare’s Ear, Blue 
Quill, Ginger Quill, Campbell’s Fancy, 
and Royal Coachman. For rainbows I 
prefer patterns of a Plymouth Rock gray, 
such as Grizzly King or Gray Hackle, 
with a tinsel-body fly as an extra. Of 
course these fly preferences often are 
upset by conditions and locality, and are 
subject to change. 

When fishing deep and rapid water it 
s best to cast so that at the end of the 
irift the line and flies are downstream 
from you. To bring this about you usual- 
ly cast across and downstream. As when 
fishing quiet water, you must be able to 
read the water and pick the current 
tongue” which will do the job. What 
you want is a cast that will result in a 
cross-current drag below you. This drag 
ccurs as the current gradually takes 
ne line downstream and _ straightens it 
ut, and can be effected only if you cast 
across, or across and downstream. To 
get the accelerated pull or lash upon 
the flies, caused by action of current on 
line, you must first place the flies in the 
proper current, and secondly feed out 
the required amount of slack line. A 
good lash current will provide the neces- 
sary pull for any cast, from one straight 
across stream or slightly across and 
downstream, to one which uses all the 
slack you are able to release and handle. 

My own experience satisfies me that 
whenever you place the flies so that you 
in get a good lash drag, you invariably 
get strikes unless conditions are such 
that you can’t get a rise no matter how, 
r with what, you fish. 

Bear in mind the fact that to do the 
job right you cast slightly downstream 
to the bank on the opposite side. This 
will put the flies in slack water, or slow 
current, on the far side of the main cur- 
rent across which you wish the lash to 
ecur. If the set-up is right, and you 
have placed the cast properly, the cur- 
rent will arc the line as it takes it down- 
stream. Toward the last the flies will 
be whipped across the current, and the 
ine will finally straighten out below you. 
As you practice this type of wet-fly fish- 
ing, variations will suggest themselves. 
Eventually you will know instinctively 
the sort of water needed to bring about 
the desired results. 

Give these two methods of wet-fly fish- 
ing an honest trial. You will be well re- 
paid not only by the additional fish 
they'll bring to your creel, but also by 
the new interest which they'll give your 
fishing.—Ray Bergman. 


th 


Mexican Salt-water Rodeos 


ESPITE handicaps imposed by the 

war, two fishing rodeos have been ar- 
inged in Old Mexico which will have 
special appeal for the salt-water fisher- 
man. They are the Third International 
Tarpon Rodeo at Tampico on March 29, 
30, and 31, and the First International 
Sailfish Rodeo at Acapulco on April 12, 
13, and 14. 
The Mexican government has instruct- 
ed the customs officials at Nuevo Laredo 
id other border towns to permit an- 
ers attending these rodeos to bring 
leir personal fishing tackle without 
luty or restrictions, and no fishing li- 
censes will be required of contestants. 
Prizes have been contributed by various 
American tackle manufacturers, as well 
as by Mexican government officials. 
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Troutiand, U.S.A. . . where time is not, and troubféStake 
leave . . . where flashing water casts its magic spell . . . Where 
the fingerlings and the half-pounders and the creel-fillers hide, 
snug over the gravel or deep in somber pools... waiting... 
darting ... and waiting. 

Who wouldn't like to be there... what man wouldn’t 
trade his gun or wrench for the feel of a tugging flyrod... with 
the smell of spring all around? 

For the millions who are after bigger game than trout... 
and for others whose sport will be limited . . . consolation lies, 
this spring, in knowing that fishing . . . and all the other pleasures 
of free men ... come nearer each week. 

In bombers and fighters throughout the world, Shakespeare- 
built precision controls help oo 
speed that day of days when our _ Send for F REE 








men come home... to Troutland,  Pecket Fishing Guide 
U.S.A... to white water magic "ows Dest dave to ue 
and better Shakespeare Tackle! —better the day for 
Shakespeare Co., 435 E. Kalama- = ne" Write today 








zoo Ave., Kalamazoo 2F, Mich. la a SS S| 
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“Sure — I know — I'm out here fightin’. 
But I relax once in a while, and that’s the 
time I like to think about the huntin’ and 
fishin’ I'm going to do one of these days. 
So, when you send in your dime tor that 
new 1944 ‘Sportsmen's Secrets’, send an 
extra one with my name and address. The 
Hodgman folks will be glad to send me a 
copy, I know ... And — while you are 
about it, get in there punching a little 
harder and buy more bonds so that I'll get 


back sooner.” 

Note: {%% is right. We will be glad to send bim a 
copy of this book — and FREE too, if you will send 
us bis address. 


HODGMAN RUBBER COMPANY 
DEPT. 443 — FRAMINGHAM. MASSACHUSETTS 








THE ACTION-LURE! @% 


are a hundred and one different 
but not even the best of 
equal the beautiful swimming 
) Flatfish This is because no other Flyrod 
ire has the patented features which give the Flatfish Medel 
ts extremely lifelike action 
You can tell by its looks that the Flatfish is not a 

it and you'll be doubly sure of this Two fly-rod sizes 
yu put it to the test. Exclusive offset hooking 1/12 or 1/16 oz 
Underwater, surface and trolling , 
Musky, $1.25. Fly-rod size, 95c 
FREE Color Catalog, including 4,000 word 


. on plug fishing SCARCE 
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for casting or trolling 





HELIN TACKLE CO. —BUT WORTH 





6342 Pulford Ave., Detroit 7, Mich. HUNTING FOR! 











Rainbow Fever 


(Continued from page 17) 



















































Charley had the net already, so |} 
worked his way cautiously downstrea 
past the big trout. The fish was sulki: 
now, stubbornly yielding line an inch 
a time from his hideout in the deep ho 
Harley maintained a relentless pressu 
with the rod, and slowly brought t 
trout toward the shallows. He was ste 
ing him across stream to the riff 
where Charley was waiting, when t 
fish saw the trap and, with a surge 
power, bored into the rapids. 

Splashing, shouting, arms waving, v 
tried to drive him back, but it was li 
stopping a runaway freight train. | 
shot into the current, with Harley stur 
bling after, tightly thumbing the few 
yards of precious line on the reel. 

The battle upstream through tl 
rapids was too much for the big tro 
He slowed .. . hung in the swift wate1 
like a tired boxer in a clinch ... the 
back-pedaled downstream toward h 
pool. But there was no respite from th 
tough rod and the wiry wrist behind it 
as Harley led him through the pool and 
into the shallows where Charley was 
poised for action. 

Now the net was coming down, its 
yawning mouth swallowed the big tai 
slid past the dorsal fin, then swept for- 
ward and up. Charley, his legs braced 
against the current and the lunges of the 
trapped fish, threw back his head to 
howl with glee as Harley hurried up 

“You hit the jackpot this time,” Char- 
ley said. “This baby will go better than 
eight pounds.” 

With Harley’s fish on the stringer 
everybody except Ed and me had scored 
in this game; so we two started dow 
stream, determined to bring back a pair 
of these Platte River beauties—or els 
Our hopes waned as we discovered th 
most promising holes well guarded by 
fishermen, but they rose quickly wl 
we came upon half a dozen lunkers 
cruising a stretch of fast water beneat! 
a row of overhanging cedars. There we! 
no other anglers in sight. 

Here, we agreed, was opportunity, 
we started casting our spinners, wal 
at first, then patiently, and finally d 
gedly. We tried night crawlers, wet fl 
dry flies, but it was no use—the big 
lows weren't interested. Finally, in 
late afternoon, we reeled in our lines 
stumbled wearily upstream to find 
companions. 

They were still at the rapids by the 
overhanging tree. Harley had landed 
other rainbow, a beauty that was 
shade bigger than his first. Ed and |! 
looked at the pair and then at « 
other, and we were sicker at heart tl 
ever 

“T hope both of you catch fish big 
than Harley's, just so that we can 
with him,” Carl remarked, then add 
“Let's get out of here; I’m starved.” 

We were all famished, but even so, 
and I hated like fury to leave the str« 
When we were almost within sight of t 
cabin, I had an idea. 

“You fellows don’t need Ed and m« 
help get supper,” I said. “We'll fish 
water between the bridge and the cal 
and we'll do the dishes after supper 

So Ed and I rigged our rods < 
more. There was a long hole below 
bridge where the funneled: waters 
scooped out the stream bottom, a1 
began casting a spinner across it. 


j 
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Fully as unusual as its distinctive 

flavor and absolute uniformity, is ae 

the fact that Kentucky Tavern has Ria 
been the proud possession of the ae 


+same family for 73 years. 
Glenmore Distilleries Co., Inc., Louisville, Ky. 


THERE’S ONLY ONE BETTER BUY IN BONDS...WAR BONDS! 











You capture ail the thrills with a flYy — for 
even pan fish strike with fury .. . fight for every 
inch of line. No other kind of fishing pays off so 
well — in fun, in fish, in variety of catches . . . trout, 
bass, pan fish, pike, salmon or muskie. Weber makes 
scores of patterns besides those pictured . . . and best of 
all, you can still buy flies and flies find fish — even in 
nearby streams and lakes where other lures 
may have failed or be unsuited. To keep 
“fit”, keep fishing. Buy “Weber”... 


at all leading dealers, 


‘Weber MAKES IT 


A FISH TAKES IT 


Flies for our Fliers sil 
On life rafts — in end-of 
the-world jungles — fliers si 
depend on fish for food ia 
(and even as a life-saving e. Ve 
substitute for drinking water) / 2% " 
We, at Weber, are proud 
for having supplied many 
hundred: thousand flies 
included in Uncle 
Sam's emergency kit for 
the army < ree. 

y air force ‘4 

coal 


To Make 
Your Tackle Wi 
For only a trifle you be i 
con keep your tackle 


fit with these Weber 
reconditioning items: 


Ferrule Cement 
10c 


FLIES: Upper row, r. tol.: or* ii EBER 
Gray Ghost Streamer, Jock h LL 
Scott Salmon, Trude Hair | FLOA 

Fly, Olive Quill Dry, Mon- BP os nesses Shes 
treal Wet, Col. Fuller Bass | 
Fly. Lower row, |. to r. 
Mickey Finn, Shinerokle, 
Popeye, Pop-N-Wigl, Ori- 
ole Streamer, Millerakle. 


Floataline 25¢ 
Lengthens life of line: 10- my ils 
keeps it soft, pliable. 3 brilliant colors 


WEBER LIFELIKE FLY COMPAN 


World’s Largest in Fly Tackle @ Stevens Point, W iscoos 
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re just flipped into the air and skipped 
cross the riffles, so I pinched more split 
not to the leader. The added weight 
helped, and as the spinner probed the 
fark water I felt a quick jab. I set the 
hooks smartly, but only the throbbing 
ug of the lure responded. 

It would have been sensible to have 
easoned that the hooks had merely 
icked a rock, and that it would be folly 
o risk losing a spinner by casting over 
he same spot, but I had stopped being 
sensible some hours before. 

As my spinner again swept over the 
spot, there was another quick jab. I 
made the same sharp upsweep of the rod 
tip as before, but the response was not 
the same. This time the line snapped 
taut, then began flying through the 
guides in pursuit of a heavy fish that 
was headed downstream—but fast! 
The immediate problem was to save a 
little of my fast-disappearing line, so I 
foundered downstream, slithering and 
sliding over rocks, and wondering how 
big a fish I was fastened to. My ignor- 
ance was quickly dispelled when a min- 
iature geyser exploded and I saw him—a 
husky fighting rainbow, smaller than 
Harley’s, but sweet balm to my eyes. 
There was angler’s ecstasy in every 
second of the next twenty minutes as we 
fought it out over a battleground of fast 
water, sunken logs, and slippery rocks. 
Three times I aimed the landing net at 
the big tail; and three times my reward 
was an empty net and a tackle-punishing 
dash through the rapids. But the fourth 
time I won. My Platte River ‘bow was 
in the net, and I headed for shore, satis- 
fied, tired, and hungry. It was all I could 
do, though, to get Ed to come with me. 
Even the stimulation of whopper rain- 
bows can’t keep a pair of city-soft legs 
from weakening under the pounding of 
the Platte, and after we had eaten and 
done the dishes, I was content to flop 
across one of the beds at the cabin. But 
Ed hung the dishcloth behind the stove, 
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Fish Scaler From 


ERE’S a tool that does a perfect job 
on both small and large fish. Its 
saw-toothed edges slide the scales off 
like magic, and the double blades pre- 
vent them from flying all over the place. 
Too, it’s easy to make. Heat two hack- 


and strolled to the window to measure | 
with his eye the space between the sun 
and the western hills. 

“There’s a good hour of daylight left,” 
he murmured half to himself, then an- 
nounced, “I’m going to give those babies 
another whirl before dark. Anybody 
want to come along?” 

It was a challenge to test the hardiest. 
Charley got up wearily and yawned. Car] 
complained of his trick knee, and began 
massaging the aching member. Harley 
scuffed across the floor to where his 
slippers were. And I lay back on the 
bed and closed my eyes. 

The room was dark when I awakened 
to hear voices. Ed and Harley stomped 
into the cabin, jabbering excitedly, and I 
sat up and blinked at the light. That Ed, 
I thought, is a mighty persuasive guy. 
He got himself some company, after all. 

“Any luck?” Carl asked from the other 





bed. | 
“Not for me, but Harley did it again,” 
Ed replied. 

Harley held up a sleek rainbow that 
looked if it would go at least four 
pounds. “Wait till you see what Charley’s 
got,” he said. 

Then Charley came through the door- 
way, lugging a mammoth trout—a thick- | 
bodied rainbow, with broad splashes of 
vermilion streaking its dark olive sides. 
It was a handsome male fish, and we 
knew it was the catch of the day even | 
before Harley dug a set of scales from 
his tackle box and we watched the point- 
er dip past the nine-pound mark. 


as 


“Cripes! What a fish!” I said in awe. 
“And I had one on that was bigger 


than that,” Ed wailed. ‘“Let’s not bother 
about breakfast tomorrow. I want to be 
at the bridge before daylight.” 

Harley chuckled, and wagged his head 
knowingly. “Poor boy, the fever’s got 
him,” he said. 

But he was right among those present 
next morning at the bridge. The fever 
had us all. 


Hack-saw Blades 


of the lengths of wood; length of projec- 


tion on the other end doesn’t matter, as 
it will be cut off later. Now, drill holes 
through wood and blades, and rivet 


securely. Fit a metal spacer into the two 
holes near the 4-in. ends of the blades, 
and solder in place. Cut off the project- 
ing parts of the blades at the butt of the 
handle, and your scaler is finished; that 
is, except for rounding off and sanding 
Edward W. Howard. 
























BIND SAW BLADES 
SO THAT TEETH ARE IN 
OPPOSITE DIRECTION 

















saw blades to draw the temper so that 

they can be drilled and cut. Clamp them 

(teeth running in opposite directions), 

between three 4-in. lengths of hardwood. 

They should project 4 in. from one end the handle. 
9 ee we 
Y asian TT ) 

- nm Ls | 

Cement DRILL AND COUNTERSINK 
. FOR SOFT RIVETS 
hy’ 
o‘ve'D A | Re eee 
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U.S. LINES 


HOLD FASTER! 


Hold faster, last longer, cast easier, because 


hardy, flexible, strand is stronger, 
r, better .. . braided into the line at 

t speed and tension for hardiest holding 

or, fine flexibility. 

U. S. Lines more than meet 
hold bigger fish than you 
uld, stand up longer than 

ught lines would. Ask your dealer 

. S. Lines — there are NO substitutes 


or ten! GET IT TODAY | 


Send 10 cents today (stamps 
or coin) for fascinating 
“More Fun Fishin’ ", “‘load- 
ed to the gunnels” with 
Kinks ‘n’ Cues, where, when, 
how, to land 'em! 


U.S. LINECO. 
DEPT. L 
WESTFIELD, MASS. 


c 
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1S USED BY 
THE BEST FISHERMEN 
EVERY WHERE 





Just sneak up on the boys who are 
catching fish, and invariably you'll 
find Johnson's Silver Minnow doing 
the heavy work. You can cast it any- 
where— the farther into the weeds the 
better. Five Sizes. 


@ OTHER JOHNSON LURES 


JOHNSON’'S CAPER. It’s *‘got what it takes.” 
It snakes its way through the weeds witha tanta- 
lizing, impudent swagger that stirs up FISH. 


JOHNSON'S SILVER MINNOW with Triple Hook 
JOHNSON’S SPRITE—weediless and plain 


e DURING THE EMERGENCY e 
Take good care of your Johnson Spoons 


LOUIS JOHNSON COMPANY 
40-B N. Wells St., Chicago 


FISHIN’ AINT JUST 
LAR EL 


You gotta LAND ‘em, Brother. So 
use U. S. Lines! But first read our 
ad above! 









guide at Chaffey’s Locks, Ontario, with a 
string of large mouth bass taken out of the 
lily pads on the No. 3 Hawaiian Wiggler. 
Gets Bass From Tough Places 
Many fishermen think this bait can’t be 
beat for casting in pads, snags, or gooey 
moss. She gets bass in tough places where 
other baits just can’t be used. Also the No. 3 


Hawaiian Wiggler casts like a bullet even in 


windy weather. 













No. 3 





ORDER THIS GENUINE, PRE-WAR QUALITY 


GABARDINE JACKET 


FOR WORK OR RECREATION 


only $450 


Prepaid 
Supply definitely 


limited, Safest 
thing is to order 
immediately 


Ideal 
work, street 
wear, or rec- 
reation, 


for 


Hawaiian Wiggler $1.10 


Hank Likes HAWAIIAN WIGGLER! 


Here is a photo of Henry White, veteran 











Made of the finest Whitman Gabardine. | 
Smart-looking yet hard-wearing. Tough, 
pre-war quality. Large bellows pockets. 
Double stitched seams One-piece back. | 
Roomy, comfortable pattern. Pre-shrunk. 
Launders perfectly. Light tan. Length 
28% inches. Stock sizes 36 to 48. State 
suit size regularly worn and give sleeve 
length when ordering. Price $6.50 pre- 
paid. Money back guarantee 


MID-WESTERN SPORT TOGS 
Division of Berlin Clove Co. 
601 Fox Ave. 


BERLIN, 
wis. 









Sportlocs 


Send for Free Catalog 


It is loaded with interesting photographs, Stories 
and letters from fishermen all over the country telling 
of record catches made with Hawaiian Wigglers and 
Jitterbug, famous surface bait. The catalog is yours 
for the asking. 


FRED ARBOGAST 404 North St. Akron 3. Ohio 


He Didn't Like Cat-tails 


(Continued from page 41) 


which that lone ten-incher had come. 

“You're kidding me,” he _ declared. 
“You got it back yonder, and have been 
holding out.” 

“O. K.,” I said. “Stick around.” 

For once my luck held, and it wasn’t 
long before another trout obliged. Al- 
though too small for keeping this time, 
the fish proved big enough to dispel 
Lew’s doubts. 

We spent about an hour fishing Cat- 
tail Cove and its immediate environs. 
I won't say it produced anything star- 
tling in numbers. Lew creeled two brook- 
ies, and I didn’t improve upon my single. 
All things considered, though, three nice 
fish from a patch of water in which, 
reputedly, there couldn’t be any trout, 
was better than working presumably 
more productive waters and drawing a 
blank. 


“Got me beat,” said Lew. “What do 
you suppose would bring trout into a 
dump like this? Into a mess of cat- 
tails!” 


“Maybe, like us, they’re looking for a 
place to get warm,” I offered. 

Lew, always a keen person for work- 
ing out causes, seemed impressed. 
“There might be something in that.” 

It was unquestionably true that the 
sun had a better chance to penetrate 
here, and the water was shallower than 
along the wooded shoreline we'd been 
following. 

“Or perhaps fish do like cat-tail water, 
after all,” he ventured. “Seen any more 
around here?” 

“I thought you didn’t like cat-tails.” 

“I don't,” he declared. “They give me 
hay fe ” And the first time in an hour, 
Lew proceeded to sneeze. 

“IT don't any more cat-tails down 
here,” I reported. “But how about the 


see 
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ones you were so anxious to side-step 
the other end of the pond?” 
“T’d forgot,” he exclaimed. 
enough. Come on, just the place.” 
Once Lew gets an idea fixed in } 
head, it takes a lot of disillusionment 


“HQ, 


move it out. We spotted a back r 
that held promise of paralleling t! 
length of the pond, and Lew was all f 
taking it. In that he was correct; fo! 
brought us back to the very spot f 
which we'd started. 

Lew lost no time in tackling the |} 
that had seemed impossible to him 


fore. Twice, before reaching the 0] 
water, he sank in muck almost to t! 
crotch, but continued undeterred 


watched from the bank, 
what luck he’d have. 


walting lt 


HE first thing he was a fir? 
snagged fly in one of the cat-tails 


got 


kerflopped back through the mire 
release it. I gathered that despite 
new-found respect for cat-tails, 

original opinion of them hadn't be 


entirely dispelled. 


What Lew got next was more liké 
With considerable restraint I stay 
where I was till he’d landed a handso! 
brookie, then hastily betook mys 


through knee-deep muck to the promi 
land beyond. The speed with which Li 


had connected held the suggestion 
more to come. 
“T told you it was the cat-tails,” 


greeted me with glee. “Trout are ris 
all over the place. I just lost a beaut 

“Looks better than the other end, 
conceded. 

“More cat-tails here! 
When I, in turn, got away to a pr‘ 
ising start with a nice twelve-incher, I 

began to take Lew’s newly evolved < 
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tail theory more seriously. It may have 
had as little foundation as his confirmed 
belief that the reeds gave him hay fever 

from which, by the way, he seemed 
to have quite recovered. I don’t pretend 
toknow. Enough that the fish were most 
assuredly coming our way, which was 
appreciably more than they were doing 
anywhere else. 

After a while, as was to be expected, 
they quit. 

‘Let’s eat,” suggested Lew, “and give 
’em a chance to forget. Then I’ll bet we 
make the limit.” 

‘Haven’t we got about enough as it 
1S 

“What about the barber?” he wanted 
to know. “We promised him a couple.” 

“That’s so, we did. But remember what 
you said about him—that he didn’t know 
what he was talking about?” 

“Didn’t know what he was talking 
about!” exclaimed Lew. “Why, just look 
at these fish. And don’t forget, it was 
my idea that we consult the best-in- 
formed person in town. 
to know that that would be the barber.” 


A Five-ounce 
Wind-breaker 


VERY MAN who has taken a canoe 
o on a fishing trip into the northern 

wilderness, or tramped miles to a 
deer stand or a duck blind, or climbed 
to skyline for sheep or goats, has 
dreamed of a magic fabric that is light, 
compact, and warm and that will turn 
rain and wind. 


In this quest for perfection, I have 
tried them all. Rubber, paper, feathers 
all have shortcomings. Wool simply 


will not stop an icy wind. None of the 
closely woven cottons suited me. The 
so-called oiled silks proved fragile. I had 
the first Nylon jacket I ever saw. Leather 
is hot and bulky, although a chamois 
undershirt is one of my favorite pieces 
of gear. 

But while waiting for the perfect gar- 
ment, I am using a supplementary rig 
which, while not original with me, is so 
useful that I am enthusiastic in singing 
its praises. It is a square yard of tent 
cloth—one of the thin processed ma- 
terials—costing around $1, and weighing 
about 5 oz. (Maybe a piece of muslin 
dipped in paraffin would do as well.) It 
folds to the size of a handkerchief. Car- 
ried in a pocket, it is literally without 
noticeable size or weight. 


For me, its principal use is as a wind- | 


breaker. I simply place it across my 
chest or back, and since the wind can 
attack from only one direction at a time, 
this one-sided shield does the work of a 
full-size garment. When walking, the 
cloth may be secured with safety pins, 
but its merit is best appreciated when 
sitting still in a merciless wind. 

The other uses for this little piece of 
cloth are legion. Sitting in a canoe in 


the rain, lay it across the lap and enjoy | 
the novelty of keeping your legs dry. | 


Use it to cover and protect your food 
box, or to carry a deer liver, say. Rig 
it as a windshield for the fire. Sit on it 
on the wet ground. Lay parts on it when 


repairing a gun. Carry it with you, and | 


every day you will find new ways in 
which it will be useful. 

Each of us has one or more gadgets 
that are not on the customary lists, but 
which to us seem indispensable. To me, 


the most important of these is my 5-oz. | 


“handkerchief.”—-Bob Kelly. 
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Like a different world, isn't it? Twenty years ago, a world of beauty, 
peace...and good fishing days. Today, war and destruction. 

Every day now we are asked when South Bend Quality Tackle 
will again be on the shelves and counters. We wish we could name 
the date. We only know that the more we all bend our every energy 
toward speeding the day of victory...by buying bonds and speeding 
production ... the sooner we'll enjoy the pleasures of peacetime. And 
when our factory “reconverts,” these popular favorites shown here 
will be first on our manufacturing schedule. Oh, yes...and famous 
South Bend rods, too. So, let's pitch in...to speed the day of Vic- 
tory —and Good Fishing! South Bend Bait Co,, High St., South Bend, Ind. 


Th i ; _ POS 
. 
J 
FISH-OBITE. The bait that’s 
right—insured to catch fish, 





BLACK-ORENO. The 
line you can trust. 








FISH-ORENO. 


Oil 
cessed silk fly rod line. 


pro- 














SOUTH BEND REEL. Famous 
Anti-Back-Lash Casting Reels. 


OREN-O-MATIC. Bal- 
anced Fly Rod Reels. South Bend casting bait 


SOUTH=s8 END 


A Name Famous ~~~" In Fishing 


BASS-ORENO. Famous 











OUTDOOR LIFE AWARDS ITS VICTORY CITATION TO 
THESE MANUFACTURERS OF SPORTS EQUIPMENT 


NOW DOING WAR WORK 











FISHING TACKLE DIVISION 


THE AMERICAN FORK & HOE CO. 
ASHAWAY LINE & TWINE MFG. CO. 
BACHE H. BROWN 
THE BEVIN-WILCOX LINE CO. 
CORTLAND LINE CO. 

J. A. COXE REEL CO. 

BILL DEWITT BAITS 
ENTERPRISE MFG. CO. 

B. F. GLADDING & CO., INC. 
HALL LINE CORP. 
JAMES HEDDON’S SONS 
HORROCKS-IBBOTSON CO. 
THE HORTON MFG. CO. 
LYON & COULSON, INC. 


NEWTON LINE CO. 
OCEAN CITY MFG. CO. 
CHARLES F. ORVIS CO. 

PACHNER & KOLLER, INC. 

PENN FISHING TACKLE MFG. CO. 
RICHARDSON ROD & REEL COMPANY 

SHAKESPEARE CO. 

SOUTH BEND BAIT CO. 
STEELSTAMP CORPORATION 
SUNSET LINE & TWINE CO. 

THE WORTH COMPANY 

U. S. LINE CO. 
WEBER LIFELIKE FLY COMPANY 
WRIGHT & McGILL COMPANY 


SPORTS EQUIPMENT 


DAVID T. ABERCROMBIE COMPANY 
THE ALASKA SLEEPING BAG CO. 
THE AMERICAN PAD & TEXTILE COMPANY 
THE ALLIGATOR COMPANY 
ANIMAL TRAP CO 
G. H. BASS & COMPANY 
EDDIE BAUER 
L. L. BEAN, INC 
BERLIN GLOVE COMPANY 





MARTIN AUTOMATIC FISHING REEL CO., INC. 


W. R. CASE & SONS CUTLERY CO. 
CATTARAUGUS CUTLERY COMPANY 
THE COLEMAN LAMP & STOVE CO. 

DELTA ELECTRIC COMPANY 
DRYBAK CORPORATION 
DUOFOLD INC. 

FEE & STEMWEDEL, INC. 
HAND KNIT HOSIERY CO. 
HANSEN GLOVE CORP. 

HULL MFG. CO. 

S. H. KNOPF CO. 
LUSTBERG, NAST & CO. 
MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. 
NATIONAL CARBON -COMPANY, INC. 
RAY-O-VAC COMPANY 
RED HEAD BRAND COMPANY 
RIPON KNITTING WORKS 
W. C. RUSSELL MOCCASIN COMPANY 
UNION CUTLERY COMPANY, INC. 
UTICA-DUXBAX CORPORATION 
WESTERN STATES CUTLERY COMPANY 
WOODSTOCK METAL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
WOOLRICH WOOLEN MILLS 
ZIPPO MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


OUTBOARD MOTOR & BOAT DIV. 


CENTURY BOAT CO. 
CHAMPION MOTORS CO. 
CHRIS-CRAFT CORP. 

DETROIT OUTBOARD PRODUCTS CORP. 
DUNPHY BOAT CORPORATION 
EVINRUDE MOTORS 
FOLBOT CORPORATION 
INDIAN BOAT COMPANY 
JOHNSON MOTORS 
KIEKHAEFER CORP. 

KISSEL INDUSTRIES 
THE LAUSON CO. 

MARINE CRAFT & MFG. CO. OF AMERICA 
MEAD GLIDERS 
OLUF MIKKELSEN 
MUNCIE GEAR WORKS, INC. 
OWENS YACHT COMPANY 
GAR WOOD INDUSTRIES, INC. 


ARMS & AMMUNITION DIVISION 


ARGUS, INCORPORATED 
BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 
BROWNING ARMS CO. 

COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO. 
FEDERAL CARTRIDGE CORP. 
HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON ARMS CO. 
HERCULES POWDER CO., INC. 
HIGH STANDARD MFG. CORP. 
HUNTER ARMS CO., INC. 
ITHACA GUN CO. 

IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 
THE JAYMAC COMPANY 
KING GUN SIGHT COMPANY 
LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 

THE MARLIN FIREARMS CO. 

THE McCAMBRIDGE & McCAMBRIDGE CO. 
O. F. MOSSBERG & SONS, INC. 
OUTERS’ LABORATORIES 
PACIFIC GUN SIGHT COMPANY 
PETERS CARTRIDGE DIV. 

THE POLY-CHOKE CO. 
REDFIELD GUNSIGHT CORP. 
REMINGTON ARMS CO.,INC. 
SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 
R. F. SEDGLEY, INC. 

SMITH & WESSON, INC. 

W. R. WEAVER CO. 

WESTERN CARTRIDGE CO. 
WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 
WOLLENSAK OPTICAL CO. 


CAMERAS & PHOTOGRAPHIC SUPPLIES 


AGFA ANSCO 
AMPRO CORPORATION 
BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 
EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
FOLMER GRAFLEX CORPORATION 














PORTING-GOODS factories up and down the land have gone all out 
S to help provide America’s armed forces with what it takes for victory 
in this global war. The will to win which makes these factories hum 
has the whole-hearted support of millions of outdoorsmen — a fact 
which OUTDOOR LIFE, through its VICTORY CITATION, is privileged to 


stress. Each of the firms in the above list is engaged in war production. 
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D JN’T take the catch- 
ing of the occasion- 
al large fish too much 
to heart, whether it’s 
you or someone else 
who does the catching. Often the taking 
of a large fish is a matter of luck, of be- 
ing on the spot at just the right moment. 

For instance, consider an experience of 

my own, on the Pine River in Wyoming. 

There were many fish rising, but no 

large ones, the average running from 8 

to 13 in. I fished for three hours with- 

out seeing one decent trout. Then, just as 

I was leaving a pool, a big one rose. 

Luckily I was just ready to cast, so 

dropped the fly over him. The fish took 

instantly, and it weighed more than 4 

lb. Not another big fish was seen or 

caught that day. 

This was not a case of clever fishing. 
Had I not happened by at just the right 
moment, I’d have missed that fish. What 

Hcaused him to rise, when none of the 
others were so inclined, is one of those 

Wthings we cannot answer. 





Now is the time to ransack your house 
and your tackle containers in search of 
‘forgotten odds and ends. It is surprising 
what a wealth of tackle items turns up 
in such a hunt. Perhaps that very lure 
or fly which will take your best fish this 
coming season is lying somewhere un- 
used, waiting for you to find it. 


Level-wind reels once were thought fit 
only for tyros. However, more than 90 
percent of all bait-casting reels now in 
use are level winders. Their popularity 
is due to the fact that you can con- 
centrate entirely on fishing the lure and 
playing the fish without being diverted 
by the necessity of spooling the line. 

. ° . 

A spinner of the devon-minnow type, 
when baited with a piece of trout, often 
will interest large. fish which can’t be 
taken with flies or a plain baited hook. 
Just drop the baited devon where it will 
sink to the bottom in the current and 
yet have some action, and the result may 
surprise you. I would not call this a 
ery sporting way to take trout, but there 
ire times when the method is justified. 

a 

Many anglers consider it most im- 
portant to have a vast assortment of 
lures and flies. This isn’t nearly so im- 
nt as it is to know intimately the 
fish and the waters you are fishing. A 
real well-informed angler probably 
i take more fish with a very small 
issortment than the uninformed fisher- 


man could with a basketful. 
Once a fly hook is well set in the 


mouth of a fish, there is little occasion 
lo fear that the fish will get a bit of 





Slack line in the ensuing fight, and es- 
If you doubt this statement, do a 
experimenting someday when the 
fish are taking well and you don’t care 
1 do lose one. Deliberately give some 
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First in Musky 
1931—1942 


OR the last 12 years—from 1931 to 1942 in- 

clusive—in America’s Best Known Fishing 
Contest, more than 42% of all prize-winning Mus- 
kies caught on rods of well-known make, were 
taken on True Temper. 90% more prize winners 
were taken by True Temper users than by the 
users of 3 well-known makes of rods combined. 
Among these were 2 world’s record fish. In 5 of 
these years, True Temper users took from 50% to 


80% of all such prize winners, as follows: 


1931—50% 
1933—50% 


1935—80% 1936—50% 


1939—6214% 


Thus, in the world’s most all inclusive sporting 
event, annually fought out by millions of anglers 
using hundreds of makes of tackle, over a territory 
extending from Alaska to Florida and from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, this single rod — True 
Temper—met the field and year after year emerged 
the victor by a percentage so great that its equal is 


not recorded in all the history of sports. 


True Temper Rods—each with a fighting heart 
of clock spring tempered super steel, powered, 
balanced, and finished to master the heavy weight 
champions of the fishing world, will be manufac- 
tured when wartime restrictions are lifted. Now 
operating 100% on Air Corps requirements. Produced 
only by the makers of True Temper Products, 


Sporting Goods Division, Geneva, Ohio. 
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ould pull men and materials out of hats¥ | 


It certainly would simplify matters! 


The development of synthetic rubber (GR-S) has provided 


only. But. 


. with the need for producing necessary war equip- 


this basic raw material for the manufacture of essential products 


ment and waterproof footwear for civilian health protection, 
there is not enough material or manpower to produce our 


fishing boots for sportsmen’s use. 


Therefore, if you're lucky enough to own a pair of our pre-war, | 
lightweight, flexible fishing boots, just follow these four simple 
suggestions for taking care of them: 1, Put on and take off care- 
fully. 2. Wash outer surfaces after use. Oils, greases, acids, animal 
fats are injurious to rubber. 3. Turn boots inside out to dry 


linings in room temperature. Keep away 
from direct heat. 4, Store in a cool, dry, 
dark place. Don’t fold or crush—hang 
by the heels. They'll last much longer 
with this small amount of care! 


FOOTWEAR FACTORY, WATERTOWN, MASS, 












SUNSET LIN 


Laugh, Fish, laugh! Sportsmen all over the United 
States are today engaged in a serious struggle with 


struggle. 
more lines than they are making today—those lines 


PD ro>mrsoxzzy 


bigger fish—and Sunset Lines are enlisted in that 


After the war, Sunset will be making 


which made famous the slogan ‘‘more fish per 
line’’—then watch out, Mr. Fish! 















Hood Rubber Co. 


A DIVISION OF 
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SUNSET LINE & TWINE CO. 564 Sixth Street. San Francisco3 











slack line after making sure that the 
fish is well hooked. 

It is different when fishing with a 
heavy lure such as a plug. When slack 
is given with such a bait, the leverage is 
such that the fish has a chance to throw 
the hook, 





Many of the small minnows we see ir 
streams are darters. These fish stay near 
bottom most of the time, resting quietly 
where they can do so with the ieast ef 
fort. 

When they do move, they maks 
lightning-swift darts of short distances 
For this reason, when fishing a streame! 
or bucktail imitation minnow, it is a 
good idea to let the flies sink to bottom 
and, after letting them lie there for a 
moment, to give them a quick and rather 
long jerk. At the end of the jerk let 
them sink to bottom again, and repeat 


Hatchery fish often are scorned be 
cause they will take cut meat for bait 
But just try that same bait on wild 
trout, and see what happens. Believe me 
the fine old brook trout of the North 
like nothing better than a good slic 
cut from one of their brothers or sisters 
They also will take any piece of red 
meat offered to them. 


Save the hooks from old flies that are 
worn out. The seriousness of the hook 
shortage wasn’t fully felt last season, but 
it will be progressively apparent. This is 
particularly true of the special hooks 
used in making dry flies.—R. B 

~s 3 


At Big Springs, Idaho, the outlet of 


the springs is closed to fishing for some 
distance below. Where the road bridge 
crosses the stream there is always 
large school of big rainbow trout—fis} 
that will take anything you throw them 
They take popcorn eagerly, hitting it o1 
the surface or even before it reaches th¢ 
water. It makes your heart jump to ses 
a dozen big fellows all scrambling fo! 
the popcorn at once. 

But the fish just outside this protected 
stretch are not so willing. Anglers leav: 
the bridge with a bad case of fishing f: 
ver, but then comes the letdown, whe! 
their best efforts over rising trout brins 
only an occasional! fish to net. It all gos 
to show that fish are smarter than many 
persons think. The trout at the bridg: 
seem to know they are protected, and 
they act accordingly. 


One advantage of becoming so expert 
that you can cast a fly without consciou 
effort is that then you can concentrat 
on the fish instead of on handling you 
equipment. A well-balanced outfit is 
great aid in reaching such proficiency 


A good part of the secret of being we! 
liked by other fishermen is the abilit 
to listen graciously, and to be interest 
ed in the other fellow’s experiences. Tha 
means keeping silent about your ow! 
unless encouraged to tell them. Bein 
tolerant is also part of the secret. 


When selecting a Nylon fly line, re 
member that it is lighter in weight tha 
a silk line with the same calibratio! 
So for a given rod you usually need 
size larger line in Nylon than in silk. 
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Gamy Goldeye 


(Continued from page $87) 


Goldeyes also provide excellent sport 
t night. In very hot weather these fish 
stop feeding entirely during the middle 


of the day. At such times night fish- 
ig—preferably under a full moon—is 
most successful and pleasant. There is 


fascination to fishing at such times. 
One’s sense of hearing seems more acute, 

nd when action breaks it both sounds 
and appears doubly violent. 

It doesn’t do to fish as you would in 
daytime, though, for it’s almost im- 
possible to see what’s happening when 
your line is out on the water. But a 
modified form of cork watching can be 
used with great success. For the sake of 
economy, we have developed a substitute 
for corks, since the method is hard on 
them. Along the banks of most streams 
pieces of exceptionally light rotted wood 
may be found. Like cork, it floats high 
in the water, casts easily, and can be 
cut or broken into almost any shape 
desired. It becomes waterlogged after 
awhile, but for the kind of fishing now to 
be described, this is no great drawback. 

A few floats are roughly fashioned and 
a shallow slit is cut in the top of each. 
The line is pulled into the slit and 
fished exactly as you would any other 
kind of float rig, except that once a 
goldeye is hooked, the float almost im- 
mediately comes free and floats away 
because its own buoyancy pulls it off 
the line. Such a rig is especially easy to 
watch when it lies in the path of light 
cast by the moon on the water—that is, 
when the fisherman faces both the water 
and the moon. 

As with most fish, goldeyes—which are 
inveterate travelers—seem to have in- 
dividualists among their ranks. One day 
a few years ago I fished fruitlessly most 
of one morning. The river seemed to be 
barren of goldeyes, but I decided to work 
over a few more holes before retiring to 
camp to await the afternoon run. I had 
resorted to bait and by using an excep- 
tionally small hook was floating the rig 
on the surface. Suddenly in a small 
deep backwater I had a feeble strike. I 
retrieved and found my bait badly 
mauled, so I re-baited and tried again. 

In exactly the same place I had an- 
other strike. Again I had to re-bait. 
This happened six times before I hooked 
the fish. A fierce battle followed, but I 
finally led him vanquished into my net. 
He was a big specimen, weighing al- 
most two pounds. I remembered then 
that on several previous occasions I had 
tentative strikes from that very hole. 
No doubt it was the same fish all along; 
for I didn’t catch another fish there all 
the rest of the season. 

Other similar experiences lead me to 
believe that odd goldeyes, possibly being 
very old or quarrelsome, are ostracized 
by their kind and must seek out some 
private preserve. 

Another strange occurrence took place 


one July evening about five years ago. 
We had fished all afternoon and eve- 
ning, with indifferent success. Then, 
ju as dusk began to settle over the 
river, the water was churned almost 


white by leaping goldeyes. They would 
Strike at anything. They struck with 
reckless abandon, caution forgotten. It 
was a hectic scene. Fishermen were 
running back and forth shouting, reels 
were singing, and above it all sounded 
the incessant splash of hundreds of 
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breaking fish. Far more goldeyes were 
lost than were ever netted. 

The uproar ended just as suddenly and 
mysteriously as it had begun. Old- 
timers along the rivers inform me that 
they have known these fish to act in a 
similar manner on many occasions. 

Next time you have the opportunity, 
give the Western goldeye a chance to do 
his stuff; he’ll give you a battle royal. 

And when you see him lying in your 
net, his deep sides glistening with living 
color, you'll have to admit that there’s 
blue blood in his veins. The trout may 
be king of many streams, but the gold- 
eye deserves a princely title too. 


Fishing Survey Proposed 


HE first complete survey of the fish- 

ing resources of the United States to 
be undertaken in about 60 years is pro- 
vided for in a joint resolution, presented 
in the U.S. Senate by Senator Josiah W. 
Bailey of North Carolina. The survey, 
which would be conducted by the Fish 
and Wildlife Service, would cover both 
commercial and recreational fishing in 
fresh and salt water. An appropriation 
of $20,000 is asked for to defray the cost, 
and the Fish and Wildlife Service is di- 
rected to render its report by next Jan. 1. 

Senator Bailey, who is chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Commerce, states 
that there is no established national 
policy for the development and encour- 
agement of the fisheries, despite the fact 
that commercial fishing in the United 
States and Alaska is a billion-dollar busi- 
ness, and that millions of our people fish 
for recreation and food. 








1944 ZODIAC 
FISHING METER 


Tells you when 
fishing is best, 
Every Fisherman 


should have one. 


AND FOLDER "ITS TIME 
TO EAT!” 

Tells how to prepare and cook 
the fish you catch. Handy 


pocket size. 


gory are Now FREE! 


Supply is limited. Send for yours. 


NEWTON LINE CO., 
DEPT. A2 HOMER, 


Lie 
N.Y. 





NAME 





ADDRESS 






















P:K WHIRL-A-WAY ! 


Yes sir, if it's good bait you want—you 
can’t go wrong with a P & K Whirl- 
A-Way, the greatest of casting lures. 
It gets fish when other lures fail, and 
fishing is more fun when there’s some- 
thing in the skillet at the end of the day. 


Read what a real fisherman up in Wis- 


consin says about Whirl-A-Way. “I | 


own one of your P & K Whirl-A- 
Ways, and have caught 7 bass—3 Ib. 
average, in 4 hours, the first time | used 
it, and in a lake where it’s very hard to 
fool the bass with artificial baits.” 


Mister, that's fishing. 


Whiri-A-Way is equally effective for 
Walleyes, Northerns or Muskies. In 
eight different color combinations, 


Whirl-A-Way dives, whirls and | 


flashes, setting the big ones crazy. 
Don’t go fishing without Whirl-A- 
Way. 


















P & K WHIRL-A-WAY 


Either a surface or Underwater bait. 
Lure slips ahead on strike—fish fights 
hook only, can’t be spit out. At your 

dealer's, or order direct $1 00 
Only = 











~ PACHNER & KOLLER, INC. 
3438 ARCHER AVE. 


CHICAGO 8, 
ILLINOIS 


Write for Free 
copy of the P& K 
Color Catalog ii- 
fustrating the 
complete P & K 
line. Gives help- 
ful hints on how 
to catch fish. 


K 


TESTED and PROVED LURES and 






FISHING ACCESSORIES 















— hut 
SHORT 


TALL 


= WO-BOTTLE” BILL was the lazi- 

est, stupidest, generally no-good cit- 

izen in our part of Wisconsin. The 
“Two-bottle” part of his monicker may 
give you an idea, though one of the bot- 
tles wasn’t what you think. It was one 
of those little jars you get in the drug 
stores, and it contained antacid tablets. 
You see, Bill paid so much attention to 
the other bottle he took along when he 
went fishing that he had to have some- 
thing to help keep the lining on his 
stomach—and the bottle of antacid tab- 
lets was it. 

Well, Bill was floating around his fa- 
vorite lake when his stomach starts 
acting up from the abuse it had had thus 
far that day. Bill had a line overboard 
and was too lazy to haul it in, so he holds 
his rod in one hand while he takes out 


The contributor of this little story makes no claim to originality; he’s 
passing it along only because he enjoyed it and thinks others wil! too 


an antacid tablet with the other. He 
gets the tablet out all right, but it keeps 
right on going 


-over the side of the boat. 








Bucks on 


(Continued from page 44) 


killed that way and, where deer are both 
plentiful and tame, this passive method 
of hunting works all right. Where they 
are scarce and wary, however, the horse- 
back hunter should spend about half his 
time afoot—working the cover carefully, 
and being ready to shoot at any moment. 

And don’t be fooled by the romantic 
tales of Western marksmanship. A horse 
is about as poor a platform for accurate 
shooting as can be imagined. When the 
sheriff and his posse of cowboys take 
out after the bandits in a Western movie, 
it looks very exciting to see them blazing 
away at a dead run with their .30/30's; 
and it is dramatic and spectacular to 
see old Pecos Bill knock the villain out 
of the saddle at 300 yards. Sadly enough, 
though, that kind of shooting can’t be 
done except by accident, and the man 
who tried to shoot a buck from horse- 
back when it is more than a few yards 
away is simply assuring himself of a 
miss. 

As a matter of fact, the horseback 
hunter’s shots usually average somewhat 
longer than those of the man who hunts 
on foot. At best a horse is a noisy 
animal, and the deer tend to keep well 
ahead of one. On the other hand, the 
horseman can make his steed climb into 
the high country where the deer so often 
are, and, since he is fresh and unwinded, 
he can get off a more accurate shot. 

It is generally assumed that the horse- 
back hunter should carry a short, light 
rifle like the famous Model 94 Winchester 
carbine in .30/30 or .32 Special. But that, 
I think, is bunk; for such rifles have 
neither the accuracy nor the range for 
long shots at frightened deer. They are 
all right for the cattleman who will be 
out in deer country every day during 
the season, as eventually he will get a 
good shot. But for the city man who 
may get only two or three chances at 
good heads in the course of his trip, they 
are exactly the type not to be taken. 


Horseback 
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Bill just grunts, gets out a second tab- 


let, swallows it, and goes on with his | 


fishing. Next thing he knows, some- 
thing pops up from the water like it was 
shot out of a cannon, lands on the sur- 
face with a splash, and floats there. 
What is it but a 5-lb. bass—all blown up 
like a balloon. 

Bill lifts it into the boat, without think- 
ing much about it except that it’s the 
biggest fish of the day. But when he 
comes to clean it, and pricks it with his 
knife, it collapses like a punctured tire. 





Seems that bass had up and swallowed | 


the antacid tablet that fell overboard, 
and when the tablet got working on the 
acid in its stomach that’s there to dis- 
solve the bones in its food, enough gas 
was formed to inflate a regulation foot- 
ball. 

Might be an idea for a bass lure there 

if the fish commission would let you 
use it.—Leonard E. Keys. 


I 


It is often argued that these rifles are 


that they do not 
on one side, or cram] 
True! They are fine t 


short and light; 
the saddle over 
the rider’s leg. 

carry 
the leg—-but they aren’t long-range rifles 
The city hunter can well put up with a 
rifle which cramps his left leg slightly 


pull 


) 
) 


easy on the horse and easy on 


He can also put up with a longer barrel 


and greater weight, since the horse has 
to do the carrying. A good mountain 
outfit is what he wants—one that weighs 
from 8% to 10 pounds, with a low 
mounted telescope sight, and good ac 
curacy. 
high velocity and flat trajectory, like the 
-250/3000, the .257, the 7 mm., the .270, th: 
.30/06, or even the big .300 Magnum. 

The best compromise outfit I can think 
of would be the Savage Model 99-T, for 
either the .250/3000 or the .300 Savag« 
cartridge, with a good ’scope on strong 
low mounts. 

The scabbard should be long enoug! 
to cover the rifle beyond the comb, and 
protect scope and rifle from rain, snow 
and brush. It should be carried butt t 
the rear, on the left side, and at ar 
angle of about 45 degrees. Carried i! 
this manner, the rifle will not fall out 
when the horse goes up a steep hil 
Also, should a nervous horse bolt wher 
you pile off to shoot, you can grab the 
rifle by the butt and pull it out as h 
goes pounding off. If the rifle is carri« 
any other way, a nervous horse wh 
knows what’s coming can get away wit! 
the rifle and spoil the opportunity. 

Suppose, now, that we have that bucl 
and want to get him back to camp, fis 
or six miles away. If your horse is 
deer-broken old campaigner, matters a! 
simple. If he is deer-shy, it may | 
necessary to blindfold him, and to ru 
his nostrils with deer blood in order t 
calm him down so that you can get tl 
buck aboard. If the buck is a small on 
and the horse both strong and gentle, 


The cartridge should be one of 
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You might properly say that Walker’s DeLuxe 
is born smooth, for a Hiram Walker distilling re- 
finement smooths it right from the start. And 
then it is cask-mellowed four full years. Tasting 
the result, you’ll quickly realize that the two 
words, Walker’s DeLuxe, describe the all-time 
peak of whiskey smoothness. Let us add that 
Walker’s DeLuxe is not plentiful —the supply 
must last longer than originally intended because 
the distillery is now making alcohol for war. 





Straight bourbon whiskey. 90 proof. This whiskey is 4 years old. Hiram Walker & Sons Inc., Peoria, Ill. Copr. 1944 








| ig padrink of SCHENLEY Reserve 


up to the light watch it wink 


and sparkle... just like a breeze- 
swept country morning. Now fasfe it 


and you Il finda bit of sunny morn- 


ing in your glass! Golden and mel- 


Mellow and light as 


; 
a perfect morning. 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS! 


Schenley Distillers Corporation, New York City. 86 proof — sixty per cent Neutral Spirits Distilled From Fruit and Grains. 


LIKE SUNNY MORNING 


IN YOUR GLASS 





low. smooth as sunrise, SCUENLEY 
Reserve is the result of real genius in 
blending. Its America’s first choice 
whiskey because we made it Amer- 
. in a highball 


ica s finest! Try it... 


or mixed drink, 














The whiskies in Schenley Reserve 


are supplied only from existing 


stocks, Our distilleries are now pro- 


ducing only alcohol for 
munitions, svnthetic 
rubber and other im- 
portant uses, Se henley 
has produced no whis- 
key since October 1912, 
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is often possible to carry the game back 
to camp behind the cantle, tied firmly 
with square knots in the saddle strings. 
In that case it is usually necessary for 
the rider to hold the buck’s head in one 
hand, as a prod from a sharp pair of 
antlers is not calculated to improve a 
horse’s disposition. 

If the buck is a big Rocky Mountain 
mule deer, he should be put right in the 
saddle—with a hole cut in the belly skin 
it can be “buttoned” over the saddle 
horn. Legs should be broken at the 
knee so they won't catch on brush and 


n 
twigs. The great antlers should be 
turned back and tied firmly so they 


cannot come loose to.gore and frighten 
the horse. I have carried in many a big 
buck simply by tying him on with the 
saddle strings. However, that is a make- 
shift method, and the man who has his 


heart set on a big buck should take a 
rope along for the purpose. 

All these instructions may sound com- 
plicated. They aren’t. Actually, hunting 
on horseback is the easy and ideal way 
to hunt the mountain and canyon coun- 
try of the West and, since most of it is 
done at a walk on tame horses, the ride 
does not need to be a horseman. All he 
needs is enough common sense to see 
that his stirrups are properly adjusted; 
to get off and lead when the going gets 
tough; and to realize that his horse, 
even though steady and docile, can still 
be subject to panic. 

Few hunters who have ever borrowed 
the powerful legs of a good horse to take 
them high and far into good game coun- 
try, and who have used the back of a hus- 
ky cow pony to carry their game home, 
will ever go back to foot hunting! 








JUST FISHING 


by Ray Bergman 


ar The best single volume on 
Just fisaino 


fresh-water fishing. When, 
where and how to fish for 
trouc, bass, lake trout, 
watl-eyed pike, pickerel, 
per h, bullheads and many 
other. Solid information 
on fishes’ habits, cackle 
and lures and cheir use. 
| 11 plates in full color, 24 





drawings, and 6 plates of 


flies and lures, $5.00 
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Anglers’ Queries 


I have fished the Adirondacks quite a bit, and 





Early-Season Starters 











| know that those trout are pink. Do any trout 
Question: What would you recommend as have white meat, and if so, where are they 
early-season starters for trout—streamers or caught and what kind of trout are they? One 
worms? What pattern do you believe would be of the fellows says he has caught trout in the 
the most effective?—A. D. H., New York. Ohio and Mississippi Rivers. I have always 
thought those rivers too warm for trout. Can 

Answer: Both worms and streamer flies are you straighten us out on this question, too?— | 

good as early-season starters. Sometimes, if the B. R., Conn. | 

| season is warm, small black or blue-gray wet | 
| flies are most effective. As far as I'm concerned, Answer: The color of trout flesh varies. In 





| however, ‘there just isn’t anything more killing general, I would say that brook trout tend to . Pa 
for trout than a worm until around May 15 or have more and pinker meat than do browns and 
j to s | 
f after.—R. B. rainbows. The sea-running rainbows of the West FOR THE 
| (steelheads) have, as a rule, very pink meat— | D T N—- 
Artificial Bait for Crappies when smoked the flesh looks like red salmon URA lO 
However, in all species you will find white- | 
Question: Would you be good enough to tell fleshed fish, and frequently the white and red- | 
me the best artificial bait for crappies in the meated fish are side by side in the same waters 
| early spring. I plan to fish for this species just Last season I was fishing for brook trout in 
as soon as the ice goes out.—S. B., Ill Quebec. About 70 percent of the fish had red 
to pink flesh. The other 30 percent ran from LUB 
‘i Answer: Probably a small, trout-size spinner pink to white. 
would be the best artificial bait to use just after I do not know of any trout in the Ohio or | h lif 
¢ the ice goes out. If it doesn’t work satis- Mississippi Rivers. However, in parts of the to prolona the ite of our 
factorily, then attach a bit of worm on the South black bass are called trout. In Missis- P g y 
. hook.—R. B. sippi, bass are sometimes called green trout, and 
. often the prefix “‘green” is left off.—R. B. 
s Leader Trouble 


Tea Dye for Leaders 


Question: Last fall, while fishing some fine 


wont tenes in Quebec, 5 hee aepeaee ween ae Question: In a recent issue of OUTDOOR 
— oe leaders ey oder coil up — LIFE I noticed that a reader had asked about 
“7 : to fall on top of the line—an action that staining leaders. Several years ago, while fish- 
w was particularly noticeable in making long ing on the Miramichi, in New Brunswick, a 
= These ypc ggg geen ae 2 guide stained two of my leaders by soaking 
_ ~ eer and get Re pee nS. Sere them in strong warm tea. He told me that they 
sewed level line which, by the way, worked would not bleach out, and he was right.— 
nicely wtih my heavier leaders. What do you R. T. E.. Ala 
aT think was causing the trouble?—B. K., Ohio. ‘ 
, Answer: Thank 9u very much for the in- 
Answer: I feel quite sure that your trouble : - y‘ : am ae =: 
ame from connecting your heavy line to a formation. While I have mentioned tea dye for 
oF es ‘ A leaders in my column, it is well to be reminded 


tapered leader that had a small calibrated butt. 
S a connection makes an abrupt break in 
and tends to make the leader fold back 

r the line as you describe. The remedy is to 
use a leader with a larger butt, or to use a line 
that tapers so that it conforms more nearly to 
the butt of the leader. The less difference there 
is between the size of the line and the butt end 


of such things.—R. B. 


Such 
Ss 


Paint on Minnow Buckets 


FILL 
COUPON 


IN 


Question: Last year I bought a very good 
minnow bucket. When I took it out the other 
day I discovered that I had carelessly left some 


§ the leader, the nicer it will handle. This is water in it, and that the bottom had rusted 
one reason for tapered lines and quick-tapered I cleaned the rust off with emery cloth, and 
leaders.—R. B. was preparing to do a paint job when a friend | own a Penn Ree! No. 


told me that minnows would not live in a painted 


container. Is he right?—C. B. M., Ohio Send Free Tube Lubr. 


Send Free Catalog 





White Meat vs. Pink 


Question: Several of us here at the submarine 
base have been discussing trout, and there is a 
difference of opinion as to the of trout 
meat. One group believes that it is pink; the 
other group claims there is no such thing as a 
Pink-meated trout. The two groups are from 
different parts of the country, which may partly 
explain the conflicting opinions. 


Answer: It is a definite fact that minnows 
often die when left in a painted container for a 
period of time—such as between fishing trips 
This happens even though they are supplied 
with running water. However, if you apply a 
good grade of enamel, and let it dry thoroughly 
before using, I doubt if it would cause minnows 
to die any quicker than normally.—R 
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Are you fed up? 


Has the monotony of the job got you? 
Are you sick and tired of the milling 
around in crowds? Do you want to escape 
from annoying noise and dust? Are you 
eager to get off hard, paved streets? 


Are ye hankering for a smell of the pines 
and the sharp fresh wind in yer face? Are 
ye itching to get onto a lake or a stream 


and cast a line? 


Well, that’s just the way many of us feel. 
And one thing we're fighting for is to de- 
fend our right to go fishing. Every man is 
but a grown-up boy who sometimes feels 
like running away — to go fishing. 

Go fishing when you can... If you take 
H-I tackle and lures... you'll come back 
feeling mighty lucky. H-I tackle... you 
know ...is “‘Best by Test.” 


Horrocks-Ibbotson Co., Utica, New York 








Snakes 
(Continued from page 31) 


Maybe my quiet, unhurried movements 
failed to excite him. Whatever the rea- 
son, he didn’t even draw back as I reached 
for him. I slid my hand and wrist under 
the smooth round coils, lifted him up, 
and crawled back to the gate. When I 
raised up I was looking into a circle of 
bulging eyes and open mouths. I could 
have popped the snake down any one of 
a dozen throats! The owner of the filling 
station was so impressed that he gave 
me the snake on the spot. 

Maybe this is a good time to point out 
that there is nothing unpleasant about 
the feel of a snake. Contrary to almost 
universal opinion on the subject, snakes 
are not slippery, slimy, clammy or cold. 
They feel much like a length of rubber 
hose or a piece of cool, clean leather— 
save for the sensation of long, powerful 
muscles rippling like smooth steel bands 
under the satiny skin. You are as con- 
scious of their muscles as of those of a 
well-conditioned horse under your hands. 
I make one exception to this statement, 
however. I do not like the soft-bellied 
feel of the common water snake, any 
more than I like his sullen, vicious 
temper. 

The almost universal fear and ab- 
horrence felt by grown-ups for reptiles 
is acquired, I’m convinced, through child- 
hood training and experience. I do not 
believe it is inherited or characterizes 
humans at birth. I have yet to find a 
youngster under four who did not ex- 
press unbounded admiration for a bright- 
colored snake and who was not eager to 
touch it and take it out of my hands. 
And for the benefit of those who would 
like to rid themselves of their ingrained 
fear of snakes, I offer a simple formula: 
Handle a snake once, and most of your 
unreasoning terror of the breed will dis- 
appear. If you can get through the first 
thirty seconds with a sizable snake 
twisting and coiling in your hands your 
troubles are over. But for that first test, 
be sure you pick a good-natured snake 
as well as a nonvenomous one. Nobody 
enjoys snake bite, even of the harmless 
kind. 

For those who hunt, fish, camp, canoe, 
or otherwise travel the wilderness, snake 
study has its practical advantages. If 
you spend time in the outdoors it’s worth 
while to know and identify on sight the 
really dangerous snakes of the place you 
visit. 

Wherever you go in the United States 
you will find only four sorts of danger- 
ously poisonous serpents, and in very 
few districts will you find all four to- 
gether. They are the rattlesnakes, of 
which this country has twenty-odd kinds; 
the two closely related but utterly dif- 
ferent-looking moccasins, the copper- 
head and cottonmouth; and the little 
coral snake. 

Of the lot the rattlers are to be most 
dreaded. They vary widely in different 
parts of the country, but for the most 
part they are snakes of warm dry cli- 
mate, abundant in the desert areas of 
the Southwest and the sand hummocks 
of Florida. The smallest of the clan is 
the little pigmy rattler found in many 
of the Southern states. He rarely reaches 
a length of more than eighteen inches, 
and his bite probably would not be fatal 
to a healthy man even if left untreated. 
It would be decidedly uncomfortable, 
however, 
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Louisiana 


The bievest rattlesnake is the “arend 
diamond-back of the Southeastern states. 
He reaches a length of more than eight 
feet, and from his bite a man might die 
within an hour or two. As a killer he 
ranks among the most deadly snakes of 
the world, rivaling even the king cobra 
and the worst vipers of Africa. Next to 
him in size comes the western diamond- 
back, which ranges from Arkansas to 
southern California. He is almost as 
much to be feared as his Eastern cousin. 
In the mountains of Virginia and Penn- 
sylvania, along the Mississippi bluffs of 
Minnesota and Wisconsin, and elsewhere 
in the eastern half of the country the 
timber rattler, either in the black or 
golden-yellow phase, is a snake to shun 
at all times. 

In the northern Middle West, where I 
have done the bulk of my snake hunting, 
we are fortunate in having only one 
poisonous variety, the short, thick-bodied 
fassasauga. A rattler of marshes and 
swales, he is as sluggish and slow-tem- 
pered as he is clublike and evil in 
ippearance. As a result Massasauga ac- 
cidents are almost ginheard-of. If you 
invade his range and hear the low buzz 
f his rattles among the tall marsh grass, 
ump aside. But he is hardly a snake to 
worry about. The odds are he'll leave 
you alone if you give him half a chance. 
[In that respect he is far different from 
the horrible sidewinder, the canebrake 
rattler, the prairie rattler, and the rest 
f his vicious family. 

Next to the rattlesnakes, the copper- 
ead and the water moccasin are fellows 
to beware. Despite their close relation- 
hip they do not look at all alike and in 
their habits they have nothing in com- 
10n, 

The copperhead is a snake of the up- 
inds, common from the Adirondacks to 
Florida and ranging west into the hills 
f southern Illinois and Texas. He’s a 

illen-tempered fellow and, unlike the 


rattler, gives no warning of his intent 
to strike. 


Few snakes are better served 
y their protective coloration than this 





JITTERBUG For Bass 


Fred Arbogast 
Akron, Ohio 

“Here are some bass caught 
on a Jitterbug at Fletcher's 


Lake near here. The eleven 





largest bass weighed 45 Ibs. 
You can judge their length by 
looking at the distance they 
hang on my legs.” 

—J. L. Clayton, Clayton, La. 





one. His pattern of bright brown and 
chestnut matches perfectly the dead 
leaves on the floor of woods and thickets. 
Hidden by natural camouflage, he lies 
motionless and resentful until his target 
is within range. His strike is lightning- 
swift and sure. 

The cottonmouth earns his title of wa- 
ter moccasin. Thick-bodied, ill-natured, 
and aggressive, he is never found far 
from water. His haunts are the swamps 
and pools and bayous of the South, from 
southern Virginia to Florida and west- 
ward along the Gulf to Texas. He is 
found as far north as southern Illinois, 
becoming far less common in the north- 
ern part of his range. In many sections, 
especially in regions where the true 
water moccasin is not known, he is wide- 
ly confused with the harmless common 
water snake. This mistake accounts for 
numerous and persistent stories of moc- 
casins far beyond the borders of their 
actual range. 

In appearance and habits the cotton- 
mouth is not greatly unlike the every- 
day, garden variety of water snake. His 
color, once he is full grown, is dull black 
or dark brown, with little trace of any 
pattern. Like the common water snake, 
he is fond of basking on a log, or a 
low tree branch that overhangs the 
water. Startled in such a location, he 
drops in and swims away to safety. But 
if you surprise him on land, coiled in the 
shade of a log or hummock, he'll meet 
you halfway in any fracas you want to 
start. His first gesture is to raise his 
head and open his mouth to show the 
white lining that has given him the 
name of cottonmouth. He’s quarrelsome 
and evil and he wants you to know it. 

The coral snake, fourth of the venom- 
ous reptiles of the United States, is in a 
class by himself. He bears no kinship to 
the pit vipers, the clan to which the 
rattlers and moccasins belong. He is 
closely related to the cobras of the Old 
World. 

Luckily, there is only a slender chance 
of coral-snake bite. This small reptile, 
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Write for Catalog 


It contains some very interesting photo- 
graphs and letters from fishermen all over the 
country telling of record catches they made 
with Jitterbugs, remarkable surface baits, and 
also my popular family of Hawaiian Wigglers. 
Write for your free copy. 


FRED ARBOGAST, 424 North St., Akron 3, Ohio 
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Polished 
lens 


Aviator Type, Lenses Ground and 
Polished to Opthalmic Standards 
Ideal for all men in service. Frame, 1/10-12 K quality 
gold filled. Absorption quality of glass to ultra-violet 
and infra-red rays meets specifications 

prescribed by the Bureau of Standards $1250 
at Washington, D.C. Leather case. 

PUR-O-RAY GLASSES (6 base curve lens, optically 
ground and polished) absorb 96% of ultra-violet and 
infra-red rays. Meets requirements of U.S. Bureau 
of Standards. Shell frame, extra heavy metal re- 
inforced hinges. Leather case.____.-.-_- 8.95 
Ladies’ Model no metal nose piece, benthewense $6.95 
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For Your Loved Ones on the Fighting Fronts 
To Fight Japs, Sharks, Chop Through Jungles 
Carbon steel 10-in. blade; over-all length 15 in.; with 
hand guard; finger grooves on handle. A heavy knife 
to withstand any abuse; a weapon of real protection. 


Other Typical Values: 
Weaver 330S Rifle Scope. 2°%{X: with T Mounts 
29.95; ““B’’ Mounts $34.95. State Make & Model Gun. 


Taylor Compass. Hunting case Model. Gold-like 
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Arbogast Jitterbug Baits, ° s or 4 oz. sizes. ea. 99c 


Walton “Griploc”’ Metal Box. Two automatic trays 
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35 MM Eastman Super XX Reloads, 36 exp, 89c 
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YES, SIR — you can dream about the famous ROD & REEL 
Sporting Boots . . . While you're at it, dream about post- 
war ROD & REELS that actually will be more comfortable, 
more durable than ever. For, with Victory, your sports 
goods dealer is going to bring you Converse Sporting Foot- 
wear that incorporates improvements developed in producing 
for our fighting men. Until that happy day, if you're lucky 
enough now to own a pair of ROD & REEL boots, treat ‘em 
gently... and buy more War Bonds to hasten the day of Victory. 
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for FLY FISHERMEN 


E. vH. Double Wing Dry Flies, doz. $2.25 
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Fan Wing Dry Flies. . . . .doz. 3.00 
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Salmon Flies (sizes 6 to 8) ea. .75 
Salmon Flies (sizes 1-0 to 2-0) ea. 1.00 
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brilliantly colored with bands of red and 
yellow and black, is found from North 
Carolina and Florida west through Texas 
into southern New Mexico and Arizona. 
But because he is a confirmed burrowe1 
spending the bulk of his time in the 


ground or hidden under decaying logs 
and venturing forth to feed largely at 
night he is not often encountered 


Southern farmers sometimes plow up 
this small cousin of the cobras, but he is 
inclined to be sluggish and not to show 
his fangs unless stepped on or handled 
It is easy to get out of his way His 
venom is extremely potent, however, and 
his bite is as much to be dreaded as 
rattlesnake’s. 

If you are going into snake country 
you should carry a snake-bite outfit in 
your first-aid kit, including bandages, 
safety-razor blades for making incisions 
at and around the fang wound, a suction 
bulb such as is now marketed by surgical 
supply houses, rubber ligature for a 
tourniquet, and two or three tubes of 
snake-bite serum. 

Don’t rely on legendary methods of 
avoiding snakebite, such as _ sleeping 
within the magic circle of a horsehair 
lariat. It was proved long ago that a 
rattlesnake thinks no more of crossing 
a horsehair rope than of crawling under 
a clump of sagebrush. And if you are 
bitten, don’t trust to good luck and 
whisky to bring you through. Administe1 
first aid immediately and get to a doctor 
or hospital as quickly as you can 

The best rule of all is to avoid snake 
bite. Wear sturdy knee boots or knee- 
high leggings, pay attention to the places 


where you step, where you place your 


hands in climbing rocks or ledges, where 
you sit or lie down. 

Except for the little rear-fanged 
snakes, which are dangerous only to 
their prey, there are only four kinds of 
poisonous snakes in the United States 
The rest are harmless to man, and not 
to be feared. Even if you meet up with 
one of the venomous sorts there is no 
call to be scared out of your wits. But 
give him a wide berth on the trail. The 
bite of a poisonous snake is neve! 
pleasant experience, and to a man on 
wilderness fishing or hunting trip, it car 
be a matter of life and death if he ha 
no suitable first-aid equipment along. 

In twenty years of snake hunting 
mostly with a camera, I have learned 
one rule. I am not exactly afraid of 
snakes, but I am mighty respectfu 
toward the bad actors of the clan. The 
more I know about 'em the less I an 
inclined to take chances. 


Illinois Buys Duck Marshes 


NE OF THE FINEST duck-hunt 
ing properties in Illinois has beer 
bought by the state Department of Co 
servation, and a liberal portion of it is t 
become a public shooting grounds. Com 
prising 2,217 acres of land, marsh, an 
water in what is known as the Rice Lak« 
hunting area, it was bought from an « 
tate for $83,137—the state furnishing o1 
quarter of the money and the balan 
coming from Pittman-Robertson fede! 
funds. The land is in the Illinois Rive 
valley, 30 miles southwest of Peoria 
It is expected that half of the prope 
will be opened to public shooting 
coming season, while the rest will be 
come a migratory waterfowl refuge a1 
feeding ground. With this acquisiti 
public shooting grounds in the state n 
total 4,871 acres. 
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pa The Mountain Lion 








orth 
exas (Continued on page 24) od 
ona. 
wer, makes lion much more difficult to take 

the in the West, and unless the trail is very 
logs fresh it more often then not peters out sae ¢ bh ea memor Y 
y at ilong some hot, dry, wind-swept ridge , 
red. or ends in a maze of cliffs and canyons 

up where dogs cannot go. ] a 
ne 1S he mountain lion is responsible for in gy ers © Meee 
how even more folklore than the bear. One 
lled. of the commonest of all tales tells how 

His a big lion followed grandpa home one 
and night, giving him only an occasional 
aS a glimpse in the moonlight end scaring 

the pants off him with outlandish cries. 
ntry Actually such happenings occur, and 
t in have been told and re-told from earliest 
BES, times. The settler, the woodsman, or the . 
Ons hunter who has such an experience 
tion would need nerves of steel not to have 
ical the hair crawl on his scalp. But almost | 
. & never, in the hundreds of years since 
5 of the first settlement by white man, have ll 
such shadowings been followed by an © cou 

Poe: attack; which is pretty good proof that y 

. it is curiosity, not evil intent, which has The Mi: J, Di z »,) 
hair prompted them. MGHE ipe~It S lay Uy 
at a And curious the lion is! Almost every- 
he one who has been much in lion country Remember when you could buy a new Hollycourt Pre-Smoked 
you has been shadowed by one of the great Pipe? Remember how sweet, cool and dry it tasted? The 
. cats at one time or another. I remember ; : 
and one such experience. About ten years memory of those pre-war days lingers on with thousands 
ster ago I took my wife and oldest boy on a of men who know and want Hollycourt pipes with 
ctor § picnic in the pine woods near Flagstaff, the patented groove in the bottom of the bowl. 

| Arizona. After we had eaten, they de- ae 

lake cided to walk half a mile or so to an We are sorry your requests can’t be filled 
nee- | Indian ruin, leaving me to follow when today... but Hollycourt will be back 
noes I had packed the picnic things. To my : ‘Whnet*s 4 neteaies 
Aco consternation, I discovered that a moun- a ; 
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tain lion had followed my wife and the 
boy, who was then a toddler less than 














iged three years old, down that woodland FASHIONED BY M. LINKMAN & CO., CHICAGO 14, ILL. 
r to . , ae : - — = 
path. In many instances the big round WHAT ANGLERS HAVE @ @ @ 66 
s of tracks were on top of theirs. While they A Stamp’s a bullet, 
ites , ‘ : BEEN WAITING FOR... e 
- were at the ruin he had stood behind a A Bond’s a gun, 
not screen of cliff roses watching them, and JOHN ALDEN * 3 | botl 
with when he heard me coming he went off on Buy them both 
g + * 
; no eel és ° , P , 
a long swift bounds. K N i G H T S ‘ Till the War is Won.” 
u Though my reason told me the lion 
The was harmless, I covered the distance FIELD BOOK OF . 
ra pieeekiaas e Stes ; ‘ 
a between my family and me at a dead FRESH-WATER ANGLING * 
. run, and my wife turned pale when [I 
can showed her the evidence that she had With 52 illustrations. A compendium ® 
has tase * : ; : of information on what to buy, how 
: — been alone. to buy it, and how to take care of it, by one of e 
rs Under no circumstances can the moun- @ the country’s outstanding authorities on fresh- » 
Ing, tain lion be considered a dangerous water angling, and a designer and innovator of 
ned animal, as the great grizzly or the @ tackle and equipment $3.00 @ 
| of Alaskan brown bear is dangerous. . dt your bookseller or direct from . 
tful Wou niaiian ey pom . 
yunded grizzlies and brownies have ep ’ e 
“ UTNAM’S, 2 W. 45 St., New York 19 
The turned and killed hunters, and a female a ah o -< « i a 4 shecne 
om grizzly with cubs is one of the most —— - — : ~~ “BULLSEYE” for HUNTERS 
dangerous animals that prowls the face * * 


“STRIKE” for FISHERMEN 
grizzly has even been a man-eater, prey- "A HIT” with the ARMED FORCES 
es ing on ill-armed Indians. The mountain : O U C A N B U Y g 


Speaker HEATABS and ‘‘pocket stove Cookits are 


of this globe. In some instances the 





li : » . " Sc 
t — potentially danger patente though he 1S, worth their, weightin gold to every sporteman and wo- 
unt- power ful swift lithe, well a rmed with Th Th . Y W man. Wherever you are... hunting, fishing, aumetnn, sho. 
pen t ‘ licin, touring.. anywhere, anytime. .be sure ane ave 
e eI oot and claw, has almost never at- e ings OU ant : - a ay nee ope epee ape L rg 
vega t of hot meal, hot beverage. Start fires--for 
tacked man. h h ANTEE of ir ; 
3 ; ‘ emergency heat and light -- first aid. Compaet “‘atove’ 
“ te In a handful of instances rabid lions Ww en the War Is Won | fits in your pocket. wie ns eee < —_ 
7 "Ss c ed h s k d sep tely or In C 3 
— have done so. And some fifteen years 7 contrated heat, packaged separately or in Cookit, 
aie ag0 an old lion driven desperate by | f Y te) U S a Vv e N Oo W | n to our armed forces all over the world. are 
9 hunger during a cold winter killed and Send the ““FIELD STOVE" or Deluxe "“COM- 
PACT COOKIT’’ anc L S to your jene 


es 


a partly devoured a young boy in Oregon. or relatives in Service . . . Help them have .thelr 
ont The lion was finally killed, and the AR BON DS meals hot, just like mother used to! 
ince ] ; j i NO SMOKE pipLD STOVE and HEATABS, $1.00. . . Deluxe 
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; wel ound in its stomach. NO ASH 
ive! : ; . W. SPEAKER CORPORATION 
ive Actually, though, a lion is probably * S| ede Fumes, 3 srk Se 
a. less dangerous than a buck deer. A — | / 3059 N. Weil St., Milwaukee 12, Wis, 
ort a 2 cee Ee io 
good many hunters have been injured i— || "Qomn So 0 “ 
thi by wounded and cornered bucks, but I &. Me) FLY BOOKS HEAT. ai 
be have yet to hear of a treed or cornered rhe favorite of famous anglers | | © . A Lae | < 
an ie Rceateeelio oes a hunter. On hundreds for over a generation. Send for Ces be 
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Hovery pipe pro- 
duced from genu- 
ineimported Med- 

iterranean briar of 
pre-war quality, 
and shaped by the 
skilled hands of 
master craftsmen 
to be “A thing of 
beauty ...anda 
(smoking) joy for- 
ever”. Sterling Sil- 
ver band; solid 
rubber bit. Every 
pipe numbered, 
and registered by 
LHS ...as your 
guarantee of pipe 
perfection. 


Smooth and Antique Finish. 
Many handsome models. 





Rapedtion: “A vin a Pipe” 
STERNCREST (cp 


The custom craftsmen of LHS se- 
lect the very choicest grains for 
these patrician pipes. They finish 
them by an exclusive process that 
brings out the full beauty of the 
briar,— circle them with a band 


of solid gold. Truly, 
ion inaPipe® $775) 


“Perfection, ina Pipe” 


At all good dealers 

L&H STERN, Inc., Stern Bidg., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Mokers of the fomous 

LHS Ultra-fine $10 


Certified Purex $3.50 























. Sania 
cp netninini taco 


|Ernest Lee, 


|female and she took 


up. Never has one been hurt. My friend 
famous professional lion 
hunter, once got too close to a testy old 
a swing at him 
that took a piece out of the brim of his 
hat. That was the nearest thing to an 
attack I have ever heard of. 

Another friend of mine was hunting 
lions with dogs in the Big Bend of 
Texas. He had a lion treed and complete- 
ly surrounded by the pack when he de- 


| cided to take a picture. He was about to 


click the shutter when the great cat 
jumped, struck him on the _ shoulder, 
knocked him down, but made no effort 
either to bite or to claw him. The lion 
had simply jumped and the hunter was 
in the way. He said the experience was 
like being hit by a fast blocking back 
in football. 

A score of years ago I was hunting 
lions and a big tom took refuge on a 
rock about ten feet high. As I came up, 
he jumped over the dogs and ran by 
within fifteen feet of me. I'll admit my 
heart took a couple of flip-flops, but the 
lion ignored me. 

Just why the lion is so afraid of man, 
no one knows. He is a formidable instru- 
ment of destruction and one of the 
bloodiest killers of all predatory animals. 
As long as he lives, he will kill from one 
to five deer or deer-size animals a week. 
Only ten lions in a mountain range will 
kill from 500 to 1,000 deer a year. That 
is a lot of deer! He also kills antelopes 
whenever they are found in timber, and 
he is a great enemy of the bighorn sheep. 

In Mexico, in dry desert ranges where 
bighorns as well as mule and white-tail 
deer are found, I have come upon more 
sheep kills than deer kills—which seems 
to indicate a preference for sheep, where 
the lions have a choice in the matter. 
Possibly one factor in the decrease of 
the bighorn is that being harassed by 
dogs drives the big cats into rough 
country where sheep are found. 

Lions will kill full-grown elks, but 
prefer young ones. Of all domestic 
animals, colts seem to be the favorite, 
and many a pioneer Western rancher 
found that he had to clean out the lions 
if he was to raise saddle horses. 

In a wilderness country, the lion is a 
necessary counterpart of the deer, and 
if it were not for the great cat the deer 
would long since have eaten themselves 
out of house and home and would have 
perished. In the early years of this 
century the Kaibab plateau, long a happy 
hunting ground of lions, was made intoa 
deer preserve. Lions were hunted, but 
deer were not. Lions decreased, deer in- 
creased. By 1917 there was evidence 
that the deer were beginning to destroy 


their range; but it was not until 1925, 
when 5,000 deer had increased to a 
probable 100,000, that human hunters 
were called in to do the work of the 
lion. Starvation and disease got far 
more deer than hunters, however, and 
for the last decade the Kaibab range 


has been coming back. 
How large is this ruthless killer? Well, 
Arizona’s famous lion-killing Lees have 


killed hundreds and have weighed 
many of them. The largest they have 
ever taken weighed 202 pounds and 


measured 7 feet 6°; inches from tip to 
tip. They scoff at stories of 10-foot lions 
The largest lion on record was killed 
near Prescott, Arizona, in 1923. It meas- 
ured 8 feet 7% inches and weighed 276 
pounds after having been field dressed. 


Some lion! The run-of-the-mill adult 
probably weighs about 130 pounds. 
One way to divide families and to 
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Like hundreds of men who have already bought 
new 2-in-l GUNOROD coat by RED HEAD 3 j 
probably say, ‘‘why didn’t some one think of this be] 
tore It really fits both sports ... hunting as we 
fishing. Has wide-mouthed, bellows patch pocket 
front (4 of *em) for shells or fly boxe I 
pockets for smaller stuff big ro pleated f 
in back for extra tackle, lunch or what not...r 
back, pivot sleeves, and a host of other feat 
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drive sportsmen and naturalists almost 
to blows is to tell of having heard a lion 
screeching. In a thousand forms the 
varn is told of how someone heard in 
the night woods the screaming of a 
woman and tried to rescue her, only to 
discover the next day the tracks of a 
catamount—or whatever alias the moun- 
tain lion goes under in that locality. Yet 
some men who know a great deal about 
lions and who have hunted them and 
studied them for years say lions never 
make a noise. There seems, though, to be 
much evidence that they do on occasion 
10Wl, yowl, and shriek, and that the cries 
ound much as though they were of human 
rigin. My own pioneering grandfather, 
who spent many years in the mountains 
f southern Colorado and northern New 
Mexico, heard them many times and 
velieved the racket was a product of the 
nating season like that of domestic cats 
yn the back fence. 

It was Theodore 
sportsman -naturalist President, who 
ilrew attention to the fact that, killer 
though he is, the mountain lion is a 
great game animal in his own right. 
He hunted the cats near Meeker, Colo- 
rado, in the early years of this century 
ind wrote about the trip. He also hunted 
them on the north rim of the Grand 
Canyon in northern Arizona, as did Zane 
Grey, the novelist. Since that time the 
port of hunting lions with dogs has 


Roosevelt, our great 


sees many East- 
For 


grown, and every year 
ern sportsmen come West to try it. 
the man who likes horses and dogs, it is 
a thrilling game—the hard ride over 
rough trails, the baying of the hounds, 
and, finally the big tawny cat tumbling 
out of a tree, stone dead from a well- 
placed shot. 

A good pack of dogs will make getting 


| 


a lion relatively certain, but the still 
hunters gets one only by accident. Now 
and then a deer hunter jumps one and 
knocks him over. Some years ago two | 


astonished high-school boys on their first 
deer hunt saw, very early in the morn- 
ing, a big tom lion making a meal of a 
deer it had killed. They shot it and re- 
turned to town, the proudest kids you 
ever saw. 
Interesting critter, 
which is bound to rece de be fore civiliza- 


tion. Someday the last big tawny cat 
will have been brought to bay, snarling 
and spitting on a ledge high on some 
Western mountain, the last “dude” will 
have drawn a bead on the last mean- 
looking flat head, and the last cry of the 
last pack of lion hounds will be foreve1 
stilled. 3ut that time is a long, long 
distance in the future!—Jack O’Conno» 


NEXT MONTH: The 
another of Outdoor Life’s 
studies of American game. 


ruffed 
full color 


Grouse, 





Rod Case From Cardboard Tube 


O AS to carry my 
Sout of two bait 
and two fly-casting 
rods conveniently, I de- 
vised the rod case il- 
lustrated. The case is 
roomy and good-look- 
ing, and with ordinary 
care should last a life- 
time. 
From a dry-goods 
tore I obtained a card- 
board tube 4 in. in di- 
meter. (Such tubes 
ire used as cores for 
olls of linoleum.) I cut 
this tube to a length 3 
longer than the 
ngest section of my 
ds. ThenI cut a bot- 
m and a lid for the 
se from *4-in. pine 
two disks that fit snug- 


into the ends of the METHOD OF 


be. DRAWING END OF 
LINE UNDER WRAPPING x 


After nailing the bot- 


m disk in place with 
rads, I began wrap- 
ng the entire length 


the tube with chalk 
e. Near the middle 
f the tube the ends of 
leather strap 
re wrapped in, fora 


skate 


ndle. The wrappings then continued 
within 6 in. of the lid end, where the 
buckle section of a skate strap was 
wrapped in on one side and, on the other, 


ong strap for the lid. Beginning 2 in. 


m the end of the tube I passed the 
ndings under the lid strap, continuing 
em clear to the end. The usual meth- 


of fastening windings—using a loop 
pull the end of the line under the last 
h or so of winding—resulted in a neat, 





START WRAPPING 
BY WINDING CHALK 
LINE OVER END 
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ROD-CASE HANDLE 
IS AFFIXED BY CHALK- 


LINE WRAPPING 








ou 


y) 
~~ WOOD DISK 


PULL ON LOOP 


knotless job—a job that cannot unravel 

Then I screwed two leather loops to 
the lid disk, as shown, and slipped the 
lid strap through them. Next I trimmed 
the strap to the proper length, and 
punched new buckle holes 

The case was then given a heavy coat 
of airplane dope, sanded, given anothe! 
coat of airplane dope, and sanded again 
Two coats of black paint finished the 
job.—B. F. Grennell 
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IMPERIAL BLACK 


this Won, But one WATERPROOF 


imme 


To get the most fun out of your fish- 
ing, use the best tackle obtainable. A 
good line goes a long way in making 
your fishing days happy. It must be 
strong, cast easily, be long-wearing. 


That means IMPERIAL. 
SLICK-CASTING, LONG-LASTING! 


Exceptionally hard braided over a twisted 
3-ply core, each of the very finest grade of 
live silk. The silk is fully waterproofed be- 
fore as well as after braiding 


WHY GOOD LINES ARE SCARCE 


The Bevin-Wilcox Company is full up with 
essential war. work. Raw products are un- 
der priorities. So get this good line while 
you can! 








Imperial Black 
Waterproof Cast- 
ing Line stands up 
under all condi- 
tions and is fully 
guaranteed. 


THE BEVIN-WILCOX 
LINE COMPANY 
East Hampton e Connecticut 


*When fishing, weer me neg Ha 
i e 
m’s natural motion wi 
pel it’s the 100% wetenproes — 
inds itself. Shockproof . - - 
mn _.. 17-jewels, it ts sold and 


serviced in 


65 countries. Supply limited. 


Write for illustrated booklet, _ e 
Mido Watch Co. of Amasten, ° 

665 Fifth Ave., New York 22, - a 

in Canada, 410St. Peter St., Mon eal. 
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Thunderbolts 
on a Thread! 


(Continued from page 


ill the fish I killed back in those day 
but I was the first one to start conser, 
ing them. Of course, if we should g 
an extra-big one today, and you'd li 
to have it mounted : 

“Sorry,” I said hastily, thinking of 1 
two-room apartment in New York, 
couldn’t use it. Now if we could cat 
maybe a five-pounder : 

Jones said that he’d once taken o 
that weighed just eight ounces—a litt 
beauty. 

“Just my size,” I told him. “Maybe} 
upriver?” 
“Not any more,” said Jones. “N 
since the freeze a few years ago. I’: 
afraid that finished them But youl 

might find some of the little fellows 
the canal on the Tamiami Trail. B« 
bet, though, are the streams that fe 
into Shark River. I used to take 
there on a three-ounce trout rod. A 
pound for pound they can teach a brook} 
trout something. Of course there’s : 
ways the chance that a 100-pounder wil 
grab your fly—and that’s something el 
again!” I was getting plenty interest 
when he added, “But you could nev 
stand the mosquitoes—not this time 
year. Even my old hide can’t take it.” 

Newt and I had resumed casting. Wi 
the wind at my back I was getting t 
plug out farther. 

“What if one of those old mossback 
puts the bite on this plug?” I ask 
Newt, as on each cast I saw the slens 
Nylon dwindle away under my thum 

“You've got plenty of line and 
plenty strong. Hook one and see. 
takes Mr. Jones about twenty minutes t 
bring a 100-pounder up to the boat.” 

“And a 200-pounder?” I asked, letti 
my imagination run. 

“Get one on,” Newt said, “and we 
demonstrate.” 

Well, no such.monster grabbed 
lures that day, but we did boat and 
lease four, all about the same size as 
first. We had a dozen on, and strike 
often enough to keep us on our ti 
The division of labor was quite to 
liking. In tarpon fishing, it seems 
me, the jumps are the thing. Newt 
I did the casting, playing the fish unt 
we could get the rod in Jones’s hands 
then he’d fight them to a finish. Unt 
his eyes went back on him Jones 
all his own fishing. In his peak year 
got 160 tarpon. 

On the short run home Jones re 
nisced about fish, or rather one partic 
fish—Old Bill, the grandpop of all tar} 
His weight has been estimated at 
tween 250 and 300 pounds. (The pre 
world’s record, caught with rod and 1 
is 247 pounds.) 

Jones first tangled with Old Bill b 
in 1919. These two doughty fight 
battled for only seven minutes; tl 
on his fifth leap, the giant spun on 
tail, and away he went—taking w 
him hook, line, and Jones’s chance 
a new record. Nine years later they 
again, and this time Old Bill disenga 
himself on the first jump. He'd | 
sighted countless times since by Ji 
and other fishermen, each of wil 
hopes someday to be the lucky ons 

I thanked my two companions fi 
grand time. Jones waved his h 
“Just little rascals,” he said; and tl 
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Through nearly 90 years of 


Historic Last Stands 


A GRANID OLD 
CANAIDIAN NAMIE 


















PRODUCED IN U.S. A. wander the direct 


supe rvision of our expert Cenadian blender 


American heroism abroad rises to new heights, 
as the nation works for victory at home. Corby’s 
distilleries are producing war alcohol. This 
limits the avaitable supply of the whiskey with 
d the grand old Commies name. But there 1s 
( Back the enough of this light, sociable blend to enable 

pooner / you to buy a “sample pint occasionally And an 

eur occasional “sampling” of Corby’s now may grow 
war Bovos) +0 lasting preference after victory 

























86 Proof —68.4% Grain Neutral Spirits—Jas. Barclay & Co., Limited, Peoria, Ii! 
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187 GENERAL CUSTER and a 

cavalry troop were cut off 
from support at the Little Big Horn 
River by a band of Sioux Indians. 
They fought it out to the last man 
in a battle that made big news in 
Corby’s 18th year of whiskey fame. 


19] THE LOST BATTALION was 

surrounded by Germans 
during the Battle of the Meuse-Ar- 
gonne in France. Refusing to sur- 
render their pos tion, 194 menof 554 
were finally rescued in a wartime 
epic during Corby’s 60th year as a 
great whiskey name. 


194 AFTER many a heroic stand 

in China, in the wide 
reaches of the Pacific, in Africa and 
Russia, the United Nations are on 
the offensive on world-wide battle 
fronts. This 1s America’s fourth great 
war in Corby’s 86-year history as a 
renowned whiskey name. 























BUY U. S. WAR BONDS TODAY 


Tomorrow command your own 


CHAIS-CRAFT 





Coming — New De Luxe Enclosed Chris-Craft Cruiser for postwar delivery . . . Today, we’re 100% on war work 
Keep Your Spirits High “ Speed Victory 


WE BV CHRIS-CRAF! 








' \\ Algonac, Mich. \\ w= Mich. 
FOR PRODUCTION “WELL DONE” 
CHRIS-CRAFT CORPORATION, ALGONAC, MICH. * WORLD'S LARGEST BUILDERS OF MOTOR BOAT 








“Do you want to come along tomorrow?” 
I told him that I'd like nothing better, 
and added that I'd like to bring my 
camera and try for some action pictures. 


“Camera!” exploded Jones. “Those 
things are hoodoos—we’d never get a 
strike!” 

“Bring it,” Newt whispered. “We'll 


smuggle it aboard.” 

The next day Jones handed me a light 
fly rod—one that he has had for more 
than ten years, and with which he once 
took seven sailfish in a day. “A trout rod 
is all you need for sails,” he said, “be- 
cause they do all their fighting on top of 
the water. You get a tarpon on one, 
though, and you’re in for something.” 

“Tf I get a tarpon on this rod,” I said, 
tossing out the lure, “it’s going to be 
just too bad for 

Wham! My feather disappeared in a 
swirl of water, and a second later a 
tarpon was standing on his tail shaking 


his head like a terrier with a rat. After 
two more jumps I handed the rod to 
Jones and grabbed my camera. The fish 


was on for keeps, and I shot pictures till 
the end of the scrap. It was a thirty- 
pounder. 

Not long after, Newt, casting from the 
bow with a six-ounce rod, hooked a big 
fellow. It jumped not ten feet from the 
bow, and I was so startled at its size 





“When next you thank God for mak- 
ing you American, think what is yours 
because of this blessing. Think espe- 
cially of that wonderful gift, the great 
American outdoors with its treasure of 
wildlife. ... You are a part owner of 
this living wealth. Yours are the rights 


and obligations that come with owner- 


ship.“’—William J. Tucker, Executive 
Secretary, Texas Game, Fish & Oyster 
Commission. 

Today, in wartime, we sportsmen 


must prove that we are deserving of 
this trust. 


BUY A LICENSE! 





even if you feel that there will be 
no chance of using it this year. 
that I missed several good shots. It took 


more than an hour to boat and release 
this fish—a 105-pounder. 

By now the wind was blowing hard, 
and Newt had to keep poling to prevent 
our piling up on shore, so we decided to 
call it a day—another grand day for 
me! On the way back, the fight with 
that 105 pounds of dancing dynamite 
made me think of Old Bill, and what a 
whale of a scrap he’d put up 

“Old Bill,” I said, half to myself, “was 
a character in the first world war—a 
walrus-whiskered Englishman. There 
was a famous cartoon about 


I know,” Jones interrupted, “and per- 





haps that’s how our Old Bill got his 
name. These are his waters—his hole. 
In all the world there’s no better tarpon 
fishing than right between these banks. 
Down here we say, ‘If you know of a 
better ’ole, ’op to it!’” 
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b/ Although it is not possible to produce fishing reels 
now as we are 100‘ + engaged in producing critical 
war materials, post war Bronson and Coxe reels 
will be competitive in price and supreme in de- 
sign, material and workmanship as before. 
Let’s all help to achieve unconditional 
Victory soon 
BUY MORE WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 



































The 


Army-Navy “E” Award- 
ed April 17, 1943. Ist 
service star awarded 
November 27, 1943 


bore oi... tore 
BRONSON REEL COMPANY 
BRONSON, MICHIGAN 





DEEP-SEA REEL 








MASTER WEEDLESS WIGGLERS SEND 25° 


Real fish getters! Thousands of users. YOU LL NEED THE 1944 IN COIN OR 
Guaranteed weed - 
your dealer's oF ot YAU) PNUD — 
er direc No 3 : 
Chrom i os eae FISHING METER GE MORRELL CO. 





ey back guarantee 


AUGIE’S BAIT CO. 


99 PENNSYLVANIA AVE. 
ELMIRA, NEW YORK 


TELLS WHEN TO FISH! 


2945 So. 15th Pi. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

















OCEAN CITY HONORED AGAIN! 


=. The men and women of our company who in Peacetime make 


"Fishing Reels by Ocean City” 


have won the Army-Navy Production Award 
2,500.00 in WAR SonDs 


for the third time — adding the second star 

to their flag. This kind of effort on the part F 
OR Qdeus TO IMPROVE 
: FISHING REELS 






of all of us will hasten 
The Return of Fishing for Fun 
* 
Send your Entry to our 


* IDEA CONTEST + 
FOR FISHERMEN 


1944 


Get entry blank with all the rules at your 
favorite Dealer or write to 


DEPT. C 
Back the Attack—Buy War Bonds 


OCEAM GCItY MFG. CO, =] 


A and SOMERSET STS., PHILADELPHIA 34, PA. 


which closes June 30, 

























JACK O'CONNOR L£aitor 


Straightaways Aren‘t Easy 





Despite appeatances, these birds are really traveling at an angle. Unless his shooting iron is 
bored quite open, the upland gunner who trusts his eyes and holds dead on will end up with a miss 


QUAIL gets up out of the grass 

within 20 ft., buzzes off as fast as 

its whirring wings will carry it. 

The gunner puts the muzzle right 
on the bird's tail and presses the trigger. 
The bird sails on, curves around a tree 
50 or 60 yd. away, and disappears. Not 
a feather falls. The gunner might as 
well be shooting blanks! 

So, muttering to himself, he lowers his 
gun; and as he does so another bird 
comes out. Another straightaway—and 
another miss. By this time our worthy 
gunner is in a low state of mind, and 
when he has registered a couple more 
blanks he is ruined for the day and 
won't be able to hit a gentleman cow in 
the rear. 

It is the dog-gonedest thing! There 
those birds were, sailing directly away 
each offering a crisp shot if there ever 
was one—yet our hunter couldn’t even 
knock them off with a shotgun. From 
the looks of it, he should have been able 
to turn the trick with a .22. What to do? 


He ponders, gnaws his finger nails. 
Finally he decides it is all the gun's 
fault. He’s holding right—he’s sure of 
that!—but the birds are flying through 


the pattern. 

So come next pay day, the gunner 
drops into the sporting-goods store and 
trades the 20 ga. off for a 16, or the 16 
for a 12, or the improved-cylinder pump 
for. a modified—or something of the sort. 

Eureka! He’s found it! He trembles 


with eagerness to go out and match his 





skill against the gyrations of those pesky 
birds again. He does and if any- 
thing he shoots worse than before. 

A reasonable amount of skill on 
straightaway shots is the foundation of 
successful hunting of almost all upland 
game species—quail of various sorts, 
grouse, pheasants, and doves that are 
walked up as they feed in grain or weed 
patches. 


cent of the misses is the almost univers 


habit of failing to get the cheek dow 
on the comb of the stock. Excited 

the sudden rise of the bird, the gunne: 
holds the cheek away from and above 


the comb, and the pattern goes high ar 


to the left. Watch any upland gunns 
who misses consistently, and nearly 
ways you will see that he isn’t “cheek- 
ing” his gun. 


This fortunately is something that c: 
be corrected by practice—even in thes: 
days of shell shortage. The best remedy 
that I know about is a lot of “dry 
practice,” something which can be done 
satisfactorily in the sanctity of one’s 
own home. Stand gun in hand, and fix 
your eye on some object in the roon 
Then throw the gun to your shoulder 
Train yourself to bring it up so you! 
cheek is firm against the comb and your 
eye looks right down the barrel at the 
object you want to “hit.” If you cannot 
do that, then your gunstock doesn’t fit 


It is surprising how much good this 
routine will do. It should be kept up 
until correct mounting of the gun be- 


comes second nature, then you can con- 
centrate on other aspects of shooting. 
Five minutes a day of this dry practice 
for 30 days will pay off handsomely in 
the field. 

One reason why good rifle and hand- 
gun shots are far more common than 
good performers with the scattergun is 
that few people have any illusions that 
skill with either of the rifled weapons 
can be acquired without plenty of prac- 
tice. The average field shot, though, never 
touches his gun from one season to the 





The straightaway appears to be the next. Then he wonders why he is sour. 
easiest shot in the book. Actually it is In many cases psychological factors 
one of the most deceiving and 
most difficult, and it is prob- Le a at 
ably responsible for at least 50 MA fi ' A \<e A*y oO Na 
percent of the shells that are Mi 1‘ A7~ wr 
annually wasted in the open SB, yy | fe ue ‘ \ ‘Ss MeN a 
air. The sharply angled cross- ‘fA: WAALZ ' 
ing shot looks difficult and is / | KGa Fane 
difficult. Knowing this, the g ZY 
gunner is far less likely to fill fog; aie Za f- 
miss it than he is the easy- G 


looking bird which gets up so 
close to him that he could hit 
it with his hat and which 
drives away at a gentle angle. 

Let us take a look at the 
reasons for this curious phe- 
nomenon. (And before we go 
farther, let it be said for the 
record that I can set myself 
up as an authority on the 
missing of straightaway shots, 
because I have missed them 
for every reason known to 
man.) 

The cause of about 50 per- 
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Diagrams A and B show why you must make allow- 
ances for the bird who "gets up right in front of you. 
The true straightaway (C) comes once in a blue moon 
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rfunne! 
above No. 87 
+h and Three-in-One 
runne! Automatic .22 Rifle 
rly al FIRST automatic in 
: the low-price, light 
cheek- rifle field. Adjusta- 
ble for automatic 
at car loading or hand J 
is operated repeater, 
these or single shot rifle. 
emedy 
| “dry 
> done 
one’s 
nd fix 
room 
ulder 
your | A. Os Bb! Yq 
1 your { x 
at the A b 4 4A 
a: i * @ - ee 
ni The Pioneering Spirit 
pt up 
in be i * 
n con- | 7e N | 
Soe AV@es OF 
actice ; : 
ely in Fe pase For eighty years, Stevens has pioneered new and 
1- eager a better guns and new and better ways to make 
hand- -22 Rifle and h P 
than -410 Shotgun them. 
run is First combination ee oe ; , ; ' A 
Ss Bama tying me gy W hatever the sport... snapshooting at rabbits 
apon ee os gun streaking over the snow — swinging on upland 
1S ° me . ° - . ° : 
prac- « « winged or leure game birds bursting from cover - - - bringing the 
never footed. No. 530-M gun up fast on mallards or honkers zooming in 
0 the Double Barrel overhead - - - holding steady on a varmint sitting, 
es oa alert near his burrow.... for hunting, target 
Ren ennenietieell shooting, or just plain “ plinking,”’ Stevens built 
with stock and fore- finer rifles and shotguns to bring the shooter 
watt the durable plastic more pleasure and better results. 
‘7 material that resists — ee ‘ 
| ze scratching... won't Three examples of Stevens’ pioneering develop- 
' over teens Ene ment are illustrated. These models were brought 
nal beauty. out just before the war required Stevens to de- 


G vote its large capacity and precision facilities to 
7 - 4 . . “9° 
the manufacture of huge quantities of military 


>) 


rifles. 
‘CG 

4 As to the future... look for more Stevens im- 
provements — new models — finer Stevens rifles 
and shotguns. 
At Stevens, the pioneering spirit lives on. 

J. Stevens Arms Company 
» Division of Savage Arms Corporation 









Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


® STEVENS @ 









are responsible in part at least for failure 
to cheek the gun properly. Some of us 
are jittery and jumpy by nature, and 
when a quail or a grouse goes up un- 
expectedly we leap a foot into the air 
and every muscle in our body twitches. 
Cure for that? Nothing but experience 
in the field, plus the self-confidence 
which comes from knowing we are go- 
ing to knock the next flushed bird as 
stiff as a poker. 

All this is more or less elementary; 
also, it assumes that the field shot’s 
gunstock fits him so that correct and 
speedy gun mounting can become auto- 
matic and mechanical. 

Let us get down now to the more 
esoteric reasons for missing the straight- 
away, that most deceptive of all field 
shots. Why is it that the man who cor- 
rectly cheeks his gun, who automatically 
looks right down the barrels, can still 
register a goose egg on the bird which 
appears to be driving directly away and 
which looks as though it could be hit 
with a rifle? 

One reason is that the “straightaway” 
usually is only a word, rather than an 
actuality. In upland shooting, many a 
shot looks as if it were a true straight- 
: way—with the bird flying directly away 
from the gunner on a horizontal path 
but almost none of them is. Conse- 
quently the hunter shoots right at the 
bird, and misses. If the angle is gentle 
and the bore is open, he will kill birds 
he really should miss; but the usual re- 
sult is a missed bird, or a cripple hit 
with from one to three pellets on the 
edge of the pattern. 
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Another view of the true straightaway. Only 
when the bird levels off at barrel height, as 
here, will a dead-on hold put him in the bag 


The human eye has decided limita- 
tions. (At least the pair which God gave 
me to carry through life has, and it is 
the only pair I know anything about 
from first-hand experience.) One limita- 
tion is that the eye tends to make an 
instant and inaccurate diagnosis of a 
bird's flight as “straightaway” when it is 
nothing of the sort. 

A bird, let us say, gets up 15 ft. to 
the right of the gunner and 25 ft. in 
front. Its line of flight is a 10-degree 
angle to the left. The eye sees the rear 
end of the bird, notes the buzzing wings, 
and flashes the message “straightaway” 
to the gunner’s brain. He holds right on 
the end of that bird—and the shot 
charge just to the right. 

Another bird gets up right at the 
gunner’s feet, rises sharply. Again the 
eyes say “straightaway.” The gunner 
holds dead on, and by the time the shot 
charge gets there the bird is above its 
path. Or suppose the gunner is walking 
due west. A bird gets up 15 yd. to the 
right and 15 yd. in front, flies due west, 
on a line that parallels the gunner’s. 
Bingo—and another miss! 

Possibly one reason why the eyes do 
such a sour job of diagnosis in upland 
shooting is that the birds—unlike ducks 
or.a flight of doves—are seldom out- 
lined against the sky. Pheasants, quail, 
and grouse are usually seen moving 
swiftly against a background of any- 


passes 
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Hold dead on a bird that flushes below you, 
and when the shot reaches A he will be at B 


thing from jack oaks to cornstalks, and 
their angle of flight is not so readily 
estimated as in the case of a bird seen 
against the sky. 

Actually, most upland shooting comes 
within sort of a twilight zone between 
snapshooting and “swing” shooting. Most 
gunners hold right on the bird while 
snapshooting. If the bird is a true 
straightaway, they hit. Unfortunately, 
though, true straightaways are rare. If, 
on the other hand, the bird goes off ata 
decided angle, the fact that it is doing so 
becomes apparent and the gunner swings 
through, gets ahead, and hits. 

How then should one learn to hit 
these difficult straightaways? 

Simple, my friend! By aiding the eye 
with the brain, by using the brain to 
temper the eye’s first message with 
skepticism. “Forewarned is forearmed,” 
says the old proverb. So it is with up- 
land shooting. If you go out knowing 
that most “straightaway” shots are really 
angle shots, you will be able to interpret 
better what those imperfect eyes of 
yours tell you. 

You will miss at least seven out of 
eight of those easy-looking shots if you 
hold on the bird, unless you are using 
a gun throwing a very wide pattern. 
With an improved cylinder having just 
enough constriction to round up the pat- 
tern a bit, you will kill more birds with 
a dead-on hold than you will with a 55 
to 65 percent pattern, say; but even with 
the spreader tube on a Cutts Comp, 
you'll do a lot of missing. 

You must allow for the angle of the 
bird’s flight—holding, for example, a bit 
high and to the right for a bird rising 
and angling slightly to the right. One 
reason why shooting in hills is so tough 
is that it presents to even the most ex- 
perienced wing-shot a set of angles en- 
tirely different from those with which 
he is familiar. The bird flushing away 
from the hunter above it is, I think, the 
hardest one in the whole book to hit. 

Watch those gentle angles, then. Diag- 
nose those apparent straightaways. Re- 
member that if the bird’s path of flight 
is anything but a true straightaway at 
gun level, you'll miss far more than you 
will hit with a dead-on hold. 

Carroll Lemon, an hombre with whom 
I hunt a great deal and whom I have 
mentioned ever and anon in _ these 
pages, is the best quail shot I have ever 
known. The secret of his success is, I 
think, the fact that for some years his 
physical condition made it necessary 
that he do his gunning with a full-choke 
410. He had to diagnose the angles on 
those deceptive straightaways, if he was 
to get any birds at all. Now that he 
shoots a 12 ga., you ought to see that 
guy operate. When a bird gets up, it 
has about as much chance to survive 
as a Jap paratrooper would have on 
Guadalcanal. 

As I write this, the Arizona quail 
season has just closed. On consulting 
some notes I jotted down, I find I missed 
two easy-looking “straightaways”—gentle 
angled shots I didn’t have brains enough 
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to figure out—for every sharp angle 
shot. One day I went out and got the 
limit of 10 birds with 14 shots, which 
under desert conditions is about as good 
as I ever do. I had three chances at 
birds which my companion had flushed 
and which came by fast and at almost a 
right angle. I nailed all three of these 
apparently difficult birds. My four 
misses? Pal, you’ve guessed it. Every 
one of them involved a bird I had shot 
right at but which was angling. 

Watch those “easy” shots, then, for 
they account for most of the misses in 
upland shooting! 


THE LEE DOT 


© T. K. (“Tackhole”) Lee, of Birming- 
ham, Ala., has for some years now been 
turning out some very interesting ‘scope 
reticules, tiny dots suspended on spider- 
silk crosshairs. An interesting OUTDOOR 
Lire story some months ago told how the 
best silk for that use comes from virgin 
black-widow spiders who spin it out in 
the dark of the moon. 





The very finest of these spider silk 
crosshairs are practically invisible, and 
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Generally the typical "straightaway" is rising 


the dots appear to float. Looking through 
a ’scope equipped with a Lee reticule the 
first time is a rather curious experience. 
There that dot is, apparently floating in 
space, and your first impulse is to doubt 
the evidence of your own eyes. A closer 
look, however, reveals the filament of 
spider silk which holds it. 

Just how Brother Lee installs those 
dots, I do not know; but he can give you 
whatever your little heart desires and 
what you think you need in the way of 
size—dots covering 1 in., 2 in., 3 in., and 
so on per 100 yd. of range, or covering 
that many minutes of angle, to use a 
more technical term. 

The dot makes a very good reticule 
for any sort of use—if you get one of 
the proper size. The average man order- 
ing one wants it too small. I have had 
a good many letters from men wanting 
dots in big-game ’scopes which will 
cover only 1 in. at 100 yd. Lee has tried 
to talk them out of dots that small and 
then they have written to me, wanting 
me to back them up. In every case 
“Tackhole” is right. A 1l-in. dot is so 
small as to be worthless for big-game 
hunting. Next time just try seeing a 
l-in. circle at 50 yd. and you'll agree. 

With an 8X or 10X target ’scope, how- 
ever, to be used on the range and on 
varmints in good light, the 1-in. dot is 
a very neat little aiming device, since 
the target or the game (in the case of the 
10X ’scope) is enlarged 10 times. You ap- 
pear to be looking at a black 1-in 
circle 100 yd. away. You can put that dot 
on a crow (yes, it will show black on 4 
crow) or a chuck, or you can put it right 
over the X-ring of a 100-yd. small-bore 
target. 

For the varmint or long-range big- 
game ’scope of 4X or 5X, it strikes me 
that a 2 or 2%-in. dot is about right. 
With it one can hold very prettily on 4 
chuck or jack rabbit at 250 yd. or s0, 
and the sight of such a dot against 4 
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Young Billy is 
winning our war 


says “DOC” PETERS 


Ld 


““My friend Cal Jensen writes that he’s got his son 
Billy out with his .22 to blast away at the chicken- 
house raiders, rats and other pests. ‘Billy’s doing a 
good job, too,” says Cal. ‘I gave him some of my pre- 
cious supply of Peters High Velocity .22s—and what 
a kick he gets out of seeing those powerful little cart- 
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as Fa J ee 





ridges reach ’way out and slap down some thievit 
prowler!’ 


“There’s lots of farm and ranch folk like Cal wl 
can’t be fighters in a combat zone, but are keepis 
their guns in action protecting the food front. Th: 
know that if even a small part of Uncle Sam’s foc 
quota is lost to pests and vermin, we've fallen dow 
in our share of this war. 


“At the present time, Peters ammunition is st 
going to the armed forces, so take the best possib 
care of the shells and cartridges you have left. Sto 
"em in « dry, cool place—not a damp cellar or atti 
And for news on hunting and shooting, be sure 


keep in touch with your Peters dealer. 


“P.S. Keep buying a sportsman’s share of War Bonds 
































Now, my fine friends, you’re pigeons — tin 
ones!” Jonesy takes aim... “Just a minute, 
Dead-Shot, I’m in on this shoot! Loser washes 
the cookin’ pans, huh?” A pause, then the 
Colt’s bark sends the first can spinning... 
This first evening’s target practice is by way 
of celebration... good-bye to rationing... 
hello to camping, canoes, Colts and ammu- 
nition aplenty! Two weeks of green pines... 
blue lakes...trout and bacon for breakfast 

. pipes and tall yarns by evening campfire 
... “You lose, Jonesy, only two out of five. 
Let’s eat!” 
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This is outdoor America, the domain of the 
brotherhood of sportsmanship. Let’s keep it 


way by our utmost efforts now. Colt 


Revolvers and Automatic Pistols, back from 


war, will keep a peacetime date with you on 


camping trip and target range. 








Caliber 


Famous Colt 
Historical Prints 
Old-time Colts 

against aclventurous 

backgrounds—6 large prints— 
25¢ postpaid. Address: Colt’s Patent 
Fire Arms Mfg. Co., Dept. ©, 
Hartford, Conn 


_cotr's PATENT FIRE ARMS 





acy and safety. 
men and hikers 


(TION that LASTS:<=3| 


LONGER CASTS 


Whether bait casting or fly cast- 
ing, trolling or deep sea fishing— 
you can have REEL ACTION that | 
will outsmart the big ones and fill 
your string or creel by using - - - 


REELSLICK | 


THE SUPER REEL-LUBRICANT 


Choice of Champions. It builds lubrication into the metal for longer 
caste and uniform action. Prevents frozen joints. Protects finest 


equipment against rust, moisture and SALT WATER damage. 
Try a TUBE Today! 
REELSLICK Dry Fly Oil, Line Dres- Only 
sing, Rod Varnish, Ferrule Cement, Mos- 
quito Dope, Etc. are 
Sporting Goods and 
Hardware Dealers. 
OUTERS LABORATORIES @ Tube 
Dept. OL-4 ONALASKA, WISCONSIN 













GUARANTEED and sold by | ’ é 
Write for Circular. 








Founded 


HAMMERING 


THE AXIS 
OUR BIG 108 NOW! 


But we'll be 
back with a 
better IVER 
JOHNSON 


IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS ' 


43 RIVER ST., FITCHBURG, MASS 





OLT SPORT MODEL WOODSMAN 


.22 Long Rifle 


This short barreled Woods- 
man Model Automatic Pistol 
has everything a shooter wants for 

service in the woods—range, power, accur- 


owning one of these easy-to-carry guns. 


MANUFACTURING co., 







Campers, hunters, fisher- 
can double their fun by 


HARTFORD, CONN, 








Why pay high retail prices for sleeping bags? Buy direct end save 
up to 4 Highest quality curled gray goose FEATHER FILLED 
BAG warm, water repellent, windproof, Roomy. Built for big 

n. Air mattress pocket. Large shelter half. Rolls compactly. 
‘A $40.00 value. Our price only $29.98. Warm WESTERN WOOL 
FILLED BAGS priced from $12.89. Shipped C.O.D. Sleeping 
bags for Civilian use may not be available long. Write TODAY 
for FREE literature. ALL BAGS MONEYBACK GUARANTEED. 


SKA SLEEPING BAG Co. 


12 S.W. Third Ave., Portland 4, Oregon 














A new stock by Bishop 


This improved stock is more complete- 
ly finished, has a design of cheek piece that 

will allow reducing the height of comb to con- 
form to any type sights. Price $5.00 for any make 
bolt action rifle. Send postage for four pounds. 
Catalog on request 
E. C. BISHOP & SON 
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WARSAW, MISSOURI 





coyote is one of the most beautiful 
things I know. 

The usual big-game ‘scope, which 
magnifies from 24 X to 2%X, is some- 
thing else again. I have had two dots 
in a Noske 24X. The first one, which 


subtended 2% in. at 100 yd., was t 


small, and I could not see it well in the 
dim light of early morning and very 
late afternoon. The next dot covered 
4 in. at 100 yd., 8 in. at 200 yd., and 12 
in. at 300 yd. It was, and is, the nuts. 
I shot a six-point white-tail buck (12 
points in all) with it last deer seasor 
the first time I had used a dot on big 
game. The buck was trotting alo 
across a deep canyon about 300 yd. away. 
The dot floated along ahead of him, and 
when I touched the .270 off he dropped 
in his tracks. On that little trip I had 
the opportunity to hold it against does 
and fawns in all kinds of light for 
practice, and it showed up as conspicu 
ously as a red-headed man in Toky 
Good reticule. 

On the other hand, a friend of mi 
has a 3-in. dot in a Zeiss 24 X ’scop: 
It is the business for open-country mul 
deer and antelope hunting, he says, but 
a shade too small for timber use. He 
getting it redone to a 4-in. dot. 

For the long-range hunter, Lee put 
in an extra dot. My own reticule is bu 
so that with the 100-gr. .270 bullet, t} 
smaller dot (which covers 2 in. per l( 
yd.) is on at about 450 yd. when the large 
one is dead on at 300. A good idea. 

An excellent aiming device, the dot 
but don’t get it too small, particularly 
a big-game ’scope. The 4-in. dot is about 


right, and for woods hunting a 5-in. d 
wouldn’t be too large. For the big-gan 
’scope, too, it is wise, I think, to g 
Lee to make the crosshairs a bit thicker 
than usual, so they can be seen in go 


light. On a running shot, I like to pull 
the horizontal hair along the game, shoot 


when the dot is the right distance ahead 
Using the horizontal hair thus tends t 
keep one from shooting ove! 


THE NEW “SQUATTING” 
POSITION 


® A very swell little handbook for civilia: 
as well as soldier is How to Shoot th: 
U.S. Army Rifle, which is published 
the Infantry Journal, Washington, D. C., 
for the modest price of two bits. It is 
beautifully illustrated and simply and 
clearly written. Dope on standard posi 
tions, elementary marksmanship, 
use of the sling is excellent 

A new position to add to prone, off 
hand, sitting, and kneeling is squatting 
To assume it, the shooter faces h 
right, places both feet firmly on thi 
ground, hooks both elbows firmly ove! 
the knees as in sitting. 

The Army says it is mighty usef 
when firing in snow, mud, and gas-c 
taminated areas. We might add that it is 
also useful when firing from ground 
with about three thorns to the squ 
inch. Indeed, that position has long bs 
used by those desert hunters who 
coy about having so much as the s 
of a knee punctured. 


“WASTE” OF HULLS? 


® Just how many bucks presenting d« 


easy shots were missed last season 
cause hunters were short of cartridges 
and wouldn’t “waste” a few hulls il 


not know; but they 
into many thousands 


sighting in, I do 
must have run 
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I know of a good many cases myself. 
One chap bought an old Krag with 10 
cartridges and just before the deer sea- 
son brought it over to show me. I asked 
him how it shot, but he said he hadn’t 
shot it. What did I think he was, a 
chump? With .30/40 cartridges as scarce 
as hen’s teeth, did I expect him to waste 
iny on paper when there were bucks 
with steaks and roasts on them reaming 
around in them thar hills? I answered 
mildly that bucks were surrounded with 
lots of atmosphere, but he said it was a 
well-known fact that all a man needed 
to hunt deer was a rifle that had a hole 
all the way through the barrel and went 
bang, and anyway if people who made 
rifles didn’t know how to install the 
sights, who was he.to show them? 

I decided that I had no business argu- 
ing with a guy as innocent as tht be- 
cause it wouldn’t do any good. I saw him 
the other day. He had fired his 10 car- 
tridges at three bucks, all, he admitted, 
easy shots; but he didn’t have any 
cartridges or any buck. ... If I wanted 
1 buck and had only three cartridges for 
1 rifle I hadn’t fired, I would use one 
cartridge to get a notion of where the 
rifle was shooting, a second cartridge to 
check on the sight adjustment I had 
made, and the third cartridge on a buck. 
And I wouldn’t shoot until I had that 
buck cold, either.—Jack O’Connor. 


Gunstock Repair 
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MAPLE DOWEL 


WEeWPiEcE 4,%/8,ETC. 











POINT MARKS CENTER 
OF SECOND HOLE 


The use of dowels in joining a new section to 
the stock means less work, but the repair will 
not be as strong. Lower sketch shows how a 
“transfer” plug is used to locate dowel holes 


PUSH BLOCK INTO PLACE 
THIS WAY 


—--— 


/™. 


cc 








LONGITUDINAL. 
sHopT con. STOCK = GROOVE To 
SPRING BYPASS AIG 


Sometimes a damaged part may be removed 
ina triangular cut as above, and the new 
section joined with dowels. You'll quickly 
see how the knotty problem of the second 


dowel is solved—a tiny spring forces it 
into place as the holes come _ into line. 
Dowels and joining surfaces should, o 


course, be well coated with cement or glue 
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FAMOUS GEMS — Here we see Emperor Nero (A.D. 


37-68) watching the exciting Roman games through 





his unique eyeglass made from an enormous emerald. 







































You don’t need a magnifying glass-- emerald or 


otherwise — to recognize the outstanding value 
represented by William Penn. This famous whiskey 
is known as “the gem of the blends” because it 
is a shining example of superior quality at a 
very moderate price. Rare pre-war base whiskeys 
give it an unforgettable richness of flavor. After 
one sip, you'll understand why ‘‘millions say when 
with William 


Penn.” 


86 Proof 


> % ruit and grain neutfra spiri 


SPEND WISELY— 

OR NOT AT ALL 
Unwise buying in wartime sends 
prices up. You can help keep 
prices down by buying only what 
you need. When you buy, check 
ceiling prices and don’t pay more. 
Pay off old debts. And buy your 
share of war bonds and stamps. 


Wilkam Penn 
Blended Whiskey 


PEORIA, 








GOO PYMPERHAM & WORTS LiMitTtE®nb, fLECt NOES 





















It will just be me, goin’ squirrel huntin’ 


FFECTIONATELY named after its 

maker by my late grandfather, 

“Old Clem” has hung alongside 

many modern shootin’ irons for 

the last three generations .. . the better 

part of a century! Yes, Watson, you 

guessed it. Old Clem is a muzzle-loader. 

Cap ‘n’ ball. Sixty balls to the pound; 

and 36 grains of black powder push this 

formidable quarter-ounce missile. Cali- 

ber? Somewhar betwixt .44 and the pro- 
verbial sewer pipe. 

We Badgetts have all been gun nuts 
as far back as we can trace the family 
hickory bush, and Old Clem had been 
honorably retired to a niche among the 
family heirlooms long before I was born. 
Many are the colorful yarns—verified, 
I'll have you know—of the old gun’s 
amazing performances in the hands of 
grandpaw, who, if you'll pahdon th’ 
reference, suh, is still spoken of as one 
of the best of the old-time offhand 
“Stand on yer hind laigs an’ shoot like 
a man” performers. The few old-timers 
still around swar he was never known 
to lose a match in competition with men 
who shot to put vittles on the table and 
who took pride in not wasting lead. 

For instance, there was the day a 
group of men with long “hawg rifles” 
stood looking toward a bullet-hammered 
old oak where a white cross was scratched 
on a piece of charred board. Grandpaw, 
tall and slender, raised his rifle and toed 
the mark. The distance, 27 yd. Much 
chatter and attempts at ribbing were in- 
dulged in behind the shooter’s back, ina 
legitimate try at “gittin’ his nerve,” as 
Grandpaw swung the long gun up. 

“Blam!” Old Clem bellowed defiance, 
and an anxious shooter, whose shot had 
heretofore been the best of this round, 
ran toward the target. “Plumb in th’ 
daid center!” he shouted, much put out. 

A highly elated colored boy chortled, 
“I knowed you would, Massa Burl. I 
knowed you'd win hit!” The match had 
been for the four quarters, hide, and 
tallow of a prime beef steer, and the 
lead dug from the tree. Grandpaw had 
wan it all in seven consecutive shots! 
The little colored boy led the steer off 


down the road, followed by his master. 


Old Clem’s Return 





About a muzzle-loader from ’way back 
that welcomed a second lease on life 


By JACK BADGETT 


SKETCHES BY THE AUTHOR 


This performance was repeated with 
only slight variations at such regular 
intervals that grandmother, bless her 
memory, grew fearful that grandpaw 
would become a confirmed gambler, and 
he stopped match shooting for her sake. 
However, many wild turkeys, running 
foxes, squirrels, rabbits, hawks, and crows 
fell before Old Clem’s emphatic roar, 
and the head of many a still partridge 
(grouse) and bobwhite quail was neatly 
clipped. 

Come now to the present generation’s 
modest contribution to a shooting family. 
Forced to give up, for the time being, my 
one beloved vice—the burning of all my 
spare change in newfangled cartridge 
guns—TI was almost (7?) insane with frus- 
tration. Passing the gun rack one 
memorable evening, I paused to give 
Old Clem an affectionate pat on the fore- 
end. Then a thought hit me like a bolt 
out of a ’'23 model Ford: “Why can’t the 
old scoundrel make a comeback?” 

There followed a frantic but fruitful 
search for bullet mold, powder horn, 
and charger, after which Old Clem went 
on a long trip to Ohio, where a national- 
ly known gunsmith gave him the works. 

Time staggered on, and one evening 
two weeks later the expressman, also 
staggering under the burden, deposited 
a 70-in. package in my eager hands. A 
6-lb. canister of black powder and 1,000 
percussion caps were also forthcoming. 
Lead, of course, isn’t rationed at present. 
“Hmmmm!” thinks I to myself. 

Bright and early the following morn- 
ing Old Clem was loaded with due 
ceremony, tallow-greased patch and all. 
After sticking a 4-in. thumbtack in the 
center of a sheet of stationery and back- 
ing off 20 paces, I sat me down against 
the garden gatepost with elbows on 
knees. “Now we'll see what we'll see, 
or will we?” I muttered in my beard— 
all three of them. 

“Click!” ejaculated the set triggers. 
“Clackety-clack!” replied the hammer as 
it went into full cock. “Phew! Buck 
fever fer shore!” says I as I attempted 
to relax so’s those tiny open sights would 
settle in the neighborhood of that thumb- 
tack point of aim, which looked to be 200 
yd. down the lane and moving around 
like a steer in a rodeo. 

Finally the sights hovered on the 
mark, and I caressed the front trigger 
ever so gently. “Kalammity!” bellered 
Old Clem. Through a fog of blue smoke 
I saw the target block leap a foot into 
the air, turn a somersault, and land face 
down in the grass with a loud thud! 

“Gawshallhemlock durn!"” I _ philoso- 
phized, and covered the 20 yd. in about 
three wild leaps. Hardly knowing what 
to expect, I timidly turned the block 
over; and there, so help me, was a gaping 
black hole the size of a nickel—in the 
spot where that thumbtack had been! 

That, brother gun cranks, was a 
frustrated shooter’s dream come true. 
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Surprised? Yes, I'll admit I was. Not 
that I had any doubts as to Old Clem’s 


past accuracy, but I thought that the 
years of standing silent in the rack 
might have taken their toll. Not so 
however, as has since been proved. 

So what? Well, I’m going to stick 
my neck out here, and say that the 


modern shooter with his newfangled 
gun and accessories hasn’t much, within 
the limits of the 100-yd. range, on the 
muzzle-loading rifleman of long ago 
Methinks maybe he actually has less on 
the ball in a catch-as-catch-can match 
or afield where offhand skill and fast 
open sights really pay off. At any rate 
he doesn’t have any more fun, and that’s 
the big item! 

The men in the old-time matches pre- 
pared their individual targets by char 
ring a board over a fire of smoking leaves, 
twigs, and chips. A small knife-edg: 
cross was cut in the board’s center and 
a piece of white paper about 2 in. square 
was pinned over the board. The bottom 
edge of the paper touched the horizontal 
line of the cross, and a small inverted V 
about % in. long was cut into the paper 
just over the cross beneath. This was the 
astounding aiming point, and the front 
sight just fitted into it for an exact “daid 
center” hold at the 27-yd. distance which 
then was standard for offhand matches 

The angle of the light on the bead, 
and the gun’s individual peculiarities, 
also had to be considered. 

The judge’s (referee’s) measurement 
of the winning shots was done with a 
compass, and it took some close “figger- 
in’” in those days of eagle-eyed marks- 
men who had plenty of nerve, but didn’t 
know what nerves were! Many of them 


would edge-cut the cross center, so the 
(Continued on page 108) 


| got there in three wild leaps 
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It took a lot of grit for a man and wife to 
stow their children into a prairie schooner 
with a few bare necessities and fight it out 
with all the hardships the frontier had to 
offer. Yet, these self-reliant pioneers proved 
their ability to win the finest reward a family 
can have—security in a land of growing 
opportunities. 

Today, solid citizens are staking their 
claim in America’s future by buying and 
keeping War Bonds. They know Bonds help 
to win battle after battle. They know, too, 
that Bonds will provide security and oppor- 
tunity for personal initiative when war- 
supported activity ceases. 

Do you know of anything that offers you 
as much for your money as a War Bond? 
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Budweiser 


In addition to supplying the armed forces with glider and 


Pp irts and 


bomber fuselage frames, wing parts, gun turret 
foodstuffs, Anheuser-Busch produces materials which go into 
the manufacture of: Rubber «+ Aluminum « Munitions + Med 
icines « B Complex Vitamins « Hospital Diets « Baby Foods 
Bread and other Bakery products «¢ Vitamin- fortified cattle 


to name a tew,. 
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Shooters’ Problems | 
JACK O'CONNOR will be glad to help 


you get the best results from your fire- 


~- 


arms—rifle, shotgun, or pistol. Address 
your questions to him in care of this mag- 
azine, inclosing sufficient postage for his 
reply, which will be sent to you by mail. 





Rifle for Michigan Deer 


Question: Right now I’m working in a de- 
se plant; but after the war I’m going to cash 
two $50 war bonds, which I keep in a sealed 
elope marked “Deer Rifle,” and make up for 
time. I have hunted lots of small game, 
never deer 
‘or white-tails in northern Michigan, is a .270 
at I should pick? I want a rifle with plenty 
killing power, for I’d hate to wound game 
i have it get away.—M. L., Mich. 


Answer: If I were in your shoes I believe I 
ild buy a .300 Savage, Model 99-T. It is 
lly a sweet job—pleasant to carry, easy to 
ile, fast to operate. Then I'd get a Weaver 
) *scope, with post reticule and a Stith mount. 
at wouid be an outfit hard to beat 
Frankly, the .270 bolt action is more for 
yuntain hunting, or for short-range woods 
ting of white-tail deer.—J. O'C 


Bolt-action Shotgun 


Question: My dad owns a bolt-action 12 
gauge shotgun, a German-made repeater which 
takes one shell in the magazine and one in the 

amber. It is very light and kicks like blazes. 
I shot high-velocity maximum loads in it, hunt- 
ing pheasants, until the brass base of one shell 
split and blew gas and powder in my face. Is 
it safe to use? I know of a chap who hunted 
jeer with one, using rifled slugs.—E. F., Minn. 


Answer: I'd be leery of that old bolt-action 
shotgun of yours. It sounds to me like a Mauser 
from the first World War, which was converted 

a shotgun in Germany, then imported into 
this country to sell for not more than $10 at 
retail. The ones I’ve seen have had the locking 

gs removed from the head of the bolt, and the 

t is held only by the auxiliary safety lug at 

root of the bolt handle. 

Such guns very definitely aren't safe to use 

th shells of the Super-X class, and I, for 

am doubtful if they are safe to use with 
anything.—J. ; 


.30/06 on Mauser Action 


Question: I am having a gunsmith install an 
Enfieid barrel on a Model 1898 Mauser action, 
nbered for the .30/06. The action is in ex- 
ent condition; but is it safe for such 220-gr 

et loads as the Western and Winchester 
Silvertip, Peters high-velocity Express, or Rem- 
n Core-Lokt Express? —W.B.A., No. Caro- 


Answer: You need not have the slightest 
M y in the world about the safety of an 1898 
Mauser action if a .30 06 barrel is installed and 

erly head-spaced. The Mauser action is 
of the strongest in the world, and one of 
best designed for handling escaping gas. 
Y can use any .30 06 loads made commercial- 
ith perfect safety. Tens of thousands of 
rifles are in use in the country today 
he hasn’t already done so, you ought to 
your gunsmith open up that magazine a 
bit, for the 8 mm. action is a hair short 


1e .30/06 cartridge.—J. O’C. 


German and Italian Weapons 


1estion: Since the North African campaign 

I st have fired 10,000 rounds of captured am- 
I tion in German and Italian rifles and ma- 
guns; and being a gun nut, I get a big 

out of it. So far, in my estimation, the 


G an Mauser is tops. This carbine, made 
1936 to 1942, is known as the 7.91 caliber 
Mcdel 98. As near as I can guess, it uses about 


)-gr. semiboattail bullet, which moves out 
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faa has a Deeper Meaning! 


a Each Marble’s Product whether for use in 
. Peace or in War is made as if the lives of our 
own boys depended upon its performance. 


In personal combat service all over the world 
your boys, our boys—and Marble’s Products 
are giving a good account of themselves. 


MARBLE ARMS & MANUFACTURING CO. 
Gladstone, Michigan, U.S.A. 
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Sportsmen's Knives, 
Axes, Gun Sights, 
Cleaning Implements, 
Compasses, Waterproof 

Match Boxes, etc. 
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IXTURE = tht pipe dreams 
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THE CHAMPION OF '@LENDS 






Z , 
eJ portsman Pipe Mixture is a particularly skill- 


ful blend of choice, carefully aged American and imported 
tobaccos. There is complete smokit ntentment in its mild, 
full-bodied flavor and rich bou yuet. Once you have tried it, your 
inner man will demand it for steady diet. 


» 
Atall good tobacconists. = 
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It’s the patented filter with 
its 66 mesh-screen baffles, 
that whirlcools the smoke 
—retains flakes and slugs— 
absorbs moisture—mini- 
mizes raw mouth and 
tongue bite. When filter is 
discolored, it has done its 
job. Discard it and put ina 
fresh one—costs only ONE 
CENT. Enjoy the benefits 
of Frank Medico Pipes, Cig- 
arette and Cigar Holders., 
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GOKEY BOTTE SAUVAGE 


“The best all-around boot in the world” 
Manufactured Since 1850 
Water-Proof, Genuine Pac Moccasin, Hand Sewed, 

asure. A pound or two lighter than the 








,ot: easy to put on and take off: no hooks 
Ankle scrap holds boot in place, and also 
acts as ankle support 

ACCEPT NO Mtr ATIONS! Get the original Gokey 


Botte Sauvage only by writing for measure blank 
and Footwear Catalog A 
GOKEY COMPANY 
Dept.1S St. Paul, Minnesora 
















GENUINE FILTERS 


PACKED ONLY IN THIS 


EMOVABLE FILTER 
IS THE HEART OF 
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SMOKING 
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@ Pictures, descriptions, prices on 
Lawrence saddles...standard 


equipment of Western riders since 
1857. Write for your free copy. 


SOLD ON EASY TERMS 
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AMERICAN VISCOSE 
GREEN LIGHT TAG 


means it’s dry 
cleanabie, 
washable, fade- 
proof, and super 
strong An 
Ameritex 
Fabric. 


SCOTTISH DRIZZLER 
———=— ZIPPER GOLFER 





After years of research,McGregor 
(America’s most famous name in 
sportswear) has developed what 
we consider is the perfect rain- 
wear fabric — Scottish Drizzler 
cloth. It is smooth on the surface, 
luxuriously lustrous inside. It de- 
fies wind, water, and cold, and it 
comes in a special weight that is 
supple; pliant and completely 
comfortable in action. Tailored 
in the hip-length zipper jacket 
model, Scottish Drizzler is the 
ideal garment for fishing, hunt- 
ing, golf, outdoor work, or just 
plain leisure. Send for yours to- 
day—in the smooth Elktan shade. 
Use coupon below. 


DAVID D. DONIGER & CO., INC. 
303 FIFTH AVENUE, N. Y. C. 


McGREGOR SPORTSWEAR, 303 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Please send me the following SCOTTISH DRIZZLER GOLFERWACKETS @ $8.95. 
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at around 2,800 foot seconds. Incidentally, Ger- 


man powder seems to burn clean and leave 


smoke to mark a gun position. Even the 88 m: 
is darned hard to locate, unless you can sf 
the effect of muzzle blast on vegetation. 


Over here we think a lot about postwar hun:- 


ing; and I hope to bring a few Mauser actio 
back with me, with the idea of having them r 
modeled into sporters Would they take 
Springfield barrel (using the .30 cartridge, 
course)?—Lt. P. S., U. S. A. 


Answer: Thanks for some interesting do} 
I certainly wish I could get my hands on o 
of those Model 98 military Mausers myself, f 
in many ways they are the best bolt actions 
the world. Here in the States, even the 
actions dating from the first World War 
at a great premium now 
A government Springfield barrel isn’t any t 
good for the Mauser action, however. Much bs 
ter would be the Model 70 Winchester barr 
and that’s what I would plan to use if I we 
Another common barrel which can 


adapted to the Mauser is the U.S. 1917 “En- 


fieid.”"—J. O’C. 


Reloading the .30/30 


the corre 
to put behind 
et in reloadir 





Question: Please advise me 


amount of Hi-Vel No. 2 pow: 





11 


170-gr. metal-cased boattail bul 
for my Savage Model 99.—D. D., Calif. 


Answer: The maximum load for that bull 
is 30 gr. of Hi-Vel No. 2; seating depth is .48 
This gives a muzzle velocity : 2.876 3 
seconds and a pressure of 40,000 ft. lb. If I we 
you, though, I would cut that load to 29 gr., j 
to be on the safe side.—J. O’C 


‘Scope for Top Ejector? 


Question: What ‘scope can I get for my .30 
Winchester Model 95 that would have good cle 


vision, lie close to the barrel, and stand up under 


reasonably hard use?—B.-M. T., Pa. 


Answer: Sorry, but I can’t recommend tl 
you try to mount a ‘scope on your lever-acti 
Model 95. As you know, it is a top eject 





Consequently, you would have to mount ths 


*scope so high, or offset it so far to the left, tI 
it would be almost valueless. Your best bet f 


that rifle is a good receiver sight. If you want 


a ‘scope-mounted rifle, get one that ejects at t 
side, like a bolt-action Model 99 Savage or 
4 


Marlin.—J. O’C. 


Rusty Bore 


Question: The other day I got my rifle out t 


clean it, and found some traces of rust in the 


barrel which I was unable to remove. What 
I do next?—J. M., Calif. 


Answer: First clean your bore thoroug 
with patches saturated in hot water. That w 
“kill” the rust. After drying the barrel thoroug 
ly, put any good commercial rust remover or 
cleaning patch and massage the bore gently 
the rust is still this side of the pitting stage 
will come off and leave a nice clean bore.—J. O'C 


Swaged or Recessed Choke? 


Question: I have a 12 gauge Remington at 
natic—Browning patent, cylinder bore, 2¢ 
barrel—which was once used in the police 
partment here; and I'd like to have the bar 
converted to full choke without installing 
choke device 

One gunsmith says that for $3 he can 
strict the bore to full choke by using a ct 
roller Would that give as good results a 
factory choke?—T. A. P., Calif 


Answer: That gun of yours has a strai 
cylinder bore with no constriction whatever 
don’t know exactly what your gunsmith me 


by a “choke roller,’” but I suspect it’s his 1 
for swaging 

Two things can be done to give your g 
little choke. It can be swaged—that is 


the muzzle constricted a trifle—or a reces 
choke can be bored into it. Neither metho 
any too hot Swaged chokes ised on 


cheapest of single-barrel guns) are exceedi 
unreliable. Recessed chokes are tricky to 
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Benefits 


YOUR GUN 
AND YOU 


Hoppe’s No. 9 cleans and protects your gun by 
getting out all primer residue, powder soot and 
metal fouling—and by protecting your gun from 
rust. But—in addition 


HOPPE’S No. 9 


helps you because it gives you a gun 
with greater accuracy, finer pat- 
terns and a greater abundance of 
power. That’s why Hoppe’s No. 9 
will appeal to your better judgment. 
Try Hoppe’s No. 9. Your gun dealer 
sells it or send 10c for sample. 
Valuable “Gun Cleaning Guide” 
FREE upon post card request. Send 
for it. It's worth having. 
FRANK A. HOPPE, INC. 

2315 N. 8th St., Philade!phia 33, Pa. 












High Standard experience ‘ 
and equipment are now all 
out for Victory. Target Pistols will 
be unavailable to shooters for 
the duration of the war. 


_HIGH STANDARD MFG. CORP. 






















Protect our woods, waters rs and wild wild Tife so that you 
and your children may continue to enjoy them. The 
Izaak Walton League, a national Conservation 
Organization, invites you to join in preserving our 
natural resources. Join your local chapter Now. 
If there’s none near you, write 


IZAAK WALTON LEAGUE OF AMERICA 
LASALLE HOTEL » CHICAGO 2, ILLINOIS 














New Thrills for Bass 
> Fishermen! 


If fly- ( asting for bass is 








y. you're sure 
to w this new guide- 
leggy gh to master 
the various tricks of 
casting. how to handle 
bass bugs, hackle and 
feather ires, wet and 
dry flies. spinners and 
fivrod wigglers, how to 
judge effects of water 
and weather, how to 
care for equipment— 
special chapter 

pful hints that 

r sherman should 
anaes 85 pages. Fully 
lustrated. Send only 
for your copy to- 
day! Address Dept. 44. 


Outdoor Life 353 Fourth Ave. 


10c extra in Canada 


New York, N. Y. 





1815 Dixwell Av., New Haven, ct. 


and it's difficult to get anything but an improved 
cylinder with one 

Frankly, I think you'd be better 
Poly-Choke, a Cutts Compensator, or 
Choke.—/J. O'C 


off with a 


a Weaver- 


.32/20 for Foxes? 


Question: Someday I hope to take up my 
hunting where I left off. For shooting foxes up 
to 200 yd., mostly over open spaces, how would 
a .32/20 lever action be, and how about a ‘scope 
sight for it?—Pvt. E. K., La 

Answer: Instead of a .32/20, I suggest that 


you consider the .22 Hornet, which you can get 


in the Model 70 Winchester or the Savage 23. 
The Hornet has a much flatter trajectory than 
the .32/20 and makes longer hits possible; also 


Furthermore, a ‘scope can 

rifle made for the .22 
some .32 20 rifles 
cannot be mounted with a ‘scope because they 
eject the empty cases at the top. All in all, a 
Hornet sounds like your meat.—/J. O’C. 


accurate 
mounted on any 
whereas 


it is more 
be nicely 
Hornet cartridge 


Cartridge Powders 


Question: I want to reload some .348 and 


.30/30 cases so as to duplicate standard factory 
loads, but I can’t find out what powders are 
used, let alone how much.—J. N., Pa. 


loaded by ammunition 
standardized 
powder is tested to 
give the desired ve- 


Answer: Cartridges 
companies do yntain 
powder. Each new lot of 
discover what charge will 
locity. Consequently, it wouldn't do you any 
good to know a given company’s powder 
charge is, for subject to change without 
notice 

On the other hand, powder sold to handloaders 
is standardized, and under the 
it will give the same velocity. 
that Winchester uses No. 4064 
With the 200-gr. bullet a charge of 53.5 gr. of 
powder will give you a muzzle velocity of 2,535 
foot seconds. If that sounds a little hot to you, 
try a charge of 48.5 gr., which will you 
2,315. With the 150-gr. bullet, 58.5 gr. will give 
a velocity of 2,835 

No. 3031, an entirely different powder, is best 
for use with the .30/30. A charge of 33.5 gr. will 
give the 170 bullet a muzzle velocity of 
2,300 foot charge of 28 gr. will 
it 1,945, 

The way 
certain charge 
fire it with a chronograp 


not c lots of 


what 
it’s 


Same conditions 
I happen to know 


for the .348 


give 


seconds; a give 


veloc ity a 
and 


to tell exactly what 
give is to load it up 


h.—J. O’'C. 


. 
only 


will 


Rear Sight for .300 Savage 


rifle, 


sights as 


Question: My .300 Savage Model 99, is 
now equipped with open furnished by 
the factory. I am 58 years old and wear glasses 


For shooting at 100 yd. or less, wouldn't I be 
better off with a rear peep sight, or perhaps a 
*scope?—G. H. B., Mich. 


Answer: Don’t get a tang peep sight—the re- 
especially when shooting uphill, would put 
») your face, and you might 
eyesight A better rear sight 
would be a receiver sight the Lyman 56-S, 
which is a very excellent However, any 
sight is pretty hard to get these days, and about 
all you can do is shop around for one 

To my way of thinking, a good ’scope would 
be even better. Tops for the Model 99, in my 
estimation, would be a Weaver 330 ‘scope with 
post, and a Stith mount.—/J. O’C. 


coil, 
it dangerously 
even 


close te 
lose your 
like 


job 


Long-range Wildfowl Guns 


Question: Where we used to go duck and 
goose hunting, and where we hope to hunt 
again, we very rarely have close shots. Most 
of them are at the extreme killing range of a 
12 gauge, full-choke gun. For all-around pur- 
poses I swear by my Browning automatic with 
Cutts Comp; but would a Magnum be better on 
those long shots?—W. H., Calif. 

Answer: If you want to buy a special gun for 
long-range duck and goose shooting, and if you 
are willing to take the trouble to learn to use 
it, the finest long-range wildfowl gun in the 
world is the big Ithaca 10 gauge Magnum, which 
throws 2 oz. of shot. Using No. 3 shot, it will 
kill single ducks at 80 yd. and ducks out of 
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“Ail the Marlins I have 
owned were super accu- 3 
rate, efficient and m8 me 

; arehy’: he 
_ Thos. E. Knapp, as 
_ Alderson West Virginia 


FIREARMS CO..NEWHAVEN.U 


SHAVE AND SAVE 
WITH MARLIN BLADES 
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“The BLOW GUN ¢2 2 Good Weapon - but - 


To win a tough war like this one, you’ve got to have weapons that 
out-shoot the enemy — planes, tanks, artillery, machine guns and 
rifles. And those weapons have to shoot straight and hard. An Amer- 
ican army rifle, for example, equipped with a sturdy Weaver Scope, 
in the hands of an alert American sniper, picks them off almost 


for the Weaver makes it possible to see difficult targets 





every time 
even in poor light, and put the slug where it will do the most good! 
If you don’t find the Weaver Scope you’re looking for, it’s because 


our snipers are using them to hunt the world’s deadliest varmints! 





The 
WEAVER 
CHOKE 






































$975 


| 
= including os 
Yin 
any two choke tubes 
Ye 
Fa Choice of six quickly eZ 
interchangeable tubes. [yy 
Available from dealers or 
“oem 


trom the W. R. Weaver Co. 





“iy There are still a few Weaver ae in the 
hands of your dealers. It will pay you to ask; 
>: tf you don’t find what you want write us. 


Made in El Paso, Texas, by W. R. Weaver Company 





HOW 10 TRAIN | 
_| Gun Owners--Attention! 
4 UJ N TI hy + f) 0 G S | We are urgently in need of certain type guns 
for conversion to super velocities for military 
research purposes, and inasmuch as many 


shooters own more guns than they use, we 
























A lr LAST } | ask that they sell us their surplus of follow- 
book — that ing sporting and military models in .22 — .25 
t, 270 — 7 m/m and .jo0 calibers: Mod. 


zo WCF, Mod. 30 Rem., Mod. 98 Mauser, 





iN iw c 1 
co ny 1 in Mod. 1917 Enfield, Mod. -06 Springfields 
' rt above No. 1,275,767. Please describe fully and 
nt til state price. Also need above actions or barrels, 
DOS w i -38-44 S. & W. revolvers, .38 Colt New Ser- 
lt | sel k . } vice or Shooting Master revolvers, over and 
Ww m F. Brown, nat f 1 g expert, under shotguns—any make—i2 gauge, Ham- 
it | t 71 xf t merless Pump guns-— 12 gauge, rib barrel 
| tical »k HOW TO TRAIN for Mod. -12, heavy duck gun. 
HUNTING DOGS f t trai 


fae Boss Sroting Seve oo’ Se? TMPROVE YOUR RIFLE 


In order to secure information of individual 


s ott . W | k py: oO 
| , t ing Dp t rd t : ning: reaction to the use of the new high intensity 
t sit “ ‘ lled, loads, we are prepared to convert your present 

how to rect potter arm to Controlled Combustion Chambrage at 
trailing, false porntits blinking, nominal cost, in calibers listed. Velocities up 
ble t ~ lL tecl to 4,500 f.s. at normal safe pressures. Am- 
et munition procurable. Please write for folder. 


SEND NO MONEY. Simpl; .22 PMVF Mag. .25 PMVF Mag. .300 PMVF Mag 


write an sk for HOW TO .22-06 PMVF .25-06 PMVF  .30-06 PMVF 
TRAIN HUNTING DOGS.” 7 m/m PMVF Mag -270-06 PMVF 
Upon delivery, deposit with 


postman 





3 plus actual 
comp. ae aliiek = ARD INC. 


turn book in 5 days for ful 
refund. Address: A. So Meseen FIREARMS DIVISION 


& Co., Publishers, Dept. | PASADENA 8, CALIFORNIA, U.S. A, 




















224-A, 67 W. 44th St., 
New York 18, N. Y. 











flocks a 
ever seen. 
Another good 
range Model 12 
3 shell and up 


t 100 yd. 





It's the darndest cannon 





gun is the Winchester long 
duck gun, which handles a N¢ 
to 1% oz. of shot This gu 


doesn’t reach out quite so far as the 10 Magnur 
—it falls around 10 yd. behind—but it is cer 
tainly no pea shooter.—J. O’C. 


8 mm. 


Question: No 


ers seems to Ca 


Mannlicher Carbine 


ne of the leading cartridge mak 
try ammunition for my Manr 


licher carbine, which has a 16-in. barrel and 
six-shot repeater clip. I understand it was use 
by Austrian cavalrymen in the first World War 
Can you give me any leads?—G. M. G. Jr., G 


Answer: Your Mannlicher carbine is char 


bered for 8 mm 


rimmed cartridges, which hav 


ever been made in this country. Possibly y« 


could import am 
war; but my fee 
f time and m« 


munition from Europe after tl 
ling is that it would be a wast 


ney Nor would it be wort 


while, in my opinion, to have the rifle rebarrele 


What you have 
try to fix it up I 


there is a keepsake, and if 


’m afraid you'll just be thr 


mney away.—J. O'C. 


Powders for Handloading .30/06 


Question: I 
and have accur 
30 06 Army b 
alter for use on 


Hi-Vel No. 2 





do quite a bit of hand t 
mulated a quantity of 172-gr 
ullets, which I am about t 


deer. What load of Hercule 
should I put behind them?- 


N. V. G., Wash. 


Answer: You’ pe 
for the .30 06. With the 172-gr. bullet 25 


ve chosen an exceller 





far 4 gt 
this powder will give you a zzle velocit 
of 1,610 foot seconds; 36.5 gr. will give 2,20( 
and 49 ger. will give 2,830. Pressures for 
last load are rather high—51,000 lt I'd sug 
gest using 48 gr., which would give you 


accurate and powerful load w 


running only ar¢ 
Hi-Vel No. 2 
experience, the 


30 /06.—J. O’C. 


ith ressure 
y»und 48,000 Ib. 

and duPont No. 4320 are, in n 
best powders to be had for tl 


Twist Barrels Again 


Question: Rec 
ery old 10 g 
ine laminated 


ently a friend of mine was give 
auge Belgian shotgun, sta 
steel’’ on the barrel. I've 


him I think the gun is dangerous, but he persists 


n sh way Nitr« 
f pe ler and 1 
for pete wa 


Answer: Tell 
ising Nitro Exp 
f his, or he mz 
ft hand The 
shoot would be 
with 4'4 drams 
ind personally 
using even that 
black powder, or 


» Express — using 434 drar 
5g oz. of sh Isn’t he aski 


A D., Mo 


your friend he had better lay 
ress loads in those twist barrels 
ay wake up someday without a 
very heaviest load he sho 
one like Winchester Range 
of powder and 1% oz. of sh 
I wouldn't be too happy abc 
If it can be obtained, I'd stick 
leave the gun at home.—J. O 


.32 ‘40 Winchester, Model 94 


Question: Is 
iges in the .32 
I recently acqui 
IT as good as 


ame I can use 


it safe to use present-day ca 
40 Winchester, Model 94, wt 
red and which seems to be 
new? Also, what's the bigs 


it on?—L. A. H., Ill 


Answer: Don't worry You an use 
lern smokeless-powder cartridge in y 
Model 94—or any black-powder cartridge 


xg 1 condition, 


for that matter Ballistica 


the .32/40 isn't very different from the .30 30 


lern loadings 


thing up to deer an 


3 


You can use your rifle 


d black bears —/J o0’C 


Auxiliary Cartridge 


Question: F< 


yr use mostly on w ichucks 


am thinking of getting an auxiliary cartridge 


use in my .30 3 


0. Would that set-up be sa 


factory?—J. O’C. 


Answer: If 
cartridges is typ 


the accuracy y 


Pa > O|, 


/ 


my experience with auxil 
ical, I'm afraid you wouldn't 


u need for woodchucks. Rel 
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Lyman Ideal “Tru-Line’ Reloading Press 


and Ideal Powder Measure No. 5 
Shooters who demanded and appreciated 
a loading press made to high standards 
of excellence will take pride in the Tru- 
Line’s service to all loading companies 
and manufacturers of pyrotechnics, etc. 
The Tru-Line Press and Ideal Powder 
Measure, both useful peacetime tools, 
were adapted to wartime needs without 
change for experimental laboratory load- 
ing to speed the development of valuable 
munitions. Ideal Tools will be available 
to sportsmen later. 


& Of DLL CU nL 
IDEAL RELOADING TOOLS 
Ideal Hand Book, Ideal Booklet, Free. 


METALLIC AND TELESCOPIC SIGHTS 
General Catalog Free 

THE LYMAN GUN ‘SIGHT CORP. 

85 West St., Middlefield, Conn. 


S0c. 





A SPRING TONIC FOR GUNS AND REELS 


FIENDOIL 


RUST INHIBITOR 


Removes and prevents rust. No man 
ial labor. Pays multiple dividends in 
rearm and fishing tackle efficiency. 


Handy, Long-Lasting Bottle 
. a 


2 .—35ec. 
McCambridge & McCambridge Co. 
Baltimore 

















learn to Shoot 


REMINGTON Auto Shotgun, 12 ga. 5 Shot, fitted 
with special ‘‘Limon’’ Telescopic Variable Choke, 


ijustable from imp. Cyl. to Full Choke, 25” 
barrel over all. As New $79.75 
REM. Auto Shotgun, 12 ga. 20” bbl. Cyl. As New 61.75 
WINCHESTER Mod. 97 Hammer Pumpgun, !2 ga. 
” bbl. Cyl. Choke, S.F. or T.D. As New . 42.50 
ITHACA ‘‘Featherlight’’ Pumpgun, 16 ga. 28” bbl. 
odified choke. Sold to Farmers and Ranchers 
ly! Send for form L-60. NEW 56.70 
WIN. Mod. 12 Pumpgun, 16 ga. mod. or full choke: 
, -armers only. Send for form L-60. NEW . 56.70 
/ mm Russian Ctges, M.P. Bullet (new stock) box 2.40 
New Hammers for Colt or S&W 1917 Mod. 45 cal. 3.00 
New Cartridge Clips for 7.62 Russian Rifle, each .25 
New Barrels for .45 Colt Automatic 3.95 
New Magazines for .45 Colt Automatic 1.65 
Reculation Holsters, .45 auto. 1911 Model 2.75 
N Barrels for 38 Super Auto Colt 3.95 
New Magazines for 38 Super Auto Colt 1.95 
N Magazines Colt Ace .22 caliber 2.75 
New Firing Pins for 30 06 Enfield 1.00 
New Enfield barrels, 30 06 caliber, Win. make 9.75 | 
Other Parts for Mod. *17 Colt & S@W; .. 45 Auto 


MONEY BACK GUARANTEE ON ALL GOODS! 
® WE BUY GOOD USED GUNS FOR CASH e 


Send 3 cent stamp for list Rifles and Revolvers 
H!IDSON SPORTING GOODS CO. 
L. 2 Warren St. ($2 Deposit C.O.D.’s.) New York 





| field shotgun. 


| handle 


| the left one 70 percent. 


| tween 5 and 





ing, I believe, would be a much better solution. 
You could use lead gas-check bullets, 
muzzle velocity of around 1,800 foot 
and obtain far more effective results.—J. O’C. 


Shotgun Rechambered 
I have a double-barrel .410 Spring- 
I'd like to have the chamber 
at a machine shop that it will 
the new 3-in. shells—provided it 
continue to take shells as well.— 
L. E. McC., N. Mex. 


Question: 


rebored so 


214-in. 


Yes, I believe that shotgun of yours 
shells, 
a gun- 
know 


Answer: 
can easily be rechambered to take 3-in 
However, I'd advise you to send it to 
smith, for the average machinist doesn't 
much about guns.—J. O’C 


What the .25/35 Can Do 


Question: What is the biggest game I should 
use my rifle on? It’s a .25/35 Savage, Model 
1899. I have shot one white-tail deer at about 
35 yd. with it, but suspect it can’t be depended 
on to kill such animals effectively. Also, for 
crows and the like, at what range should it be 
sighted in—200 yd.?—A. G. D., Calif. 


well-placed shots (that is, 
.25/35 cartridge is 
Shots in the 


Answer: With 
shots in the chest cavity) the 
entirely ample for white-tail deer 
guts, however, do pretty poorly 

The .25/35 makes an excellent pest and var- 
mint rifle, but I do not think its trajectory is 
quite flat enough for you to sight in for 200 yd 
I'd sight in for 150 yd. instead, in which case 
the bullet will land 2 in. high at 50 yd., 2 in 
high at 100, on the nose at 150, and 5 in. low at 
200. If you sight in for 200 yd. your bullet will 
strike 4 in. high at 100 yd., and that would make 
you miss small game on the and medium 


shots.—J. O’C 


close 


For Ducks and Pheasants Only 


Question: In buying a double gun for ducks 
and pheasants only, what length barrel, and what 
bore, would you advise?—A. M. C., Wis. 


Answer: 
barrels, with the right one bored 60 percent and 
Because both ducks and 
pheasants often take a good deal of killing, I 
would certainly advise a 12 bore. Get one weigh- 
ing a bit more than 7 lb., and I think you'll be 
pretty well fixed up.—J. O'C. 


Flattened .30/06 Spitzers 


My .30/06 Remington can take six 
cartridges at a time—five in the magazine and 
one in the barrel. I like 180-gr. Core-Lokts, but 
I’ve noticed that after shooting five times the 
sixth and last cartridge will have its 
mashed back, sometimes over the metal jacket 
Is this dangerous; and if not, will it have any 
effect on accuracy at 200 yd.?—H. B. J., Colo 


Question: 


nose 


Answer: There’s nothing unusual or danger- 
ous about the way those spitzer points flatten 
out in the magazine. It’s a common phenomenon, 


for the .30/06 has plenty of recoil. I use the 
150-gr. Barnes spitzer soft point a good deal, 
and have shot 200-yd. groups with bullets so de 
| formed, without finding any appreciable dif- 
ference in results Beyond 200 yd., however, 
those bullets of yours will strike the target a 
little lower.—J. O'C 
2%,-in. Shells, 3-in. Chamber 

Question: My 12 gauge heavy duck gun, a 
Winchester Model 12, is chambered for 3-in 
shells. I have only a few left, but a friend has 
offered me some 23%4-in. shells. Would they jam 
the mechanism, or affect the pattern in any 


way?—V. I., Calif. 


Answer: Don’t worry; 234-in. shells will func- 
tion perfectly in your 3-in. chamber. They will, 
however, open up your patterns slightly—be- 


they 


ap- 


10 percent. In other words, 
will reduce your full choke to something 
proximating modified choke.—J. O'C. 
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New Complete Guide to all Modern American 
Rifles, Shotguns, Handguns, and Accessories 


Not a catalog 
—an 
““encyclopedia’’ 



















if You Love Guns—get “The Gun Digest’’ 


First book of its kind—an encyclopedia of gun lore, 
not a catalog. The dope and pictures on every mod- 
ern American Rifle, Shotgun, Handgun, Accessory. 
How to pick the right gun. Tricks of finding game. 
How best game, target, and skeet shots do it. Com 
plete ballistic tables. How to take care of guns. Re 
pairing at home or miles from help in the woods 
Written by top men of shooting world: Bob Nichols 
Field & Stream: Jack O'Connor, Outdoor Life; Maj 
Chas. Askins, Sports Afield; C. S. Landis, Rod & 
Gun; Col. H. P. Sheldon, Outdoors; and many 
others just as famous. 164 pages, magazine size, of 
fascinating reading and valuable dope. 


MONEY BACK GUARANTEE You risk nothing 
Send only $1.00 (plus 10c postage—$1.50 postpaid in 
Canada). If not satisfied, return book—your mone» 
refunded at once. Order today. (Send 25c additional 
if you want Klein's ‘Guaranteed Bargain Catalog,” 
featuring thousands of available guns and “‘Hard-to- 


get’ items 


KLEIN’S SPORTING GOODS 
507B South Halsted Street, Chicago 7, Ilinois 


RAIN 
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« rhe 

\ Results GUARANTEED! 

b> aa We build engthen the vocal organs 
irr not with singing lessons—but by sound, se 
d f t llent and vocal exercises 


omplete 8 


and absolutely guarantee « 
t \“ e for olce too b Sent 


Book, FI 


me under 17 years old ess signed | 
_PERFECT VOICE INSTITUTE, Studio 1734, 64E 


WORTH HAVING 


OR 


WAITING FOR 


th 
y parent, 
Lake St., CHICAGO 













BASS QUAIL HUNTERS* 


If yours is the good fortune to own a 
pair of Bass Quail Hunters, you know 
they’re footwear well worth having — and 
caring for through the war-time shortage. 
And you can tell the fellow who isn’t so 
lucky that they’re worth waiting for until 
the day war demands are over and we can 
again produce Bass Outdoor Footwear for 
America’s peace-time pleasures. 

*(P S. They’re worth looking for, too. 
A few dealers may have them.) 

FREE — Interesting catalog of Bass Outdoor 
Footwear for men and women. Write G H. Bass 
& Co., 154 Canal St., Wilton, Me. 
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Grizzlies 


(Continued from page 27) 


have shot, but although there was a 
cartridge in the chamber the weapon 
was uncocked, so I had to work the bolt. 


That gave me time enough to reflect 
that, being in the park, I shouldn’t shoot 
until it was absolutely necessary. Also, 


if I shot and just wounded the bear, he 
would certainly charge me; and no help 
could be expected from David. The 
grizzly was still headed my way—but 
perhaps I could scare him off. 

Just as I took aim above his head he 
dodged to one side and disappeared into 
the brush, as for the other bear, he 
had already vanished. I really began to 
get the wind up then. Two grizzlies out 


of sight—-within fifty yards of me! 
“Where are they, Dave?” I called 
urgently. 
“There’s one over there by that lone 
spruce,” he answered after a moment, 
and sure enough, there was my bear 


standing up on his hind legs peering at 
me out of some willows and scrub alder. 
It was a perfect shot at forty yards, and 
I swung the rifle on him. But my front 
sight was waving around like washing 
in the wind, and I couldn't for the life 
of me hold it steady. So I fired a high 
shot over him instead. It was good to 
hear the crash of the rifle and see that 
bear duck out of sight in a hurry. 

But there was nothing to prevent him 
from sneaking up on me through the 
brush, so I slipped across the river—I 
was wearing waders and the little river 
was all shallows and gravel bars—and 
up the other side. A moment later a 
grizzly came out of the brush right 
where I had been. 

I fired a shot near him, 
off a bit. Another shot, 
peared. Not knowing where he'd gone, I 
decided that my safest bet was to join 
Dave up the tree. So I recrossed the 
river quietly and stood for a moment on 
the edge, every alert. 

Then: “Move on up, Dave, here I 

come,” I said, and slinging my rifle over 
my shoulder—boy, I'd never want to 
hunt bears without a sling on my gun! 
I went up the tree in a hurry, rather ex- 
pecting a bear to dash out of the brush 
and take a swipe at my rear. When I got 
up to the level of Dave's feet his lower 
heel, resting on a branch, was shaking 
up and down so much it was fairly beat- 
ing a tattoo. I didn’t grin much; I felt 
the same way myself. 

The bears did not reappear, and after 
a time it began to get dusk. Better to 
face the bears in daylight than in dark- 
ness, so we skinned down the tree again 
and high-tailed it for the cabin, with the 
old .30/06 cocked and at the ready the 
whole way. What a relief to slam that 
cabin door behind us! 

We were astonished to find the coffee 
still warm—we had been away only a 
few minutes, although it seemed years. 
Another surprise came when I discov- 
ered I had fired seventeen shots at those 


and he moved 
and he disap- 


sense 


bears! I could remember pulling the 
trigger only three or four times, al- 
though, when I thought it over, I did 


recall shoving fresh clips into the maga- 
zine. The 220-grain loads had jammed 
once or twice, incidentally, and I de- 
termined to use the shorter 180-grain 
bullets thereafter. 

Last fall I had to go into the same 
country, with a new assistant—a very 
different sort of fellow, thank the Lord, 
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“Smith's wife sends him all of his pin-up pictures.” 


iss 
Yee cree ag RE Foe oe 
= Boe See Seon See m= 


from Dave. Martin has shot deer, moose, 
and black bear, but never boasts about 
his prowess. His rifle, a Ross .303, has a 


straight-pull bolt that is a lot faster 
than any turn-bolt action. 
One day, after following one of the 


streams that go out of Bear Lake until 
we had got past the boundaries of the 
park, we flopped down to rest about 
4 p.m. in the shade of some poplars. It 
was a hot day for September, and the 
long grass all around us shut off any 
movement of air; we were sitting there 
sweating and dreaming of electric fans 
and long cool drinks when I heard a 
noise that sounded like somebody click- 
ing a toothpick on his teeth. 

I looked at Martin—and saw 
was looking inquiringly at me 


that he 


“You make that noise?” 

“Never made a sound.” 

We stared at each other, then simul- 
taneously reached for our rifles and 


stood up, turning to face the brush be- 
hind us. There, twenty-five yards away 
paced it afterward—-was a huge 
grizzly, swinging its head from side to 
side and making that funny little noise. 
istinctively we swung our rifles up, 
and clicked the safeties off. As soon 
it saw us that grizzly didn’t hesitate 
it just put down its head and charged. 


we 


as 


We both fired together. Down it went, 
then started coming again. As I stepped 
ahead and to one side to get past a 
spreading spruce which obscured my 


view, Martin ripped two shots from his 
s almost fast if he’d had an 
automatic. Wham! Wham! The double 


as as 


concussion, right opposite my ear, nearly 
deafened me. 
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My finger tightened on the trigger, 
then relaxed without firing; the bear 
had crumpled with a groan, shot twice 
through the chest. 

It was dead when 
which seemed like a 
way that grizzly had 
Martin and I looked at each other, and 
then we both began to shake. Just for 
fun we lifted our rifles and tried to aim 
at a dead stub; and those rifle muzzles, 
steady enough in the emergency, wa- 
vered all over the place. 

In a way, that grizzly had not attacked 
us unprovoked; we found she was a 
nursing female, and we scared up her 
three cubs in the bush, cute little fellows 
like furry brown Teddy bears. But what 
does it matter why the bear charges, 
long as she or he does charge—without 


we got up to it; 
miracle, after the 
started for us. 


as 


warning? If we hadn't seen that bear 
before she saw us 

Maybe you'll think I’m yellow. But 
I’ve seen a man who lived through a 
mauling by a grizzly. Every few years 
in that country somebody gets killed. 
And I know that old-timers avoid the 


brutes like poison. 
Me, I'd just as soon take my chances 


on a battlefield as to go monkeying 
around there with one eye looking for 
salmon and the other cocked for bear. 
But it seems like instead of medals in 


front it’s my fate to have a bear behind, 
so I'll be in there again this year with 
Martin or some other equally reliable 
companion. And also, I hope, a faster 
and even heavier rifle—a .405 Winchester 
lever would be ideal. 

Maybe I should take along some nerve 
tonic too, 
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Pheasants in the Spring 


(Continued from page 35) 
overlooked one thing. So far, our plan 


But now, if 
I saw that 


had worked out perfectly. 
we both rose to flush at once, 


| the birds would merely scuttle away, and 


| been 


'as they were going to, 
feet. 


we wouldn't even get them off the ground. 
One of us had to move first and drive 
them toward the other, who must lie 
doggo until they were close enough so 
that they would flush when he jumped 
into action. 

Apparently Keith had arrived at a 
similar conclusion, for when I rose to 
my knees to start a more bold approach, 
he remained motionless behind his weed- 
patch “blind.” Almost immediately, sev- 
eral pheasant necks stretched skyward 
to the breaking point and roosters be- 
gan cackling. The herd sprinted off from 
me—but not straight for Keith. Had he 
brought his 12 gauge, he would have 
in for a grand afternoon; with a 
410 the odds were against him. 

When the birds came as close to him 
he leaped to his 
Several birds promptly took to the 
air, with a whir of wings and excited 
cackles of warning to the remainder of 
the flock. Some just turned on their heels 
and sprinted for the next county. 

At the first crack of Keith’s gun, one 
old rooster’s career ended. At the second, 
another wound its way crazily to 
ground. Then one cock, evidently shocked 
by the gun blasts, took off and came 
directly at me. 


'on is the hardest shot I ever get, and I 


didn’t want to muff this one. Throwing 
the gun up, I followed the bird right 
|over my head, twisting with it, and 


Both legs dropped, and so did the 
pheasant. He wasn’t dead when I got 
to him but he was paralyzed. 

Keith and I joined forces and sur- 
veyed the spurs of our three big cocks. 
| Permitted three roosters and two hens 
each, we then tried to figure out how! 


|}a farm where the corn still stood- 


shot it in the rear as it sped away. 


to fill our bag, as we drifted back to the 
roadway. Finally we decided to look for 
-some 
place where we'd have enough cover to 


flush the birds rather than stalking 
them on our bellies. 
We found a cornfield that had been 


| hand-picked and left standing. The farm- 


er told us we could shoot there—al- 
though most of the grass at the base 
of the stalks was covered with snow, 
he said, and he didn’t think much of our 
chances. 

“The birds will probably run ahead of 
you about 200 yards.” 

He was right. They did. All except 
one. As we approached the end of the 
field, a rooster came out with a rush 
and a cackle and sped across Keith's 
line of fire. Keith’s gun cracked just 
once and he added another bird to the 
bag. 

The snow in the cornfield was loose 
and beginning to melt. Walking was 
tough. We plodded along clumsily, some- 
times staggering, sometimes slipping, 
sometimes tripping. What pheasants 
we saw were blithely skimming the 
surface of this gol-blamed snow and 
mud so far ahead of us we couldn’t have 
touched them with rifles. Every once in 
a while one of them would stop and look 
back, as if to say: 

“Come along, you slowpokes. 
play run-sheep-run this way.” 

After three trips up and down 


We can’t 


the 
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ornfield, Keith and I draped ourselves 
yn a snow bank to rest. We were puffing 
ike a couple of steam engines. The only 
yheasant we had flushed on the last 
wo trips was a single. He could have 
topped in mid-air, as he moved out to 
ny right, and thumbed his nose at me; 
‘or I was breathing so hard that the end 
f my "gun barrel described a figure 
ight as I tried to draw a bead on him. 
ie cackled pleasantly after my second 
wasted shot and sailed on. 

“Whoever opened a pheasant season 
it this time of year should have to hunt 
hem,”. Keith grunted. “Enticing me up 
1ere with stories of “great flocks of 
yheasants just waiting to be knocked 
ff! ‘Help the farmer save his corn’! 
Tgh!” Keith shook his head wearily. 
‘Let the farmer shoot ’em!”’ 

After a rest, we were in a better 
nood. So we decided to try our luck in 

near-by drainage ditch that was 
vacked with what looked like dry sweet 
lover. When we got there and started 
through it, though, we found that ice on 
the branches had melted and the stalks 
were dripping wet. Snow underfoot had 
not been heavy and had melted under 
the now beaming sun. We walked on 
lippery—very slippery—mud. About ev- 
ery fourth step we would slide halfway 
to the ground and get smacked in the 
face with a bunch of wet clover stalks. 

And whenever a bird got up, he did so 
with impunity. We couldn’t hit the 
broad side of a barn. 

Halfway through, we paused for 
breath. When we could talk, one of us 
said something about calling it a day. 
Evidently hearing our voices and being 
naturally nervous, a big cock whirred 
out from between us and sailed off be- 
hind us while we blazed away fruitlessly. 

Then Keith and I looked at each other 
ind grinned. The idea had hit both of 
us at the same time. No use chasing 
these pheasants. We would worry ‘em! 

For the rest of the way through that 
ditch, we plowed and slipped for about 
en yards and then stopped. Almost 
every time we stopped, a ringneck would 
ret out from its cover and swing into 
our line of fire. Our exertions were not 
laborious enough to cause the heavy 








BUY A LICENSE! 
whether you can use it or not, and thus 
make sure that the urgent work of con- 
servation goes on uninterruptedly! 





eathing and the off-balance swinging 
it had been destroying our aim. We 
ally got our birds, in spite of the 
ud, in spite of the snow, in spite of 
.410’s, and in spite of ourselves. That 
rvous pheasant who got out from un- 
us as we were on the point of giving 
up had saved the day. And thank heaven 
f the drainage ditches. We saw no 
her place where we could have in- 
igled the ringneck into exposing him- 
f close to us. 
There are several morals to this story. 
you have a chance to go spring pheas- 
hunting, and expect it to resemble 
ir fall pursuit, don’t go. If you do go, 
n't try to “surround 'em” with two 
en. Take a mob! If you don’t take a 
b, better build a blind in the middle 
some plowed ground and learn how 
call ringnecks as you would a duck 
ough I admit I’ve never seen it done) 
d if you find a drainage ditch—worry 
n to death! 
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A South Pacific Boar Hunt 


Continued from page 39) 


or a sow would have stayed put the first 
or second time it was brought to bay. 

At last the barking and squeals be- 
came localized once more, so we rushed 
in their direction. As the racket became 
more pronounced I took the lead and 
soon spied the two boys. Just beyond 
them I saw flashes of motion through the 
thick growth. Suddenly the sharp yipe 
of a dog was heard above the din. 

After readying the rifle and lining up 
several large trees between me and the 
scene of action, I inched forward to 
within sixty feet of the tusker, who was 
backed against a tightly woven banyan 
tree. The dogs ran in and out attempting 
to nip the quarry, but each try was 
parried with a lightninglike thrust of the 
head and a clash of long, ugly-looking 
tusks. 

He was a big, strong, rangy brute, that 
boar was, and dangerously enraged. For 
the first time in my hunting experience, 
I was facing a truckload of ferocity with 
only a .22 in my hands! A little on the 
nervous side, I watched for a chance to 
get in a shot at the right spot, but 
things were moving too fast 

Suddenly the boar broke away like a 
shot from a gun, the dogs wildly follow- 
ing. After a short run the dogs barked 
treed again, but their voices grew 
strangely muffled. Henri, the Tonks, and 
I dashed to where a coral cliff loomed 
up. The barking came from a cave at its 
base, and the three dogs were just inside 
its mouth. That wily old tusker had 
holed up in the labyrinthine recesses of 
that coral cavern, and the dogs were 
reluctant to enter its depths. As for me, 
I didn’t blame them. 

“You know wat I tink?” panted my 
friend. “I tink best ting we go find 
more peeg somewhere else.” 

For once, at least, he took the words 
right out of my mouth. 

Calling off the dogs, we skirted the 
cliff until we found a break in the cotal 
we could climb. That brought us out on 
a rolling plateau—covered, of course, 
with jungle growth. Fresh sign of game 
was plentiful, and in a short while we 
again heard the excited music of the 
dogs. Henri and I puffed after. them, 
supposing that they had the pig at bay. 
Suddenly the commotion became louder. 
They were heading our way! 

“Queek! You mus’ stay behin’ beeg 
tree! Cochon see you, he come for you!” 
exclaimed the planter. 

We hastily dodged behind convenient 
trees, Henri with his shotgun ready and 
I with my .45. I didn’t feel like trusting 
that little .22 if the porker decided to 
investigate our quarters. The chase 
veered off, however, and all we could see 
was a flash of bodies in motion. 

Cautiously edging through the jungle 
in pursuit, we spotted the Tonks—then 
the charging dogs—and finally, corralled 
against the base of a giant teak, a half- 
grown package of black dynamite, chal- 
lenging the dogs’ every move. 

“Good! Young peeg, verry good for 
eat,” Henri whispered 

I watched for an opportune moment to 
shoot. At the crack of the .22 the pig 
tumbled over dead. The two boys cleaned 
the game, then one of them shouldered it 
and started for the jeep 

The rest of us started on again, down 
a wide slope broken by coral outcrop- 





pings. Some fifteen min 
dogs again made game; 
from the voices of the 
squeals of the angry pig, 







utes later the 
and to judge 
dogs and the 
the action wa 


fast and furious. Wearily we stumble: 
around the rough coral obstructions 


through the jungle, and 
area from which the din 


finally to the 
came 


The Tonkinese beckoned me ahead, t« 


a spot whose lqw brush 
protection yet permitted 


afforded some 
easy View oO 


the quarry. He was a large boar, thoug] 


smaller than the first. 

when I was on the verge 
the trigger the boar wo 
dog got in the way—and 
deep breathing and my tI 
that .22 was none too s 
Realizing, however, that 

oon or the porker would 


I squeezed the trigger at | 


instantly that the shot ws 


he head 

A Jap bomb could hard 
more commotion. At the 
clo d in, but the boar ma 
quick thrust at the nea 
Oid Blue gave a yelp of } 
tusker wheeled and hea 
though probably by char 
the Tonk and I were cor 


Several time 
> of easing off 
uld shift o1 

what with my) 
robbing pulss 
teady inywa\ 
I had to shoot 


be away agail 


last ind knew 
iS Toc high Ol 
ly have cause 
shot the dog 
de a lightning 


rest aog ant 
main. Then the 
ded directly 
ice—-for where 
icealed. Droy 


ping the rifle, I seized my .45 and fired 
My first shot missed. The next got the 
boar in the shoulder, slowing him dow: 


considerably. The third 


shot dropper 


the brute—six feet away. 
For good measure I picked up the .2 


and fired into his brain. 


the dogs had been in the c 
shooting As I looked 

came from behind a bany: 
ready for action, and the ” 
sliding down a tree trun 
told me that the Tonk hi: 


Fortunately 
lear during th 
around Hen 
in, his shotgun 
Tonk boy cam 
k. Henri late 
id gone up th 


tree like a scared monkey. 


“Ho, ho! Now wat you 
honting? You still tink 
queried my rotund compa 

He didn’t really need 
stomach felt queer, and 
hands were shaking just 

While the boy dressed t 
and I examined the long 
Old Blue’s side, decided 


tink bout thi 
it too easy” 
nion. 

to ask. M 
I suspect n 
a trifle. 
he boar, Hen! 
shallow cut i 
that it wasn 


serious, and sat down for a much-neede 


rest. Then, guided by she 
Tonk returned. After trus 
boar to a stout pole the t 
dered it and headed for 

The planter decided he 
for a pig, so we exchange< 
started out. Our forty-1 
had freshened us consider: 
at last the dogs broke 


uuts, the othe 
sing the heavy 
wo bovs shou 
the Je € p 
wanted a t1 
1 weapons a! 
ninute respit 
ibly, and whe 
into song w 


almost ran—not quite. The noise took 


down a gentle slope wh 
wasn't too bad, and the 


+} 


ere the goil 


1 Henri beg 


a stealthy stalk. I thought maybe |} 


white shirt would give hir 
didn’t and soon came 
finished the pig. It was 
of the one I had first b 
We dressed the porker 


n away, but 
shot th 
about the si 


* out tied |} 


feet with ropelike nativ: ines al 


slipped a pole betwee: 
carried him to the top « 


his legs, the 


of the slope 


Now we get some pigeon wen wv 
wait for Tonkinese,’’ Henri proposed 
I was more than willing, for there 


nothing particularly strent 


type of hunting. Besides, 


id occurred 


try out a theory that h 
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9-GUNS-IN-1 


DON’T HOARD IT — HELP SOME OTHER GOOD SPORTS- 
MAN HAVE SOME SPORT. Shotgun shells are scarce. But a rea- 


sonable, legally harvested crop of game is practical conservation 
Ration points go farther when there’s game for dinner. So share 
your shells! 


BUY A HUNTING LICENSE. Maybe you can use it little. 
Maybe not at all. But your money will be working for you 
and others, just the same. It will go toward propagation and 
protection of game; it will help keep up the game supply for 
the boys in uniform when they come marching home. Trust 
your state conservation department to use it wisely for today’s 
and tomorrow's sport. 


WAR WORK 


Uncle Sam needed the skill, facilities, 
and long experience of the Poly- 
Choke Company. They now are his. 
No more Poly-Chokes are be- 
ing made, no more will be 
made until the symbolic “V” 
can be spelled out in full for 
Victory that is ours. 

A few — only a few — Poly- 
Chokes are left unsold. Write, 
but don’t send your gun barrel. 
We'll let you know if there's 


Nine distinct choke patterns at THE POLY-CHOKE COMPANY 


your finger tips! More clean hits 


—one gun instead of nine! 190 TUNXIS STREET * HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


me on a previous hunt. “How about 
‘tting me use the .22 on the pigeons?” 
asked. 
“Ho, ho! You tink you shoot him on 
the wing, like you tink before?” joked 
the planter. But he let me have the rifle. 
Upon approaching a group of tall trees 
I heard pigeons talking pigeon talk, and 
on located one on a branch by ex- 
langing calls with it. At the crack of 
the rifle the bird came tumbling down. 
My companion watched while I collected 
ree of the beautiful birds with four 
1ots, then his 16 gauge went into action. 
Within an hour we had a nice bag of 
rds and were headed back to where 
e pig was hung in the shade. I had 
roved to my satisfaction that a .22 is the 
eal weapon for these jungle pigeons, 
hich are shot where they perch, not on 
e wing. 
We had supposed the two boys would 
ow up before this, guided by the 
ooting and Henri’s frequent yells—but 
Tonks. After a reasonable wait 
‘nri said disgustedly, “Bes’ ting we 
irt for jeep. I tink we find dam’ 
nkinese asleep. I feex heem!” 
So, after refreshing ourselves with wa- 
from the natiti vine, we shouldered 
r burden and set off. We were tired 
i very hungry—I almost caught my- 
f looking longingly at the pig’s flop- 
g ears. As we made our slow way 
rough the jungle, Henri would emit his 
quent bull-like bellow, but to no avail. 
[It wasn't until we were a quarter of a 
le from the jeep that the Tonks 
owed up through the bush. As soon 
our sore shoulders were relieved of 
r load, Henri gave vent to a verbal 
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hemorrhage in his native French, the LEARN AT 
literal translation of which was lost on #QOME TO 


me, but certainly not the meaning. He 
stopped suddenly and commanded the 
Tonks to carry our game to the jeep; 
and this they did in haste 

Soon we were settled in our seats and 
on our way, with a varied hunt to look 


The Game Warden's Deer 


Continued fron page 19) 


This trip, however, we arrived before $3.00 

the migration started. What few deer) gscceis tor 

were in the region probably were resi most peep 
‘ a sights 

dents which summered there rather than 

higher in the mountains 


We weren't exactly oozing optimism Bonds. 
when we crossed Alder Creek and start- But are 


ed up the big ridge on the eastern side. 
Once we climbed past the first barren 
slope and could see up the creek, how 
ever, we discovered that the drainage 
was more promising than we had ex 
pected. The ridge shot up high near the 
river, then sloped down for several hur 
dred yards to a low saddle before it 
started up again in toward the divide 
between the Middle and North Forks 
The saddle appeared to be a natural 
deer pass 

There was a buck track in it, a track 
so big that Burtt gave a low whistle of 
amazement when he stooped to examine 
it. “This is fresh,” he said, 
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NOTES for 
SPORTSMEN 


1, HOT WATER: 

Best cleaner for a gun 
barrel after a hunting 
trip on which many shots 
have been fired is hot 
water, poured down bar- 
rel to wash away any resi- 
due. That done, dry 
barrel and swab it out 
with a good powder sol- 
vent. Then, with clean 
patches, rub dry until 
inside of barrel shines 
like a mirror. Follow this 
by coating of good gun 
grease. 


2. GOOD GUNNERS 
HANDLE GUNS CARE- 
FULLY ALL THE TIME: 
They know the dangers 
of carelessness, and that 
the only safe gun is the 
unloaded gun that is 
known to be unloaded. 
Therefore, they make a 
habit of often examining 
the gun, never pointing 
it or letting it point at 
anyone, including them- 
selves. Good sportsmen 
don't have gun accidents. 


MOUNT BIRDS 
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a Taxidermist. Profit and FUN. 
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NEW.: from cover to cover 


2 PAGES / 
New Revised Edition, with latese 
up to date information. Tells you 
what 1s available! Beautifully illus- 
trated. MANY Full-Color Pages. 
Latest Factory Prices. Revised Bal- 
listics. Bigger Book Section, includes 
Technical Books for Shooter and De- 
fense Worker Enlarged Parts Section. 


AND TRADED 
Don't delay.Send a DOLLAR BILL, 
check, M.O., Coin or Stamps for “The 
Shooters Bible’ No. 35 TODAY. 
STOEGER Arms Corp. 


R507 Sth Ave..(at 42nd St | New York N Y 
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WIN. M-70 with LYMAN ALASKAN SCOPE 


STITH STREAMLINE MOUNTS 
are made for use with many 








other combinations of scopes and 
rifles. 


Write for information. 
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The Winchester M-70 or the Savage M-99. 


Enjoy all the advantages of a good scope and the famous STITH MOUNT with 
Remember there is no cutting of wood and no drilling 
the STITH MOUNT is easily installed with only a screwdriver. 
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Mounts available for shipment immediately, or 
within 2 weeks from receipt of order. 
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Enjoy Camp Life 
to the Fullest... | 
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with a HEATILATOR 


FIREPLACE 


that Circulates Heat! 
’ B + 


make up 


Work hard today—okay 
when victory is won 
time by enjoying every minute of 
you can. A Heatilator Fireplace will help 
you. The circulated heat of this modern 
fireplace warms every corner of the room, 
takes the chill from oining rooms. The 
circulated warm can even be piped to 


tomorrow 
for lost 
camp life 


air 


upstair bedrooms. Lets you use your camp 
weeks earlier in spring, later in fall, and for 
week-ends of winter sports 

By serving as a metal form for the 


masonry, the Heatilator unit assures correct 
design—eliminates the causes of 








common 
smoking. Puts no limit on mantel style 
Available When Building Starts | 
Heatilator manufacturing facrlities are 
turning out war materials to- 
day. But Heatilator Fireplace . —— 
waem warm 
units will be available when ale ams 
building starts. Ask your . 7 “a 
building material dealer for — 
details, or write | 
. . <4 
HEATILATOR, INC., Fal | ' 
.752 E. Brighton Ave., coo > R- 
r i U 


coo ain } 
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“Yeah?” I countered. “When it hasn't 
rained for four months, how can you tel 
whether a track was made last night o1 
last week?” 

“Well, for one thing, there’s no dew i 
it, and no cobwebs. For another, the dirt 


hasn't crumbled down around the edges 

“Suppose it is fresh,” I said, “what 
good will it do us? You can’t trail a deer 
through even the first rocky spot wher 
it’s this dry.” 

“No,” he admitted, “you can’t. But it 
is encouraging. Maybe John did give u 
a good steer—and maybe it just hap 
pened! Let’s give this whole drainage 


There’s a chance the bucl 
If he isn’t, there might 


the once over. 
might be in it. 
be other deer.” 
“All right,” I said. “I'll cross the creek 
and work up the west ridge. You take 
this one. Between us we can see the 
whole drainage. I'll meet you on the di 


vide at 3 o’clock—if I don’t get a deer 
first—and we can hunt out the creek 
bottom on the way back.” 

Burtt agreed. I walked down to the 


creek, took a drink, and started up the 
opposite slope. I spent the remainder of 
the morning working up the ridge and 
inspecting the little brushy pockets, so 
favored by mule deer, that lay in unde 
the roll of the hill. 

There wasn’t a sign of a track 
ing the ridge; apparently the buck had 
turned up the creek from the saddle 
Noon came. I began to get discouraged 
We had a short half day left. 

I walked fifty yards out on a hogback 
from the main ridge, so I would have 


cross 


better view of the creek basin Here 
the draw fanned out in a grassy littl 
flat on which frost-tinted aspens mads 


splashes of vivid yellow 
I unwrapped my lunch, put it 
would do the most good, and 


where it 
smoked 


pipe Then, after carefully brushins 
away the duff to expose a spot of mil 
eral soil—for the sake of safety 


knocked the ashes out, ground them int 
the dirt, and stood up. I had watched th 
draws, both north and south, and the er 
tire drainage of the creek for half 

hour. Time to find another vantage point 


For no reason at all, when I rais« 
up, I carried a rock about the size of 
baseball in my hand and gave it 


thoughtless toss into the thicket, possib! 
fifty feet down the north slope fro! 
where I had been sitting. 


The brush exploded when the ro 
struck. I caught a glimpse of a big, gra 


shape and a rack of antlers crashing t 
ward the bottom. 
That buck had 
walked out on the 
and smoked a pipe. 
moved at all if the 
him out of hiding. 
He was out of sight in the 
before I could get my rifle to my shou 


lain there while 
hogback, ate lun 

He wouldn’t ha 
rock hadn't startle 


cherri 


der. However, I knew that a mule de¢ 
given a choice, usually will run uphi 
Here the buck had three choices. On 
he reached the bottom of the draw |}! 


could run downhill along it; up the bal 
ren south slope of the opposite hill; « 


up the draw and to my left. This las 
was his best bet: for at the head of tl 
draw, 200 yards away, there was a thicl 


et of fir. If he reached it he would hav 
an excellent chance to escape. 

Actually, I didn’t think of all that 
the few seconds it took the big bu 
to crash through to the bottom of tl 
draw. I sat down, wrapped the slin; 
around my arm, shoved the safety of! 
and watched for him to break uphil 
along the bottom. 
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He did just that, running like Whirl- 
away in the home stretch. The bottom 
was clear of brush so he had free run- 
ning, but he was partly screened by 
the chokecherries on the slope. I let 
him go until he came in line with an 
opening through the brush. Just at that 
moment he slowed down to look back. 
It was a fatal mistake. 

The .30/06 roared and he tumbled in 
1 heap. He staggered to his feet and 
ran a few steps. I slammed another hull 
into the chamber and kept the rifle on 
him. But I didn’t need to shoot again. 
He toppled over gently and was through. 

When I got to him, I discovered that 
he had a wide spread with four points 
on each side, but his antlers were rather 
slender. 

I dressed him, sewed up the incision 
with a boot lace to keep dirt out, and 
dragged him down the draw to the shade 
of the aspens on the flat. I was so ex- 
hausted when I got him that far that I 
realized I’d never get him to camp in 
one piece’ I carried the heart and liver 
and my rifle to camp, then drove to the 
mouth of the creek and brought back 
in ax, my pack sack, and a tarp. 

I skinned the deer out, split him down 
the back, and divided each side into 
three pieces. After wrapping the meat 
in the tarp to keep off flies, I hiked to 
the car with the head and hide. They 
made a pretty fair load. Then I carried 
the meat down in three more trips, stuf- 
fing just about all I could carry into 
the pack sack each time. - 

As I was walking up the creek for the 
last load I met Burtt coming down. He 
was dragging a big doe. 

“Gosh,” I exclaimed, “I didn’t hear you 
shoot!” 

“You probably were in camp with a 
load of meat. I saw part of your veni- 
son back at the flat. You must have 
rot a good one. What was it?” 

“Four-point buck,” I said. “But where 
did you get yours?” 

“Up the creek. When I heard your 
shot I was nearly to the divide at the 
head of the creek. You only fired once, 
so I figured you got him. I hunted 
around in the basin at the head of the 
creek for two hours. There was quite 
i bit of sign, but I didn’t see any deer. 

“Finally I gave up and started back. I 
picked the easiest route, right down the 
creek. I was pretty disgusted and was 
crashing along through the brush like 
. spooked steer when I heard a snort. 

“I stopped and looked around. Couldn't 
ee anything for quite a while. Then 
this doe started to run. She had been 
lying under some brush about 100 yards 
ibove the creek. When she heard me 
he snorted and stood up, but I didn’t 
ee her until she moved again. I hit 
her pretty far back the first time and 
‘illed her with the second shot.” 

It was dark by the time we got back 
o camp, where a pot of coffee and some 
leer liver and bacon and fried potatoes 
elped to revive us. We broke camp 
y lantern light and started home. 

The Game Commission maintains a 
hecking station on the highway a few 
liles east of Boise. When we pulled 
ip beside it, John Smith and the deputy 
ssigned to the checking job came out 
gether. When John recognized us he 
isked, “Where'd you get your deer?” 

“Right where you said.” 

“That right? Hmmm. I knew you'd 
nd ‘em there!” 

3ut he said something else under his 
rreath. And unless my ears fooled me, 
what he said was, “Well, I'll be damned!” 
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OWN at Pop Dolan's place at the 
beach the other night, gamming 
around his pot-bellied coal heater, 
the bunch of us opined as how 
getting our boats ready for another sea 
son's use was going to be somewhat of 
a problem this spring. 

Pop satisfies his love for the water by 
running a boat livery, and keeps the 
soft-drink and ice-cream end of the busi- 
ness open winters mainly as a gather- 
ing place for us boat owners; for, as in 
so many small waterside towns, the plac« 
has become a sort of village yacht 
club where the only initiation re 
quirement is a yen to talk 
and fishing, and the only dues the 
odd change that finds its way into 
Pop’s till 

Years back, more than many of 
us care to remember, Pop took u 
all under his wing, and his advice 


boats 


on things nautical is as much 
sought now as it was when we 
were patching up our first leak 


ing punts. So naturally 
asked, “How about it, Pop?” 
Omitting that rich Irish brogue 
of his, here’s the gist of what he 
said: “Well, boys, the government 
claims recreation of some sort is 
necessary to keep our chins up 
Messing around boats is your way 
of having fun; but you can’t ex 
pect to use your boats unless 
they’re in proper shape—not un 


someone 


jess you're looking for trouble 
Sure, you’re working long hou 
tt the war plant, and paint and 
things will be hard to get thi: 


spring, so maybe you figure to use 
your boat as is, and do all the 
more work on her another year 
“But you've all been around boats 
long enough to Know that won't 
work out so well. Some of you've 
tried it before temember, Joe? You 
started out that way a couple of years 
back, with your Flash. Then you got so 
ashamed of her looks you had to waste a 


couple of good summer week-ends try- 
ing to get her dried out and painted 
properly—right when the perch were 
biting good.” 

Pop’s point was well taken. Certain 


particular brand 
a pet yacht paint, 


things, such as some 
of seam composition o1 
may not be obtainable now. Still, by 
hunting out small stores in waterside 
sections, good marine brands can still be 
found. And, in a pinch, you can make 
shift—-as many of us had to do years 
back—-with old-fashioned putty, white 
lead, and an ordinary house paint in a 
good white-lead grade. Luckily for us 
fellows, gear and other fittings for our 
small boats are not so hard to get as for 





Some Hints on Overhauling 


larger ones. Most 100-lb. anchors, for ex- 
ample, belong on government boats these 
days; but there’s nothing unpatriotic in 
taking a 15-pounder off a dealer’s hands. 
It was never the intention of the au- 
thorities to let pleasure boating die. 
Anything connected with the war effort 
must naturally come first, but very little 
new equipment is required to keep the 
pleasure fleet from deteriorating; and so, 
from time to time, various items have 
been released so that as many people as 
possible can enjoy needed recreation. 





After the old paint is off, a power sander comes in handy 


So get your boat in shape now for the 
good weather that will make your off 
hours all the more precious later on. 

First you'll need a shelter where your 
craft can be worked on regardless of 
weather conditions. Failing that, pro- 
vide a boat cover of some sort so that 
the work done on good week-ends can be 
protected between times. Most open 
boats are light enough for fairly easy 
moving. Usually they can be put in a 
garage, or perhaps a neighbor’s open 
shed or barn. Assuming your tires will 
stand it, a car top, well padded for the 
job, is amply strong to move a fair-size 


boat a short distance. Or you can bor- 
row a trailer, or even hire a truck. In 
any event, the trouble and cost will be 


more than offset by the easier and bet- 
ter work that can be done under suitable 
conditions. 
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An old boat-yard saying is that a good 
washing is worth a coat of paint. This 
applies now more than ever. Good paint 
is too hard to come by to risk using it 
over a dirty surface. Even wood that 
looks clean may have an imperceptible 
scum or greasy film that will cause even 
the best of paint to bubble and peel; so, 
using a strong soap-powder solution and 
a stiff broom or brush, scour all surfaces 
and get into every seam and opening, 
then follow up with repeated flushings of 
clear water. 

Don’t be alarmed if some of the 

paint seems to be coming off too; 
marine paints are intended 
to chalk this way. By permitting 
i little of the paint to 
with each washing, a cleaner sul 
face is possible and, when repaint 


most 


come off 


ing is called for, the coats won't 
have built up to such an extent 
that checking and bubbling ne 


cessitates removing the paint dow 
to bare wood. 

If the paint on your boat 
ready checked or “alligatored, 
idditional coats will only aggra 
vate the condition. Complete r« 
moval with either a blowtorch o 
paint remover is the only satis 
factory solution. The general rul 
is to use a torch where the pain 
is very heavy, otherwise use 
good remover. 

Many brands of paint remove! 
paste, semipaste, and liquid—ca1 
still be purchased. Experiment t 
determine how to get best result 
from the one you’ve bought. Som 
work best on cool or damp day 
ind to prevent rapid evaporati« 
it’s well to cover the job with ol 
canvas or papers while the remov 
er eats in; others will lift the pair 

perfectly on a hot day, even out i 
the sun. Invariably a remover has a bet 
ter chance to eat in when applied over 
horizontal surface, so it is often advi 
able to tilt the boat on blocking whil 
working on it. The idea is to let th 
remover, not you, do the work 

Apply the remover to an area a coup! 
of feet square, then to another sectior 
perhaps at the opposite end of the boat 
by which time the first area may | 
ready for removing. Use a putty knif 
preferably one with a wide rather du 
blade, and work it under the 
paint. If it doesn’t come off easily, ar 
you're sure the remover has had amp 
time to eat in, apply another coat 
remover and try again. The first applic 
tion may soften only the outer layers « 
paint; a second application should p¢ 
mit complete removal down to bare wooc 

A scraper will be found handy to clea 


iS al 


loosene 
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ile The Kermath Sea-Wolf valve- 
3 in-head “‘six” is a tried and 
proved all-marine engine with 
a remarkable record for rug- 
~ ged dependability, combined 
4 with efficient, light weight for 
its high horsepower delivery. 
u 











: | “Those Who Know Marine Engines Best 
i Appreciate Kermath Most!” 


THE U.S. COAST GUARD USES 
KERMATH TO POWER THESE 
SPEEDY, SEAGOING 
PICKET BOATS 


Kermath marine engines have 
almost become a tradition with the 
U. S. Coast Guard. Long before 
World War I Kermath power was 
widely used by this important branch 
of the Services in the discharge of its 
many and varied duties along thou- 
sands of miles of coast and inland 
shore lines. 

The Coast Guard Picket Boat 
pictured above is built by Kirkland 
Marine Construction of Kirkland, 
Washington, and is one of numerous 
fleets of these husky 38 foot seagoing 





These boats are powered with 
Kermath 225 horsepower Sea-Wolf 
valve-in-head sixes, driving through 
1.6 to 1 reduction gears to give them 
an exceptional turn of speed and 
extreme maneuverability. Thus the 
Coast Guard is meeting its myriad 
problems of protecting our coastal 
waters with boats specially designed 
and effectively powered to make its 
over all tasks as simple and efficient 
as possible. 

When it comes to specifying 
marine power—“Those who know 
marine engines best appreciate Ker- 
math most!” 


KERMATH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
5899 Commonwealth Ave. Detroit 8, Mich. 
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A Kermath Always Runs 








. FEN, 


e fight on the 
oorstep 


, 
i, WAR can't be won on battlefields alone. 


One of the most critical campaigns of all must 
be waged right on the doorstep of every family 
in America. 

This is the fight against higher prices and 


higher wages. It’s a fight that must be won 


victories on battlefields will be meaningless. 


Ol 

It's like this. In America this vear, our total 
income after taxes will be about 133 billion 
dollars. But there'll be only about 93 billion 


dollars’ worth of goods to spend it on. If we 


trving to buy as much as we can, prices 


~ 


all start 
will 

\s_ prices rise, people will ask for 
Chat will put up 


shoot up. 


and, in 


many cases, get—higher wages. 
the cost of manutacturing, so up will go prices 
The we'll raise. It 


prices rise again. 


need anothe 
It's a 


again, 
ret it, 


> 


pay 
vic hous circle. 

The Government has done a lot to help keep 
down. It put and 
rationed the 


food 
But 


alone. It 


prices has ceilings on 


scarce articles. 


all 


rent has 


Government can't do it needs 


you) help! 
Your 
mean foregoing luxuries, perhaps doing without 
Mavbe 
of 


part in this fight won't be easy. It will 


but don't 
New 


1 few Lough? 
that the 
Britain can hear you! 


Necessities. 


sity where veterans Italy and 


So do 
work- 





You want to do vow part, of course. 
all farmers, 
way to do your part right now is to observe the 


we laborers, white-collat 


thre 


\nd 
Victory 


ers, business exccutives 


following seven rules ton and a prosperous peace 


And before you buy anything, remember that 


1. Buy only what you NEED. 


patriotic little jingle: “Use it up. Wear it out. Make it do or do without 

2. Keep your OWN prices DOWN! If you sell goods, or your own time 
and labor, don't ask for more money than you absolutely must! No matter who 
tries to talk you into asking more don't listen! 


3. No matter how badly you need something never pay more than 
the posted ceiling price! Don't buy rationed goods without giving up the required 


coupons. If you do, you're helping the Black Market gang—hurting yourself! 


4. Pay your taxes cheerfully! Taxes are the cheapest way to pay for a war! 


The MORE taxes you pay now when vou have some extra money—the Less taxes 
vou ll pay later on! 

5. Pay off old debts. Don't make any new ones! Get, and stay, square with 
the world! 


6. Start a savings account. Make regular deposits, often! Buy life insurance. 
Keep your premiums paid up. 


7. Buy War Bonds 


just buy them with spare cash you can easily do without 


regularly and often! dnd hold on to them! Don't 
Invest every dime and 


dollar vou don't actually NEED 


even if it hurts to give those dimes and dollars up! 


Use it up...Wear it out. 
Make it do...Or do without. 







A United States Wor message prepared by the War Advertising Council; approved by the Office of War Information; 
and contributed by the Magazine Publishers of America 


we 





off areas where paint is semisoft but toc 


hard to remove with the knife. Ever 
where the paint comes off easily it is 
well to scrape the bared wood with this 
tool. Then be sure to wash the surface 
with benzine or whatever the label o1 
the remover calls for, that the new 
paint will adhere properly. Gasoline 
turpentine, or even kerosene will do in 
pinch, provided you follow through by 
thoroughly washing the wood with soap 
powder solution and, finally, clear wate1 
Where a section of paint is to be re 
moved but the adjoining paint left on, b« 
careful not to spatter the remover o1 
the latter; use Scotch or architect’s tape 
or remove paint immediately adjacent t 
the other with the scraper alone. 

A blowtorch is equally quick, but ons 
man may have to handle the torch and 
another the scraper. The first require 
ment is a torch that will keep on work- 
ing—as so few of them seem to do. Be 
sure to use clear gasoline as fuel; select 
a calm day or work in a place that’s 
sheltered from the wind; and, most im 
portant, avoid charring the wood be 
neath the paint. It is really easier to 
burn off a thick coating of paint than a 


sO 


thin one. 

Hardest job of all is removing badly 
checked paint from a canvas-covered 
boat. A skillful workman can do the 
trick with a torch, but a good paint re 
mover is the amateur’s safest bet, and 
even then he must take utmost care not 
to mar the canvas with the scraper 
especially over protruding heads of 


fastenings and along seams. 

Whether the old finish is removed o1 
merely thoroughly washed, as much time 
should be spent getting ready for re 
painting as in actually apply the coats 
Sandpapering either the bared wood o1 
the old paint is necessary when fault 
show up. In that case cracks must b 
filled and dents leveled off with a marin 
seam composition, putty, or white lead 
Seam compositions, excellent for unde1 
water work, are usually intended to be 
used the bare wood or over the 
paint, whereas putty or white lead shoul 
be applied over a preliminary primin; 
coat of thin paint. For marine worl 
putty should have a white-lead base (a 
indicated on the can). If, however, yo 
are forced to rely upon common putty 


on ol 


mix it half and half with white-lead 
paste or, in a pinch, work into it just 
enough white-lead paint to bring it t 


the proper consistency. White-lead past: 


thickened with Spanish whiting is a 
other good filler. 
Aside from the fact that it is difficult 


to conceal, there is no objection to usin; 


red-lead putty. In fact, it is ideal as 
filling over iron fastenings; for iror 
even though galvanized, in time maj 


show rust streaks through paint. 
Seams open now after a winter’s sto! 


age need not cause concern. If the 
didn’t leak last season there is eve 
chance they will swell tight once th: 
boat is back in the water; indeed, at 
tempting to calk or even fill such unde 
water seams now may only start leak 
Seams that have been causing troub! 
should be attended to now, but only 

you can remember exactly where the 
leak. Otherwise it is best to figure « 


locating such places later, after whic 
the boat can be skidded out on the beac 
for the repairs. 

When calking, do not try to do tl 
hard calking of the professional. Rathe 
use part of a strand of calking cotto 
or a single stand of candlewicking, soa 
it in liquid marine glue, varnish, <¢ 
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int, then work it carefully into the 
ulty seams with a putty knife. Be sure 
taper the ends to long thin points so 
to avoid any chunkiness that might 
id the wood apart and start leaks at 
e ends of the calked section, then fill 
sh with white-lead putty or paste or, 
better still, seam composition. 


ND NOW for a few general hints on 
/ \ the actual painting: Never paint over 
t wood, or over wood that’s dry only 
the surface. Wipe off early-morning 
yisture, whether from dew, frost or 
in, well in advance of starting to paint, 
d quit work well in advance of sunset 
paint should have time to set a bit, 
herwise evening dampness will cause 
to dry cloudy or flat. 
A good rule is to apply paint in several 
in coats rather than a single thick one. 
iis can be overdone, however, with 
me of the newer marine finishes, and 
ould their directions warn against 
thinning, use nothing but turpentine, 
id very little of that. Always permit 
int to harden thoroughly before ap- 
ying the next coat. While white-lead 
iint is rather slow-drying and has a 
tendency to turn yellow with age, there 
no objection to using it, in a good 
grade, of course, on your boat. 
Do not attempt to pretty up a 
vat with varnish, or to varnish woods 
that are unsuited to a bright finish; for 
varnish accentuates rather than hides 
lefects. While some house paints will 
tand up fairly well on boats, only a 
narine grade of varnish should be used; 
ven the so-called deck and spar grades 
f house varnish will seldom withstand 
he constant submersion of boating. Also, 
for a good varnish job, ideal weather 
conditions are necessary, whereas a 
decent paint job can often be done under 
far from perfect conditions. 


too-old 


For salt-water use, where worm in- 
festation must be guarded against, cop- 
per bottom paint is a must. Then, and 


where the bottom is to be painted a con- 
trasting color, the water line or defini- 
tion between it and the topside paint 
must be cut in perfectly to look right. 
‘his is one of the chief characteristics 
a good paint job. On boats being 
ynsidered here, it should be parallel 
with the water but from 1 to 2 in. above 
according to the length of the boat— 
when the hull is at rest without anyone 
iboard. If your boat already has such 
water line painted on it, check up to 
that it’s correct, or alter it re- 
quired. Then, to avoid having to locate 
line anew each spring, scribe or 
ratch it rather deeply into the wood, 
ing the point of a small file alongside 
limber straightedge. 
Lastly, don’t wait for really good 
weather to begin your overhauling 
rt work now, if only to be ready when 
the fish begin biting.—J. A. Emmett. 


as 


A Propeller Exchange 


A FREE propeller exchange service 
\ will be operated again this year by 
Michigan Wheel Company of Grand 
pids, Mich. A boat owner needing a 
ypeller, and unable because of priori- 
s to buy one, can write the company, 
ving full details of the wheel required. 
her boat owners who wish to dispose 
propellers, new or used, are invited to 
gister them with the company. As soon 
a propeller of the type desired is lo- 
ed, the owner and the inquirer are 
in touch with each other and the 

il is made directly by them. 
OUTDOOR 
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The Boatfoe YOU! “ 


A practical outboard motorboat and rowboat 
for everyone. As personal as your fly rod or 





WEIGHT: 57 LBS 
LENGTH. 12 FT 
WIDTH 45 IN 
DEPTH 16 IN 
Man and woman 
handle “Cartop.” 
swe, Correct size and shape 
to fit top of car but 





carries 4 persons safely. 


a 









gun. Solid planked —a genuine boat. Be free masa FREE CATALOG 
from the cost of rentals. Get afloat, anywhere, any Forty pages of data; 60 models 4 
time, in this big, safe, sturdy, comfortable boat. jjjustrated, including; Outboards, ra 
PENN Finest canoes available anywhere. Designs for Sailers, and Canoes. Select yours ¥ 
camping, hunting, fishing, or leisure paddling. for postwar delivery. Penn Yan 
YAN Beautifully modeled, finely finished—products _p, , roth St.. Poan 
of the skill of two generations of master boat ats, ft on sa 
CANOES builders. Yan, 


Oe FOP bree 





boats. 


this 


WRITE ror “Pree | ay 
BOOKLET | 


GIVES helpful 
pointers on the care, use, 
and painting of metal 
Every owner or 
prospective owner of a 
metal boat should have 
interesting 


information. 
trates available accessories. 


your copy today! Box A-4 


TAR ME 


Also 









illus- 
Write for 











Light, easy to handle, check as baggage, 


auto; safe 
wood; used t 
Prize 


“a family; 


zes; non-sinkable, 
and te a ign Governments 
at ¢ “hie: ae » and St. Louis World’s Fair. Send for Catalog 


EXTRA 
TOUGH 


FOLDING 


CANVAS 
BOATS 


carry y ae and « 
r than 


deonrted First 


KALAMAZOO CANVAS BOAT CO. 
Kalamazoo, ee 


490 Harrison St. 








*50.000.000 Americans 


Bonds. You're probably one of them. 





now 
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War 


But are you buying all you can?” 
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ROWBOATS 


OUTBOARDS - SAILBOATS - 
DUNPHY BOAT CORP., OSHKOSH, WIS. 





[NEED A PROPELLER? 


* 
Ss keep your outboard or boat run- 
suing in "442 Tell us exactly what you need 





° nd = rough our national pro- 
one registra service we can probably help 
@ you get it > list gtr us any propeller, used 
@or new, it to dispose of. There’s no 





cen Snes ever f 


$ PERFECT RECONDITIONING of all 
types of propellers is available at our factory 
Name of nearest on request. ¢ 


this service. 





service stations 


MICHIGAN WHEEL CO., Dept. 0 





rand Rapids, Mich 


Ride in Utmost Safety! 
“SPRAY RAIL’ 


A THOMPSON CREATION 


® In addition to offering America’s outstandin 

values in Boats, T hompson gives you this additiona 
valuable feature... the “Spray Rail.” No matter 
at what speed you drive the boat, nor how rough the 
water, you keep dry ina Thompson Boat. 

This “Spray Rail” also steadies the boat on the 
water and makes it plane easier, which adds greatly 
to the speed and its safety. 

Write for Catalog of Canoes, Rowboats, 

Sail Boats and Outboard Motor Boats. 

THOMPSON BROS. BOAT MFG. CO. 
Two Large Factories -- Write to Kither Place 

218 Ann a. 118 Elim St. 
PESHTIGO, WIS. CORTLAND, N.Y. 


Please state the 
kind of boat you 
are interested in 


Catalog Free 
Save Money 
Prompt Shipment 



























UNUSUAL LIGHTS THAT HAVE 
SERVED MAN... The highly or- 
ganized law of the Iroquois 
Indians required peaceful mes- 
sengers arriving at night to carry 
a torch. Of twisted birch bark, it 
gave bright, but brief light. Con- 
trast this with the hours of bril- 
liant, bullet-fast light from Win- 
chester flashlights and batteries. 









copr., 


Vi7TIKNT/ 
\ \ i IN A : 
batteries give you command 
of / ZL f/ light 
putt 44 hal 8 





1944, WINCH TER REPEATING ARMS C , OV. OF wEST s aaeTn 


em geete 


No dream of the future, dependable bu/let-fast 
light from Winchester flashlights and batteries 
has been yours to command for 25 years. To- 
day, under restricted production, most of our 
flashlights and batteries are at work in vital 
war industries. Come peace, you will have 
all of them you want. Winchester Repeating 
Arms Company, New Haven, Conn., Division 
of Western Cartridge Company. 


WHEN THE LIGHTS GO ON AGAIN 


VOHES? 
Wz, x4 C4 Te ZL 














SHOOTING AND 
SPORT GLASSES 


CALOBAR «+ POLAROID «+ SAGE GREEN «+ NOVIOL 
$3.00 to $12.50 
Also ground to your prescription 
Write for free folder O 
STERN OPTICAL COMPANY 
1284 Lexington Ave., New York 28, N. Y. 
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TOMORROW . . . HIS FAVORITE OUTDOOR KNIFE 





The Cattaraugus 


Commando Knife 


Sa" 





Good fighters and good hunters want a knife that 
; keen, durable, dependable. That's why the prized 
Commando knife of today is the knife you’ want 


tomorrow 


100° FOR THE FIGHTING MAN TODAY... . 
‘© WITH THE OUTDOOR MAN TOMORROW 









Malla reastGptt 


CUTLERY COMPANY 
LITTLE VALLEY, NEW YORK 











(Continued from page 88) just as they were, and Old Clem’s uniqu 
winning shot just had to be “daid on,” bellowing report again rings and echo¢ 
or as some Called it, “Laying the seam through the same hills that my grand 


of the ball on the cross.” father hunted and loved so much. 

To illustrate their nonchalant accept- So if you see a long bony individu 
ance of the accuracy of their guns: Dad pass through the lower pasture next fa 
once asked grandpaw why he only shot it won’t be Dan’l Boone... it’s just 1 
the end of a certain squirrel’s nose and goin’ squirrel huntin’! 


lower jaw off. “Well,” grandpaw replied, 
“that’s all of him I could see sticking 


over that big limb!” ANSWERS TO “WHAT IS IT?” 


There are those who will tell you that 


an inanimate object of steel and wood 1. Common garden toad. In the 
has no personality as we understand the spring his fancy turns to thoughts 
term; but here before me sits Old Clem of love, and the skin of his throat 
ready to deny their charge. He’s served swells into a huge air pouch as he 
three generations long and honorably sings his courtship song. 
and he still speaks with accuracy beyond 2. Young marsh hawk. Note th 
a man’s ability to make use of eagle eye—already trained. no 
Sentimentality? Perhaps. But some doubt, to recognize a mouse or a rat 
how when I pick up the old gun time when it sees one. For these, to- 
seems to roll back and I am transported gether with squirrels, snakes, and 
in same magic fashion to the greer frogs, mean Something Good to Eat 
carpet of a mountain forest. A _ cool 3. Young least bittern. A denizen of 


crystal stream twists and turns musical 
ly through the rocks of these Blue Ridge 
foothills. Suddenly I hear the clear 
“Gil-obble-obble!” challenge of a_ wild 
turkey cock. Or a majestic old buck 
leaps from his bed of moss under 


the reedy marshes, he climbs long 
before he can fly. 

t. Bull fur seal, caught in a not too 
friendly mood in a crowded rookery 
on the Pribilof Islands, Alaska 


giant oak and bounds away, nature's 5. Eastern green heron, also know: 
masterpiece of grace in motion. The as green bittern, poke, Indian pul 
“Chirk! chirk! chirk!” of a surprised let, crab catcher, or fly-up-the-creek 
squirrel floats back on the gentle moun- ind a strange-looking marshland 
tain breeze. Here we're happy, Old chick, whatever you choose to call 
Clem and I, for here is peace. Peace him 
that men so often seek, but seldom find 6. Here’s the joker in the group 
True, the wild turkeys, bears, and fledgling marsh hawks, looking 
deer are all but gone from these beauti more like little monkeys than the 
ful old North Carolina foothills now; but slightly older young-un pictured as 
the trees, the streams, the squirrels, the No. 2 in this set 


rabbits, the foxes, and the quail remain 
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Ladies of the Lake 


(Continued from page 21) 

keep my mind on casting. Wherever 

tried to fish, we were greeted by 
thday-suited club members coming 
o the lake in two’s, three’s, and four’s, 
1 in all ages, sizes, and sexes. 
[If you have never tried casting a fly 
o the lily pads, across the splashing, 
n-kissed posterior of a female sun 
rshiper, then, brother, you don’t know 
it a hazard is! 

was getting as nervous as 
est fire, when my friend suggested 
t we row back to shore, remarking 
it it was about time for breakfast. 
As we neared the pier we were greeted 
a swarm of bathers, diving and 
mboling in the water. Our approach 
is the signal for a race by the more 
hletically inclined to see who could be 


a foxina 


first to view us and our catch. To 
them, apparently, a fisherman with 
clothes on was a novelty, and they 


irly swamped our boat in their efforts 
get a look. However, by careful 
inipulation of the oars we managed to 
ich the pier, and got safely up the 
bank to my host’s cottage. 
Breakfast was ready, and 
screened-in porch which 
dining room in the summertime. The 
m and eggs were good. So was the 
or show which we had all through the 
eal, as neighbors went by and stopped 
the time of the day with my 
t and hostess. 
Our visitors seemed unembarrassed by 
on-believer in their midst, so I finally 
ned control of my shaken emotions 
d was able to talk to them with a 
rly convincing air of detachment. 


served in 
served as 


pass 











After breakfast my host, feeling per- 
haps that I might be a prospect for 
mbership, gave me a sales talk on 
merits of the club. However, my one 
ught was to get back to my own 
rld, which, if not altogether sane, was 
least familia 
Nothing suits me better than life in 
rough, but I draw the line at life in 
raw. I remember a saying of a few 
This year there are no new metal 
badges, and in most states a fishing 


license is just a piece of paper. Even 
so, a license is still a badge of sports- 
manship—and shows that you are tak- 
ing an active part in conservation (the 
fee you pay for the privilege of enjoy- 
ing your favorite sport is what makes 
this vital work possible). So, 


BUY A LICENSE! 


just as you have done in years past. 





s back that appeared on billboards 
ughout the country: “Life in the 
>is Seldom Mild!” Be that as it may 
when we returned to Chicago I promised 
elf that I would never again let my 
ng fever lead me to accept a blind 
without first finding out if I’m 
g to need blinders. 
it you know how fishermen are. 
\ something tells me that, like New 
Year’s resolutions, I won't keep that 
mise very long 
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TODAY Wollensak 
optical skill is devoted 
to producing weapons 
af war — like the tele- 
scope shown in the offi- 
cial U. S. Navy photo- 
gra h above . . ~ lenses 
shutters for aerial 

hy . . . binoc- 
other preci- 
sion optical instruments 
for use on many fight- 
ing fronts. 


Rchiaes 
ulats an 





ad. 
the 
ship 
horizon 


SPOTTER- 
a Savy 
long glass 
barely 
at 


visible on 
left. 
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WALL TENT ~*~ -+-> “ 
ERPLEXITY had furrowed Walt’s 


brow, and there was a baffled look in 

his eyes. “I've got tent trouble,” he 

explained. “I used to think that ex- 
cept for size, all tents were about alike. 
Now I find that the manufacturers offer 
at least half a dozen standard models, 
and I can’t make up my mind which 
would be the best for my kind of camp- 
ing.” 

Walt isn’t the only camper who has 
been perplexed by the numerous models 
of tents. Others have been just as puz- 
zled by the almost radical differences in 
their construction. So, to make a choice 
easier, here are descriptions of the out- 
standing features of our most popular 
tents, and suggestions about the kind of 
camping for which each type is best 
suited. 

Wall tent. Although sometimes re- 
garded as just for summer camping, the 
wall model is one of the best permanent 
or semipermanent tents for year-round 


shelter. To rig a wall tent for perma- 
nent camping in either winter or sum- 
mer, pitch it over a tight board floor 


laid 6 to 10 in. aboveground. In winter 
the space below the floor should be 
blocked along the edges to exclude snow 
and wind. In summer it should be left 
open to permit ventilation and prevent 
dampness. Cover the tent with a canvas 
fly slung about 6 in. above the roof. This 


wards off hot summer suns, and con- 
serves heat in the, winter. 
In cold weather a combination cook- 


ing and heating stove can be used in the 
wall models. Only a small amount of 
wood is needed to keep the tent snug 
and comfortable. In summer, when ven- 
tilation from the regular door and win- 
dow openings is not enough, the wall 
tent is quickly cooled by rolling up one 
or both of the side walls. If insects are 
bad, curtains of mosquito netting can be 
sewed along the inside of the tent eaves 
to protect the openings. Make each cur- 
tain long enough to lap several inches 
on the ground. Then articles of your 
equipment can be laid on the overlap to 
form a tight seal. When not in use the 


Tips on Tents and Tenting 


curtains are rolled up tight, and tied to 
“je tent’s eaves with pieces of tape 
cowed to the canvas. 

A wall tent is not recommended for 
people who travel light and move camp 
frequently. It takes two men, sometimes 
three, to set the wall tent up so all its 
panels are taut and square, and many 
campers dislike to spend more time than 
absolutely necessary in making camp. 
Too, the wall tent requires more stakes 
and poles than some of the others. How- 
ever, if you want its greater amount of 
livable room, can transport its heavier 
weight, and are willing to spend the time 
required to erect it properly, there’s no 
reason why you should not choose a wall 
model. 

Those who plan to cruise northern 
waterways in large canoes, and who pro- 
ceed leisurely, often prefer these tents. 
One caution: unless you carry a set of 
poles continually, be sure the country 
you travel contains enough young 
straight timber so that poles can be cut 
at every site. 

A good practical wall tent for two 
people, for more or less permanent 
camping, is the 7 x 9 ft. size. When more 
room is needed for long stays, or to 
house an additional camper, select the 
9 x 12 ft. tent. Both give good headroom. 
For long service, tents as large as 9 x 12 
ft. should be made of a strong, fairly 
heavy fabric. 

Wedge or “A” tent. This is probably 
the best shelter for most kinds of camp- 
ing. It is very popular with canoeists, 
and, in very thin cloth, the smallest 
wedge models are light enough to be car- 
ried by a pair of hikers. While this tent 
doesn’t have so much headroom as a 
wall tent, it can be obtained in sizes big 
enough to shelter three and four camp- 
ers and their outfits. 

Many guides who conduct big-game 
hunts use the wedge model because it is 
light and easily managed. One man can 


erect it in a few minutes and, when sup- 
plied with the convenient rope ridge, a 
minimum of poles is required. 


Campers 
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” WEDGE OR “A” TENT 


will find the wedge tent very adaptabl 
to different different regions 
and different means of travel. 

The floor of the wedge tent, like th: 
of the wall model, should be a separat 
piece of canvas, well waterproofed an 
supplied with strong hems and gron 
mets on all four sides. If an extra-light 
outfit is required for a special trip, th: 
floor can be left at home to save a fe‘ 
pounds, or it can double up as a packi! 
container for mattress and blankets. 

The wedge tent should have a door i 
each end. Then, should the wind shi 
abruptly, you always have a leeward si: 
to open on warm nights and get bot 
ventilation and protection from drivi! 
rain. Also, it’s a good idea to have tl 
doors backed by mosquito netting. 

Marquee. “Marquee” is just a rath: 
fancy name for the old familiar auto « 
umbrella tent used by thousands of a 
tomobile campers when that recreati 
was the most popular form of campil! 
The marquee is a very roomy mod 
with full headroom out to each corne 
It seldom gets stuffy because it has hig 
side walls, a full-size door, and a re 
window—these last being protected | 
storm and mosquito curtains. The pe 
manently attached front awning eith: 
seals the door against bad weather, or 
can be pitched with two poles so as 
form a shelter where campers can coo 
eat, and work. 

The marquee is very convenient wh: 


seasons, 


there are women and children in t} 
party. I speak from experience, for n 
wife and I with two small boys ha 


camped in one of these tents for as lo 
as 100 days at a time. One person < 
erect the marquee in less than five mi 
utes and, when properly braced wi 
ropes running out from each corner, 
is very secure against wind. Mine w 
blown over but once. That happened 
eastern Wyoming when a heavy ra 
loosened the ground so that the bott« 
stakes pulled out. That experience e! 
(Continued on page 112) 
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Answer: Take a wool hunting suit, 2 


from 


A, vVEARS 


Remember when you picked up a flashlight, 
batteries dead? The fact is, 


Actual photo of 
LEAKPROOF 
BATTERIES 
picked at random 
1939 


manufacture. 








OLD 


long unused, 
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and found the 


most flashlight batteries die just lying around 


. but not Ray-O-Vac LEAKPROOF Batteries. LEAKPROOF'S patented sealed- 


in-steel 


construction 


seals the power in... it's 


there when it's 


needed! 


RAY-0-VAC LEAKPROOF BATTERIES ARE NOW GOING 100% TO OUR ARMED FORCES 


FLASHLIGHTS 


RAY-O-VAC COMPANY, MADISON 4, WISCONSIN °@ 
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Trail Queries 


Clothing for Spring Bear Hunt 


Juestion: I’m planning a combined fishing 
bear-hunting trip to New Brunswick in the 
lle of May. What clothing should I wear? 


A. S., District of Columbia. 


sets of 
jerwear and 1 of cotton, 
shirt, shirt, 
boots or pair 
and a light 


im-weight wool un¢ 
of khaki pants, wool 
iter, felt hat, hunting 
ccasins to wear around camp, 


cotton 


shoes, 


shirt or slicker. Also, a pair of wool 
s to wear when carrying a rifle on frosty 
ngs. 


s outfit should fit you for either warm or 


weather, and you may encounter both. 
khaki pants should be roomy enough to 
n over the wool pair to act as a sort of 


breaker in bad weather.—M. H. D. 


Storing Camp Equipment 


estion: Right now, when I’m expecting 
Sam to tag me at any moment for Army 
e, I'd like to know how to store my 
ing equipment properly. The chief articles 
I want to find in good shape after the war 
er are rubber air mattress, various can- 
articles, leather and rubber boots, other 
er articles, axes, knives, cooking equip- 
and rifles. Wish you would give me some 
e—A. T. S., Md. 


wswer: Canvas articles like sacks, packs, 
tents need only to be dry and free from 
mud, or grease. Brushing ordinarily will 
his job. Tents should not be folded in 
creases. Roll loosely or fold a couple of 
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times, hang ver two wood crossbars or a 
couple of ropes, and store in a cool, dry place 


Metal articles should be greased to prevent 


rusting 

Give all leather goods applications of neat's 
foot oil or dressing to keep them 
} 


soft and free from mildew, and store in a dry 





shoe 


place. 

Rubber boots, air 
ber equipment should be 
water Then give generous application of 3 
parts grain alcohol and 1 part glycerin, and 
after 10 minutes wipe off any surplus. Don't 
fold rubber articles rubber boots and 
waders with tops fully extended. Treat rubber 
ly Partly inflate air mattress so 


together.—M. H. D. 


mattresses, and other rub- 
cleaned with warm 


Hang up 


coats similar 
the sides won't stick 


Powdered Parched Corn 


Question: How do you prepare pino 
old Indian condensed food What is 
Corn?—J. M. S., New York 


Answer: To parch corn and 
pioneers called pinole, the rn mature 
in the husk. Then it is 
ears up by ht 
kernels in 





their isks. Shell the corn and p 
hot skillet Toast until they’re 


brown and you can crunch them easily with 
your teeth. The parched corn can be used in 
the whole grain or can be ground up into meal 
Pioneers used the small hand coffee mill, then 
found in every kitchen, for this purpose. When 
I was a little boy we used to grind the corn, 
then cook in milk. It was swell food 
Indian corn was the ancestor of our devel- 
oped strains of field corn. It had small ears, 


with many red kernels.—M. H. D. 
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ralue of a few extra-long 
stakes to pin down tent corners when 
showers are in the offing. 

The only objections to the marquee are 


phasized the 


its weight—around 75 lb. for the larger 
sizes, and 60 lb. for the smaller—-and 
its rather complicated system of support 
Much of the weight lies in the steel 
truss frame which supports peak and 
corners. 

Tents of this variety can be had in 
either pole or “poleless” form. The pole 
type, with its single support in the cen 
ter of the floor, is simplest and lightest, 
but its does clutter up the tent’s interio1 
The “poleless” tent (which actually has 
four poles or posts—one in each corner) 
weighs more and takes longer to erect. 
Its advantage is, of course, more conven- 
ient living space 

Poles for the marquee cannot be cut 
in the woods, but must be carried from 
site to site; and it isn’t so easy to rig 
the marquee up for winter camping 
This tent, however, is an ideal model for 
mild weather, and when you have plenty 
of carrying room. 

Miner’s tent. Fundamentally this is a 
wedge model made without ridge, and 
with the front and back sloping up to a 
center peak. Although this pyramidal 
tent was probably on its popularity crest 
several decades ago, it is still liked by 
prospectors, plainsmen, and general 
campers. You can put up one in just a 
few minutes—-by staking down the four 
sides and then raising the peak with its 
single center pole. The miner's tent is 
very sturdy and stands up well in storms 
and hard wind. Its weight is light com- 
pared with the ground space covered 
but, since all sides slope in, there is less 
headroom than in some of the other 
models. 

A miner’s tent should be at least 
7 ft. high in order to make practical use 
of the space around its edges. 

Another feature of this tent, and one 
which some campers object to, is its 
sloping door. The closing flap must be 
well tied with dquble rows of tapes, or 





rain will run in between flap and tent 
wall. 

Some manufacturers can furnish a 
modified miner’s model made with a 
straight up-and-down front. This makes 
for still less headroom, because there is 
more slant in the rear wall, but the 
change moves the supporting pole from 
the center of the floor to the door sill, 
and also affords a better-sealed door flap. 
Either type of miner’s tent is good for 


open windy country, and where pole 
timber is scarce. 
Pup or hiker’s tent. This is a small 


wedge tent with doors in each end, and 
a joint at the ridge so that the tent can 
be taken apart in two halves. Either 
piece will form a makeshift open-front 
shelter in emergencies, but the tent is 
more practical with the halves joined. 
This separating feature is sometimes 
handy for packing—-each camper can 
carry one piece and use it in place of a 
pack sack to hold and protect the rest 
of his gear. A tumpline or a special 
packing harness would be the best sup- 
port for such a bundle. 

These tents are very light. Being made 
with a low headroom (the 5 x 7 ft. model 
is but 3% ft. high), they are mere crawl- 
in shelters with only enough room on 
the floor for a couple of single beds. This 
size, however, weighs but 3% lb. A larg- 
er size (6 x 8 ft.) is 1 ft. higher, permits 
the storing of a limited amount of camp- 
ing equipment, and still weighs less 
than 5 Ib. 

The pup tent makes a good emergency 
shelter for a hunter who might spend a 
night or two away from his main camp. 
A small fire kindled near the open front 
of either the half or the whole tent will 
warm it nicely. These tents are floor- 
less, so your sleeping robe needs a wa- 
terproof bottom. Also, if you plan to use 
this model during the mosquito season, 
net curtains should be rigged at both 
ends. 

Baker or shelter tent. This open-front 
model looks like a wall tent which has 
been split in two vertically at the ridge. 
It is used mostly in cold weather, after 
hard frosts have killed off the insects. 
Otherwise its large open front would 
make the shelter unlivable. This open- 
ing could be covered with netting, but 
the curtain required would be very large 
and hard to manage, especially in a 
head wind. 

The purpose of the large open front is 
to admit the heat of a camp fire. A full- 
size awning can be lowered to cover the 
front in bad weather, or raised to form 
a shelter for cooking or lounging. In 
severe weather, when considerable heat 
is required, this awning should be 
thrown back over the roof of the tent. 
Then your camp fire can be moved clos- 
er, where it will do more good with less 
fuel. 

It takes a lot of wood to keep an 
open tent comfortable and, if the ground 
isn’t frozen too hard, you'll save chop- 
ping by building a semicircular dirt wall 
just behind the fire to reflect its warmth 
forward. 

The Baker tent has been and still is 
popular for the semipermanent camps 
of hunters. It is good, too, for winter 
campers who travel where fuel is abun- 
dant and who are skilled, competent ax- 
men. 

Cruiser and explorer’s tents. These two 
models are so nearly alike that the main 
difference between them is size. They 
are possibly the best tents to use when 
rain and insect pests are steadily en- 
countered, and when camp is moved reg- 
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- EXPLORER’'S 
TENT 


ularly. Both models are comparative] 
light; both have a permanent sewed-i 
floor. Their fronts can be opened to a 
mit air without exposure to mosquitos 
or rain, and the small sizes have a spé 
cial weather-tight ventilator at the rea 
to keep them from becoming stuffy. Or 
person can erect these tents in a matte 
of minutes. 

The cruiser model has a ground siz 
of 5 x 7 ft., and a maximum height « 
5 ft. This is an excellent tent for har 
trips where good protection with min 
mum weight are needed. It will slee 
two and, in light cloth, weighs less tha 
7 lb. I used one the greater part of 
summer when I was traveling by aut 
and needed a tent just for a place t 
sleep. 

No extras are 
manent floor and complete insect scree! 
are an integral part of the model. 
shears of two poles and a short ridg 
stick, all placed outside the tent, su} 
port it. These can often be found 
camp sites, for neither poles nor rid¢ 
stick are very long. An alternative is 
use the short ridge pole only, suspend: 
from the limb of a tree. In desert 1 
gions, collapsible poles can be carri« 
They are very light in weight, and easi 
packed. 

The explorer’s model 
ning from about 7 x 7 ft. to 7% x 8 
Two campers find either size qui 
roomy, and the larger model will sle¢ 
three if necessary. It has fair headroo 
and is easy to carry. 

Explorer’s and cruiser tents in app! 
priate sizes have been popular with c 
noeists, hikers, and exploring expeditio1 
for a number of decades. Their desis 

combining the short ridge, low re 
wall, and fairly high front—is an excé 
lent compromise between headroom ar 
lightness. These tents are 


is larger, ru 


general 


more expensive than such types as tl 
wall and the wedge, but their additior 
cost is easily justified by their conve 
ience and comfort on long hard trips 
Maurice H. Decker. 
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GOOD EATS— 
AT HOME or AFIELD 


Hamburger Sweet-potato Roll 











cups cooked mashed sweet potatoes 
tbsp. butter 
tsp. salt 
tsp. pepper 
Mix together and beat until light 
— Shape into a roll about 8 in. long, and | 
ll in refrigerator. Now mix: 
| 
2 lb. hamburger 
1 slightly beaten egg 
1 small onion, grated 
2 tsp. salt 
Dash of pepper 
ind pat out.into a sheet about 1% in. 
ck. This sheet should lie on a piece 
waxed paper. Lay the sweet potato 
in the center and wrap beef around 
lifting it up with'the paper. Re- 
ve paper, press edges together, and 
ke % hour in a moderate oven (350 
legrees F.). 


strips of 
apple 


Before serving, garnish with 
sp fried bacon and slices of 
ed in the bacon fat. 


Spiced Smelt 


Ve often catch so many of these fine 

fish that we become tired of them 

Ss we vary the recipes. Don’t forget 

try this one when the run is on. Soak 

of smelt in salt water for several 

irs. Rinse and clean. Wipe dry, roll 

in beaten egg, then in rolled cracker 
crumbs, and fry in hot fat. 

When brown, lay fish in a deep dish 
cover with 4 slices of onion, 6 slices 
emon, 1 bay leaf, % tsp. mustard 
i, several whole allspice, and 1 tbsp 


d oil. Then brown 1% cup butter ina 

et, add 1 cup boiling water, 1 cup 
beef stock, 2 tsp. salt, juice of 1 lemon, 

1 just a dash of red pepper. Use 

llon cubes for beef stock if more 

enient. Pour this sauce over the | 


Serve cold as 
enough for 


and let stand 24 hours. 
tizers. Recipe makes 
or six persons. 


Prune Salad 


ik 12 large prunes 2 hours in cold 


er, then cook slowly in same water 
| done. Let cool, then carefully re- 
e the stones and fill the cavities with 
salted cottage which has 
softened with a little cream. Roll 
1 prune in finely chopped nut meats, 


cheese 








| 

cover with French dressing. Serve | 

e or four prunes to a person. | 
—Don Richards. 
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ALF a century ago, in the little 
New England village where I was 
born, gunners whose _§ favorite 
game was Molly Cottontail or her 
bigger cousin, the hare, outnumbered our 
local bird hunters ten to one. In those 
days the owner of a well-trained setter 
or pointer was a rara avis, and if he suc- 
cessfully hunted “pa’tridges,”’ woodcock, 
and quail (there were no pheasants in 
our part of the country then) he was 
considered something approaching a su- 
perman. The fact that he 
could “hit 'em flyin’” was re- 
markable enough in itself, but 
that he could train and handle 
a bird dog put him on a pedes- 











































tal and kept him there 
Both he and his dog were 
the subject of amazed and 
admiring comment in Joe 
Bevins’s barber shop every 
Saturday night while the long 
gunning season lasted. And 
right here let me say that 
neither of the two supermen 


in our town was a sportsman 
at all in the modern of 
the word. 30th hunted for 
revenue only, and the number 
of birds each shipped to the 
Boston market every Friday 
afternoon for 4 months each 
year was duly reported to the 
barber-shop gang. 

Yet at this same period rab- 
bit hunters lived on every 
street, and foxhounds—usu- 
ally the long-eared, short-leg- 
ged French type, and trained 
for bagging Bunny instead of 
Br’er Fox—were common 
as house cats. I use the word 
“bagging” advisedly, for, just 
between you and me, ferrets 
were almost equally numer 
ous, even if they were seldom 


sense 


as 


seen in public. For then, a 
now, their use to drive holed 
rabbits into waiting gunny sacks was 


illegal, and discussed only in stage whis- 
pers and behind closed doors 
As we all know, this set-up long 


since 


became ancient history. The scientific 
propagation of game birds, elaborate 
conservation programs for their protec- 


tion, the information published in maga- 


zines catering to sportsmen and in the 
rod and gun departments of the news 
papers, the development of games like 


skeet which enabled gunners to acquire 
shooting skill through practice—all these, 
and most especially, in my opinion, the 
advent of the automobile have combined 
to publicize and popularize the pursuit 
of all kinds of game birds and to develop 
dogs suited to handle them. 





Yet I am inclined to believe that rab- 
bit hunters and their hounds, like Abou 
Ben Adhem, still lead all the rest in so 
far as numbers are concerned, and that 
a Gallup poll would prove they win in a 
walk—a feeble and quite unintentional 


pun for which I should be shot at sun- 
rise. 

All of which (with the exception of 
that pun) leads naturally to a number 


of angles. One is the attitude of the av- 
erage rabbit hunter toward his hound, 


qo 





and vice versa. To say that he is not sin 
cerely fond of his dog and, in many 
cases, exceedingly proud of him as well, 
would be far from the truth But to 


claim that his feeling toward his dog is 
identical with that of the bird-dog en- 
thusiast toward his favorite setter, point- 
er, spaniel, or retriever would be equally 
open to question. 

There are a number of sound 
for this difference in the mutual relations 
of man and dog. 


reasons 


Gy all odds the most fundamental, 
I think, is the fact that most rabbit 
hounds can and do train themselves 


at least to a large extent—-or are trained 
by older and wiser hounds rather than 
by their owners. Then too, it’s natural 
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Dream of the old- 
time rabbit getter 





for a hound to take any and every o 
portunity to slip away to the woods a1 


ake a Pal of Your Hound 











go hunting on his own, especially if and 


when other hounds can be rounded 1 
to join in and make it a party Th 
means that the run-of-the-mill rabbit d 
spends the better part of his tin 
chained up, instead of having 
of his master’s house and grounds, 
nine out of every ten bird dogs d 
Thus the average hound mu 
less personal attention than the averag 
bird dog, and by the san 
token is that much 
intimate friend and 


gets 


less tl 


compa 


bers of the latter’s family 

But there’s more to it th 
that. Anyone who 
tried to train a 
has learned two fundame 
tals: first, that the trainer mi 
thoroughly understand |} 
pupil, and second, that his } 
pil must understand him 


is possible, to the same 
What's more, 
lationship becomes consta 
tween the gunner and his d 
the moment that actual hu 
ing begins, and 
should increase, 
day and hour 
makes for mutual confide: 
and affection of the deep 
kind, and is bound to be 
flected in the mental and en 
tional reactions of both n 
and dog, in the home as w 
as in the field 
One of the slogans used i! 
bond drive a few months 
“To work together pe 
first must get 
and that goes 
bird hunter and his dog 
This is not so true in t 
case of the rabbit hunter and his hou 
Admitting that the man should und 
stand his dog, it is not nearly so 1 
essary that the dog should underst 
the man. Neither is it true that a w 
trained rabbit hound codperates w 
his human hunting 
same extent that a 
dog does You know well as I 
that the constant control to which ev 
bird dog is subjected in the field we 
ruin the best rabbit hound that ever t 
a trail 
According to 


increases 


with 





was 
ple 


together! 


double for T 


companion to 
well-trained | 


as 


old-time rat 
and fox hunters, the best way 
make a real rabbit dog out of a 1 
pup is the following simple rout 
chain the pup, give him a light 


many 
coon, 
ine: | 


feed 


free ru 


ion of his owner and the men 


and complete cooperation bs 


has eve! 
bird-dog pu; 


the same way and, so far as it 
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every 
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His meat problem 


-icked for God | 


Licked by Gaines 


—the complete meal 
that outdoor dogs have 
enjoyed for years 


eae 

















Feeding Difficulties— .j|CKED FOR GOOD! 





Imagine—in these meat-rationed days! A food that 





smells and tastes so good that 92 out of 100 dogs 
lick the platter clean the very first time they try it. And 
thev don't tire of it! Garves Meal is the complete meal that 


red-blooded hunting dogs have enjoyed for years. 


Nourishment Problems—L!ICKED FOR GOOD! 
Yes. meat is rationed, but meat never twas a com- 
plete, adequate food. In Gaines the outdoor dog 
gets his meat meal—plus cereals, dehydrated vegetables, milk 
nutrients. minerals, vitamins A, B,, B. (G), By, D, E, niacin 


and pantothenate. This combination makes a complete meal—a 





scientifically balanced formula tested for nutritional adequacy, 


digestibility and easy assimilation. 


Cost-and-care Questions—||CKED FOR GOOD! 
Cost? Gaines costs you less to feed than meat and 
the usual type of baked or canned foods. Care? 
Just add water, stir and watch a delighted dog gobble it up! 
Gaines is sold under a money-back guarantee—in 2-lb., 5-lb., 


10-Ib., 25-Ib. and 50-Ib. bags. No ration points! 
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Dog Questions 


Misses Singles 


Question: I have a 3-year-old female pointer. 
When I hunted her last fall she was good on 
coveys, but not so good on singles. Please ad- 


vise.—H. S., Va 


Answer: The failure of your pointer to 
handle singles is probably due to one of two 
things: She has not been hunted enough to 


know her business thoroughly, or she does not 
have a really first-class nose. The only other 


possibility that occurs to me is that she is 
very fast and runs over her singles. If you 
have shot many birds over her she should 
have learned to come in and work her ground 
carefully after a covey has been flushed and 
scattered. If she has had only a few birds killed 
over her, she needs more experience.—W. C. D 


Wandering Three-Year-Old 


Pyrenees about 3 
and every 
goes there. So I 


have a Great 
mile from 
loose he 


Question: I 
years old. I 
time my dog is let 
have to keep him chained How can I break 
him of this wandering habit so I have 
to chain him?—J. H. T., Ky 


live a town, 


won't 


Answer: Cut an old broom handle to a length 
of about 18 in. Notch it in the center, and tie 
it to the dog's collar with a strong cord so 
that it will hang as nearly horizontal as pos 
sible. This any travel decidedly 
venient, and running even more so, pri 
vided the stick that it hits the dog’s 
front legs about down.—W. C. D 


makes incor 
actual 
is so tied 


halfway 


Back-trailing Beagle 


Question: Last fall I bought a beagle rabbit 
dog. She is very good in picking up trails, but 
I have found that when she loses one she back 
trails. Please tell me if she can be broken of 
this and how it may be done.—F. F. N., Del 


Answer: You do not state how old the beagle 
is nor what experience she has had. All rabbit 
hounds develop ability rather slowly, and often 
are practically pups at 3 years old. They learn 
primarily by rabbits, rather than by 
training 

Try to keep as close to your 
sible when she is on trail, and when you find her 
back-tracking set her right, going along with 
her a way to keep her on the move. Better yet. 
run her with an old, thoroughly experienced 
hound. If you do this, make that the old 


running 


hound as pos 


sure 
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dog is faster than yours. Otherwise your dog 
may forge ahead and then start back-tracking, 
if only to get back to the other hound. 

Experience and plenty of it is what makes a 
good rabbit hound. Many are not at their peak 
as trailers until they are 6 or 7 years old or even 
older. —W. C. D 


Gordons for Grouse 


Question: As an enthusiastic ruffed-grouse 
hunter, I want a good grouse dog, but present- 
day English setters are too fast for a person of 
my age. Would you recommend a Gordon set- 
ter?—Dr. H. W. S., Conn 


Answer: As to Gordons, when they're good 
they're very good, and when they’re bad they’re 


horrid. The two gun dogs I own now are both 
Gordons. The bitch would have made a grand 
grouse dog with expert handling, which she 


didn’t get. The other is a big bench-type dog, 
about as handsome and smart as they come 
He’s had plenty of grouse and woodcock killed 
over him, you don’t have to keep speaking to 
him, he’s a slow, careful worker, and the best 
retriever I ever owned. His disposition is per- 
fect. Tell him a thing once and that's enough. 
He's as bold as a lion and a real friend—not 
man-shy at all. He's tops in hunting quality 
The one fault you have to watch out for in 
a Gordon is man-shyness. I've owned many, and 


know from personal experience.—W. C. D 
Training Cocker Pup 
Question: I have a thoroughbred cocker 


spaniel 3 months old, and want to train him for 
hunting. How saon should I start?—W. L. H., 
Calif 

Answer: N« training for field work 
should be done before the pup is 5 or 6 months 


old.—W. C. D. 


serious 


Bird Dog for Cold Climate 


Question: Pheasants have steadily increased 
in Alberta for the last ten years, and there now 
is a short open season yearly. What dog is best 
for hunting pheasants in a climate with severe 
winters? 

Also, when I lived in Norway we hunted hares 
with special trail hounds, using one or two dogs 


Fresh tracks were found in early morning or 
evening. The hounds would not try to catch 
up with the hare and kill it, but chase it at a 


rather slow pace. The distance between hare and 
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from 100 to Thus tl 


would be 


hound 
hare would not feel hurried, often stopping t 


500 yd 


rest. The hunter, armed with a shotgun, woul 
wait for the hare to pass, for the hares woul 
stick to a circular course and return to tl 
place where the chase had begun. The cours 
taken by a hare in a locality would be the sam 
for all the hares in that locality, year afte 
year, the diameter of the irregular circle bein 
about a mile 

Now the success of the hunt depended up 
the ability of the dogs. Recognized breeds « 
hare hounds were Hygen, Swiss Stover, Swedis 
Stover, and Dunker. There may have bee 
others, too. The slower the hound, the bette 
the results, and snow made no handicap to tl! 








chase. Please inform me whether any of thes 
breeds is obtainable on this side f At 
lantic.—N. K., Alberta 

Answer: For pheasants in your locality, I 
suggest either a springer or an English setter 
No one of the breeds you mention is officiall 
recognized in this country.—W. C. D 

Chicken Killer 

Question: How can you break a dog 
chicken killing? Tying a dead chicken aroun 
the dog’s neck for a week has had effect 
Mrs. R. R., Calif 

Answer: While a very messy proposition, t! 


best cure for a chicken-killing dog is a thoroug 
beating over the head and face with the kille 
chicken. This must be kept up until the par 
beaten are thoroughly smeared with blood ar 
entrails, and the chicken itself pretty well d 
molished. Then, what's left of the chicken c 








be tied around the dog’s neck 

If the dog eats the chickens he kills, catct 
him in the act, take the chicken away and clea 
it, putting plenty of red pepper i The 
leave where the dog will find it 
causes a dog to lose all taste and 
chicken.—W. C. D 


Wants All-around Dog 


Question: I want a dog that will be good 





pheasant hunting, will also retrieve ducks, a 
at the same time have a good d siti as 
home dog. What breed do you end 
J. C. Wilson, Oreg 

Answer: For retrieving ducks i water 
too cold, the German shorthair pointer wot 
be about right, but they're hard t find 


most parts of the country. Some of the 
do good retrieving in water 
peratures, and they, as well as the 
point their game. Wirehair pointing gri 
German wirehair pointers are 
find than the shorthair. So, summing it up, I 


of moder: 





even 





say a setter or the shorthair.—W. C. D 
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LEBANON TIM 


Winner, 1944 National Amateur 
Quail Championship 





Dewey English, 
ble trainer says: 


his capa- 
“T recom- 


















mend Hunt Club as a 
builder of endurance and 
finish.””, Hunt Club has 


the meat and milk pro- 
teins, the vitamins and the 
minerals needed for health 
and vigor. Its rich, meaty 
flavor appeals to even the 
hard-to-please dog. At feed 





store or grocer’s. 
MARITIME MILLING CO. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Do » You Own A 
“Scratching” Dog? 


f you own and are fond of a dog that ds continu- 
scratching, digging Pane, and biting himseif 
his skin is raw and sore jon t fee] sorry 
im. The dog can’t help himse you may 
nay be clean and flea free pot 1 uffering 
an intense itching irritation that has centered 
the nerve endings of his s skin. Do as thousands of 











sed dog owners are doing. At any good drug 
pet or sport shop, get a 25c package of Rex 
ers Dog Powders, and give them once a week. 


the quick improvement One owner writes: 
female setter on Sept. 29th, did not have a 
ul of hair on her body—all scratched and 
n off. I gave her the powders as directed sy 
. 10th she was all haired out.’’ Learn what they 
do for your dog. Make a 25c test. 
nportant. When your dog keeps scratching ears, 
ing head, look for *‘Ear Canker’’ and ask your 
er for Rex Hunters Ear Mange Lotion It's 
lid. If dealer can’t supply send 50c to J. Hil- 
& Co., . Dept. 628. Binghamton, N. Y. 


“A Stamp” s a bullet, 
A Bond’s a gun. 
Buy them both 


Till the War is Won.” 











TAPE WORMS 
ROUND WORMS 


(Ascarids) 


HOOK WORMS 
WHIP WORMS 


--you can free your dog of all these worms 








With PU LVEX 
“wanwat WORM CAPSULES 


sed by leading breeders. At leading pet, drug, department stores, 50c 
) package (double size, 75c). Packed two ways: for puppies, for dogs. 














| Your Hound 


(Continued from page 114) 
him with 
run on, then take 
country, preferably 
wiser hound to show him the ropes. 
When he’s run ragged, and you have 
made some progress in teaching him to 
come in when you whistle or call, take 
him home, tie him up again, see that he’s 
fed and watered—then forget him. If 
|the little woman or one of the children 
| will take care of the feeding and water- 
| ing business, so much the better. 

That, as I have said, and as many of 
you know, was the training system rec- 
ommended by not a few hound men of 
|the old school, and, believe it or not, 
|many a better-than-average rabbit and 
coon dog has been developed by its use 
or, to be more exact, in spite of its use. 
But it’s not the kind of training that 
makes a good dog a better one. Even 
when it is somewhat successful, it would 
have been more successful if teacher and 
pupil had been close companions in their 
everyday relations with each other, at 
home as well as in the field. 

To deny this is to deny that hounds 
are capable of real intelligence, or that 
|they need it in their business; neither 
| of which I'm willing to admit. For it is 
| Close association with humans that 
| makes really intelligent dogs—the closer 
ithe association the greater the intelli- 
gence. 
| 
| 


rovide “bottom” enough to 
2 aS 
him out in rabbit 


with an older and 





Then too, there is the time factor, and 
|in trainingea hound this is fully as im- 
| portant, and in some respects more so, 
than in training a setter, pointer, spaniel, 
or retriever. For, of all the sporting 
| breeds, hounds are admittedly the slow- 
jest to attain real _ proficiency. The 
normal bird dog may be a finished per- 
former at 2 or 3 years of age; the aver- 
age hound, however, seldom reaches that 
|}point until he is 4 or 5, and few hit 
| their real peak before they are 6 or 7. 
To compensate for this comparatively 
'slow development, the various hound 
breeds are exceptionally long-lived. They 
retain their strength, stamina, and other 
hunting qualities much longer than bird 
dogs do, and are often almost as efficient 
at 10 or 12 years of age as they were at 
|6 or 7. 
| Every thinking sportsman will realize 
what this means, and appreciate the op- 
portunity it offers. He knows only too 
| well the feeling of disappointment when 
his tried-and-true gun dog begins to slow 
up and show signs of old age and dis- 
|ability. In the case of the hound owner! 
| it took years to bring his dog to the point 
of near perfection he finally reached; 
and in all probability it will take approxi- 
mately the same number of years to 
develop a worthy successor to his aging 
favorite. So let the owner remember that 
| the shorter the training period, the longe1 
will be his enjoyment of a really worth- 
| while dog. 

Yes, take my work for it, mister own- 
er or prospective owner of your first 
hound pup, the old-timer’s way of train- 
ling is the long way and the hard way. 
“emai it the gate. Make a real pal of 
i 


your pup from the first day he’s yours 
|}until the last. That goes whether he’s 
|a foxhound, beagle, basset, dachshund, 
or harrier—or a combination of all five. 
Whatever his breed or breeds, friendship 
will save time and pay dividends. 
—Wm, Cary Duncan 
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WATCH OUT! 
He’s been taking Vitapets 





So: IRRELS and small game 
-look out! Sergeant’s 
j Vitamin Capsules (Vita- 
! pets) help keep a dog full 
; of pep and health. Even 
with meatless meals—for 
Vitapets supply meat’s 
vitamins—and other kinds 
of vitamins a dog needs: 
A, Bi, D and G, with added 
niacin and calcium pan- 
tothenate—protection from 
Black Tongue, 
Fezema and some Fits. 


Ric kets, 


Supplement your dog’s 
wartime dict with Vitapets 
— prepared especially for 
dog needs, At drug and pet 
stores everywhere. Get the 
free Sergeant’s Dog Book, 
too. (Or mail this coupon.) 





—_. 
~~2e 


Sergeant's, Dept. 2 26- 6-D. F Richmond : 20, Va. ? 


Please mail the NEW, 40-page, illus- | 
trated Sergeant's Deg Book to: 





Name— 








~~ 
a 
a, Address____— 





City State 






VITAMIN: CAPSULES (VITAPETS) 
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When Writing Advertisers — 


White Collie Pups 


The most beautiful speci- 
mens the dog world can 
offer. Home guards, loyal 
companions, useful and 
intelligent 

Send dime fo 


illustrated bookiet 












Comrade Farm Kennel 
Box O.L., Ohio 
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CURTIS CREATIONS, Dept. D 
10 HOPPER ST UTICA, N.Y 




















nix 
AITTV = That mutt sure has speeded up /ately. 
CAT~ Yea-maybe WE should start eating WAYME 


Hoy vroud you feel wher ur dow displays that 
Pi £ that 


Ploy dition with plenty of “rarin’-to- pep—that’s 
his wa f say 
Me P keep him that way by feed ng | a well-balanced diet 
Wayne Dog Food. For Wayne supplying 
abundance all the necessary vitamins d minerals. It’s 
economical—easy to feed—and dogs ke it. Order from 
r Wayne De nd $1.00 for 10 and get 2 lbs. 
free (offer good East of Rockies only 
{llied Mills, Inc 
Kennel Food Division, Dept, L-4, 


Fort Wayne 1, Indiana 






KRUMS BLOX 
& @enuter teed Compressed, crun- 
chy, testy Slecks. 
Feed them @ry 


Feed as © moist 
crumbly mash 
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Good Kennels Use | 


GLOVER’S 
CAPSULES for WORMS 
























“Hope My Master 
Reads This Sign!” 


Yes, Scottie—if you could only 
talk, we know you'd like to tell 
your master just why it is that 
dogs prefer Glover's Imperial 
Capsules to any other worm 
medicine. We're sure, like so 
many Kennel owners, he would y 

never again give you anything but Glover's Imperial 
Capsules.’” Worms are among a.dog’s worst ene- 
mies! Yet, with Glover's Imperial Capsules, there 
is no danger of toxic poisoning and violent after- 
effects... and fewer wormings are necessary! 


DOG FANCIERS 


Kennel Owners—Dog Lovers—insist on ‘‘Glover’s’’ 
...- America’s leading dog medicines since 1876. 
lor Economy and Convenience, many Kennel Owners 
order Glover's Imperial Capsules and other Glov- 

er’s Dog Medicines, in kennel 


a 


“ : - 

a \ sizes. Send for price list and com- 

% “6 \ plete information, including use- 

ae fot ful Glover's Dog Symptom Chart. 
a? 


Just Out — New. Issue of ‘Our 
Dogs’’ —Interesting and Instruc- 
tive Magazine for Dog Lovers. 


3, \, Use coupon today for FREE copy. 


= A 

i GLOVER’S 
Immneriad 00G MEDICINES 

H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc., Dept. 344 


101 W. 3ist GB Wew York 1, N.Y. 
Send me FREE copy of “Qe Dogs", the new Magazine 
Name aN 
“ddress a 


See eee ee Mee wee een een eee wees 







WN’ 
DOG FOOD 





The Hoalth of Your Doy 


By DR. JAMES R. KINNEY 


Dr. Kinney is glad to answer person- 
ally all letters from readers regarding 
their dogs’ health. It should be remem- 
bered when writing him that serious ill- 
nesses cannot be treated successfully by 
a person unable to examine the dog. In | 
such instances, a dependable local veter- } 
inarian should be consulted immediately | 


Bowlegged 


Question: Too much advice about how to cure 
a fault that my 8-month-old Brittany spaniel has 
developed has me in a quandary. Perhaps you 
can help. The dog’s front feet tend to turn out. 
When his feet are turned straight, he appears to 
be bowlegged. Because of this fault, he placed 
only second in the A.K.C. Special Show. 

Two professional handlers have advised me to 
run him in the field. Another told me to run him 
up and down hill. Still another said to feed 
him on raw milk, and exercise him very little 
If raw milk is the cure, how about giving him 
vitamin A and D tablets, as it is not possible to 
get raw milk here in the city. My veterinarian 
says the dog does not have rickets.—D. L. B., 
Ohio. 


Answer: I believe your dog’s feet will 
straighten out in time. This fault often dis- 
appears as the puppy grows older. Massage the 
legs with witch hazel twice a day, and permit 
the animal to take whatever exercise he wishes 
Give him 1 tbsp. cod-liver oil (with viosterol), 
and a vitamin (ABCDG) capsule, daily.—J.R.K 


Fits 


Question: I have a coon hound, a 6-year-old 
black and tan. He is a good hunter, runs and 
trees game, but after he trees he seems to get 
extremely excited, and occasionally has a fit. 
The fits last from 3 to 5 minutes, after which 
he is anxious to hunt again. Worms or distemper 
are not the trouble, as I have had him examined 
for both. Can you tell me what is wrong? I'd 
certainly hate to lose this grand dog.—A. M.., 
Calif. 


Answer: Fits are due to various ills. A brain 
lesion, heart or kidney disorder, or a faulty diet 
is often the cause. Add 5 gr. potassium iodide 
to the drinking water once a day. Give him 
14 gr. phenobarbital once a day for 3 weeks; 
alSo 1 tbsp. mineral oil three times a week. 

The diet should consist of lean chopped beef 
(rare) mixed with stale whole-wheat bread and 
some cooked vegetables. Also, milk but no 
bones.—J. R. K. 


Rabbit Meat 


Question: There are plenty of jacks and cot- 
tontails out here. How about feeding them to 
a springer pup, as a substitute for rationed 
meats?—A. F. R., Kans. 


Answer: Rabbits may be fed to dogs, but it 
is advisable to have the meat cooked thoroughly. 
Whenever possible, give your springer lean rare 
beef, mixed with cooked vegetables. Cottage 
cheese may be added to the diet. Also, milk 
and raw eggs.—J. R. K 


Fractured Pelvis 


Question: About 2 weeks ago my 14-year-old 
pointer was struck by an auto. He was rushed 
to a veterinarian, who said the dog had a 
fractured pelvis and should be kept as quiet as 
possible—that the bone would knit together of 
itself. Today the dog is limping around a little, 
but he has lost a great deal of weight, and the 
hip bone has moved forward fully an inch. Do 
you agree that the injury will correct itself, or is 
there something I can do that would be helpful? 
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Prior to the accident, whenever the dog be 
came excited he would emit a hoarse raspin 
cough. This condition still exists. In fact, it 
getting worse, and no one seems to know it 
cause.—T. P., New Jersey. 


Answer: Permit the dog to rest as much a 
possible. Since he has shown a slight improve 
ment, the chances are he will continue to ge 
better. Your veterinarian may be able to cor 
rect the dislocation later on. If not, in 3 or 
months a false joint will form, and while tt 
dog will be a little lame he will be able to us 
his leg again. Give him 2 tsp. sirup cocillan 
three times a day for the cough. It should dis 
appear in time.—J. R. K 


Worm Treatment 


Question: My 3-year-old, 70-lb. English sette 
has not been wormed since he was a puppy. H 
is in such fine condition that he is good fc 
3 days of steady hunting, yet several peopl: 
have told me that he should be wormed once 
twice a year regardless of his condition. Other 
claim that if a dog is active and in good cor 
dition worming is not necessary. What is you 
opinion? —E. M., W. Va. 


Answer: My advice is to have the stool ex 
amined microscopically to determine the presence 
of worms. If it is negative, no treatment 
necessary.—J. R .K 


Nervous 


Question: Some time ago, after an illness, ou 
tat terrier became very nervous. Also, his rigt 
foreleg began to jerk and tremble as though h 
had no control over it. Recently his eyes hav 
become bloodshot and sore looking. Can yi 
tell me what he is suffering from, and what 
can do to help him?—Miss F. T., Wash. 


Answer: It is likely that your pet has chore 
—brought on, no doubt, by distemper. TI! 
twitching may subside or disappear entirely wit 
little or no discomfort to him. 

Bathe the eyes with a 2 percent boric-ac 
solution three times a day. Give him % g 
phenobarbital every night for a week, and 1 ts 
cod-liver oil daily. Also, 5 gr. calcium lactat 
with 1/20 gr. parathyroid twice a day.—/J. R. K 


Matted Ears 


Question: Recently I bought a year-old cock 
spaniel. He has beautiful long ears, but the 
are badly matted and, although I brush the 
daily, it is impossible to separate the hairs 
friend has suggested that I cut out the matte 
portions. Do you think I should do so?—A. K 
New York. 


Answer: Bathe the dog, rub him thorough! 
dry, then try to comb out the matted hair. Th 
can be done. If, however, you find it 
too painful, cut away the matted portions 
your friend suggests; it will not harm tl 
animal if you are careful and do not pinch 
cut the skin. Perhaps if you do not comb hi 
too much at one time, you will get results 


i. &. = 


Throat Ailment 


Question: Last season, when my Engli 
setter was retrieving a bird, a rabbit bound 
out in front of him. My uncle shot at t 
rabbit, and some of the pattern hit the dog 
the throat. Now, when the dog runs, he breath 
heavily and pants very loud. Do you think 
can be hunted next fall, and is there anythi: 
that can be done for him?—B. M., South Carolin 


Answer: I doubt very much that the hunti 
accident is causing your dog’s disturbance. Ha 
an X-ray taken of his throat and chest, 
do not permit him to exercise too strenuous 
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Made in 3 sizes, each adjustable. Name: 
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< P. 0. Box 371B, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 
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shipments made subject to 5 days inspection 
quality of my mink is indicated t the fact that 
hly have averaged approximately $18.00 per pelt for 
‘h the mink I have pelted during past 5 years. 
; OK DOMESTIC MINK $1.00 
a ALL SPECIES OF PLATINUM FOX 
tl PRICED ON REQUEST 


Marry Saxton’s | Mink Ranch, _Bemus Point, N . Ye 


MONEY!" RABBITS—CAVIES | 


AND OTHER SMALL STOCK 

Big Demand — Multiply Fast — Easily Raised 
wh BUY 3 and put you in touch with other 

firms, who continuously buy all 
offered them. Catalog and copy of mag- 
azine 10 cents. Or send 25 cents and re- 
ceive illustrated Book Catalog and Price 
List and a 3 Mo.’s Subscription to the 
AMERICAN SMALL Stock FARMER, 







Outdoor Enterprise Co., Inc. 
102 BV Road, Peart River, N.Y. 


et More Ducks 


Fish! Game! Plant Food Now! 
Results in Fall! FULL LINE. 
TERRELL’S SEEDS GROW! 
4 YEARS EXPERIENCE. De- 

scribe Place—Suggestions, 

New Booklet Free. Write 
TERRELL, Wildlife Consultant, 
572 A, OSHKOSH, WIS. 



















for the present. Als have the blood examined 


for filaria (heart worms 
Give him 1 tsp. vitamin B, in sherry three 
times a day, and add milk and a raw egg to 


his diet.—J. R. K 


Eczema 


Question: My 
eczema. I have 
and have been adding cox 
What should I do for the 
warm weather comes on, 


cod-liver oil? —H. J. P., 


airedale has a slight case of 


been feeding him quite 


his 


and, 


diet 
when 
the | 


j-liver oil to 
eczema, 
should I continue 


New Hampshire. 


Answer: Apply a 5 percent solution of tannic 
acid and salicylic acid in alcohol to the affected 
parts twice a day with a cotton-tipped applicator 


Groom the dog every day. Give him a milk of 
magnesia tablet two or three time a week, and 
add '4 tsp. bicarbonate of soda to the food 
once a day 

The diet should consist of lean chopped beef 
(rare), mixed with stale whole-wheat bread and 
some cooked vegetables Also milk And give 
him '™% yeast cake daily 

Unless you feel your pet requires it, it might 


be well to discontinue the cod-liver oil for the 


present.—J. R. K 


Howls 
Question: Last month a young man wh 
joined the armed forces gave us a 5-year-old 


beagle. During the day the dog howls almost 
continuously. At first he quieted down when told 


to, but now nothing seems to stop him. He is 





treated kindly, and is fed regularly and wel Do 
you think he is still homesick, or that there is 
something physically wrong E.R., New Jersey 
Answer: Your pet probal nisses his former 
master. Be patient with him, and he will soo 
become accustomed to you and to his new s 
roundings. My guess is that when he howls he 
has been petted, and that the howling has be 


come a habit. However, if such ot the 
and the 


a puppy or a 


case, 





tinues, why 
keep him company 


howling con getting 


kitten t 





That might solve your problem a 
Terrible Temper 

Question: My 5-month-old bull terrier is a 
smart, healthy pup. However, he has developed 
a bad temper If a stranger comes to the door 
he gets so furious and excited that when I try 
to calm him he is liable to bite me Also, he 
doesn’t like children He has always bee: 
treated very gently—we try to reason with him 
instead of punishing him—but his temper seems 
to be getting worse all the time Have you any 
suggestions Mrs. W. K., Ill 

Answer: I fear that your Puppy s disposition 
will not change for the better. Avoid things that 
irritate him and, above all, do not show any 
fear of him. If you do, he will take more liber- 
ties later on Perhaps sending him away for a 
week or ten days would hel; io a 


Foot Trouble 


Question: My setter has a fungus infection 
between his toes, and also the pads of his 
feet I have tried ichthyol ointment, unsuc- 


cessfully Can you reccommend a _ possible 


cure for this ailment?—J. E. B., Pa 


the the dog’s feet with a warm 


glass of 


Answer: Ba 
ae of 
water Then apply a 5 
cream. Cover with 
daily. Give the dog 
cod-liver oil to the diet 


salts 1 tsp. to a 


sulfathiazole 
Treat 
yurishing foods, and add 


J. Rm. & 


Epsom 
percent 


cotton, and bandage 


Spaying 


Question: Our female pup is now 4 months 


old. At what age should she be spayed Also, 
is it all right to have the peration performed 
after she has had a litter of puppies?—F. H. B., 
Pa 

Answer: While you may have your puppy 
spayed at most any age, the operation is usually 
performed between the ages of 4 and 6 months 
It is quite all right, though, to have it done 
after she has had a litter —J. R. K 
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Write for prices 
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equested to furnish two references with their first 


1dvertisement Send your ad with remittance to 
Classified Dept OUTDOOR LIFE, 353 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. MAY issue closes 


MARCH 24th 
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coo Hunt I the Champion Coon Hunter 
f Kentucky. Have trained Coonhounds for 23 
I Cw hat one is. Offer you I believe 
est I Male or Female Red-Bones; Blue 
Blac Tar Open and Silent trailers. 3 to 
i old. Absolutely broke on any hunting 
Sold on trial. Write for prices. J. N. 
Famous Coonhound Kennels, Murray, Ky. 
RA D Coonhound ind pups Blue Ticks, 
Registered Redbone Art Roloff Lewisville, 
WANT to buy of hounds, that will only 
cat and |} I I st be top’s. C. W. Hill, 

ts, N. M 
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Springers, Dachshunds, Scotties. Champion 
Studs. Puppies. Brogden, Rush Lake, Wis. 
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and i Hounds, shipped for trial. Catalog 
10c. Blue Grass Farm Kennels, Berry, Ky. 
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fessional gra o trash I : 
thers. Complete lin a ality 
mps for Materials atalog or F 
rra Tackle Co., 4083 tikesten Rd., Los 
California 























H worms, Red “Wigglers’’ 200—$1.00 500— 
25, 1000—$4.00 2500—$9.50 5000—$17.50. 
n angles 125 $1.00 500 $3.50 1000 


2 Post-paid Promptly, Hughes 
m Ranch, Savannah, Tenn 

[ANNEL Catfish Bait. Proved and acclaimed 
experts one of the best. Carp, Buffalo formu- 
included Formulas and Instri ns $1.00. 
Cox, Box 1659-L, San Antonio, Texas 








Y. Rod. Lure, Materials. Catalog Free. In- 
ruction Books ** Fly gc’’ 10¢c Rod Mak- 

10c. ‘‘Lure Maki All for 25c. Wilt- 
rths. Roosevelt N 
Y-TYING Specials! 50 yd. Spo 


ted Colors 12 for $1.50. Send 

















gler’s Sup n 
ot Brook lv 
SIAL L igs and tackle 
new. Eight Bright Colors B hes, n- 





ctions—$1.00. Netcraft, Toledo, O 
ials h and 


"New Free Catalog. FI letcher’s, 





sanding Nets, live nets, turtle traps, 
1es 1ammocks. Patented Shu ind Book 
Netcraft Toledo, Ohio 
[OKE Your Fish—Delicious, thrifty. All secrets 
aled. Also incl > ng, Drying, 
sur 50ec oO 








Streamers my own pat- 


yrted. Freemans Tackle Co., 





FISH getting Buckt 
terns $1.80 Doz i 





i Orece 

Tyers: Send for t « hat we 
ve left in hooks ckle etc. Paul 
Young, 8065 Gr t t. 4, Mich 








2E Shot Channel C R pe and ‘In- 
tructions, $1.00 Jt 272 Oakwood 
irk, Ohie 
PTAIN Harrison's Fishing ide. Fresh and 
t Water. Pocket Sized. J out. 25c. Sport 
erman, 670 East 42 B rookly N. Y 
COMPLETE line quality materials. Rea- 





Hille, 842 High 





ible prices. Free catalo 
msport, Pa 
RTHWORMS, your gardener ‘‘Soilution Es arth- 
rms.’’ Ohio Earthworm Farm, Worthington, 
Tyers! Better Materials at Lo est Prices. 
ree catalog. Perry Lures, 395 Campbell, West 
I en - 1 
TOM ad = trout flies, $2.50 dozen Also 
imers. Real Fly Co. Box 2, East Lynn, 





F mat ikers! Send for Free catalogue Culver 
res Company, Dept 05 1847 South 14th 
eet. St. Louis (4) Missouri 

WHOLESALE Price Fly-tying materials. Cata- 

101 fly descriptions, 10c cash Colbys, 
esbury, Mass 5 
W to Mount Fish as a Hobby. $1.00. L. En- 
m, Wollaston, Mass. _ 

Tying Materials Free C 
14 Roscoe Street Chicago 34 ee 
E Catalog, Flies, Lures, Materials. Supreme 
g Ps ompany, Amarillo, Texas 


1OUS sfissiastppl Catfish bait tormula 10c. 





Tully's, 





Thomas Mankato, Minnesota eee 
s SAMER Flies. Catalog and 2 Streamers, 20c. 
gent Smith, ca, Pa. 


ran PROPERTIES FOR SALE ge | 
OR RENT 





lf Acre Mountain Ranch $2 500. 00 in heart of 
game country. 4 miles from Canadian line 
Moose, Carit Grizzly, Be Blt Grous« 

S abound. 9 cold water lakes, several trout 

‘ ir r 


‘ce Meadow 


IMER home at 





er, near Sault ir Partic 
on request. C Kenny, Qu St. Sault 
Marie ‘anada 

{ RKS—5 acres White River frontage unim 


ved: $90, $3 down, $3 monthly. Free list and 
literature. Hubbard, 255 Grossman Bldg., Kansas 
( Kans 
red acres ad- 
ing \ I game preserve 
rio, particulars W. Todd 69 Lakeshore 
eve ard Toront sa 
E hundred a 
G. 


SUA 











“eut over. §$ 3.00 per 








ARCHERY EQ 


BOW-Arrow-Hunting Js great sport. Try it whil 








guns and shells are varce. Illustrated Catalogu 
Free. 90 Page Instruc “tio n Book only 50¢c. Arch 
ery Sales Service, 617 Se h Stat Chica a 


FEATHERING Tool $1.00. Bows, arrows, suy 
plies. H. Wayte, 919 Hay’s Parl Kalamazo 
30, Mich 

ARCHERY Equipment: Catalogue Free. Mid-West 
Archery. 2209-B East 75th. Chicago, 49 


| >= BOOKS = | 





DICTIONARIES for 60 languages 
Dept. 22. Schoenhof’ Harvard Geuare 
bridge, Mass 











plies. 
pany, Dept 

YOUR Deerskins made into gloves. C. K. Wood 
Johnstown, N. Y¥ 

EYES for Decoys. Baits. Taxidermist S 
Schoepfer, 324 5th Avenue, New 
TAXIDERMY S§S Pap 
Eyes. Arthur H Birch. Scotts 


Lacs inoian curios ead) 


INDIAN relics. Confé “or 





gems, fossils crystals iilustr ted catalog 

100 ancient } $3.00 H D € H 
Springs, Ar 

4.000 Bargains Indiar Relics Guns Swords 
Fossils Cr g F tlocks Antlers Trophies 
Minerals Ant es. Cat g witl Photographs 


10c. Museum, Wenona, I 





ANCIENT Stone T OK c, $1.0 1 
Tiny bird rrowl 00. List I € Le 
Glenwood AT r Ss 

25 GENUINE Indian Arr heads. $1.00. Cat 
George Holder, Glenwood, Arkansas 


WISCONSIN Arrows, 2 for $1.06 » for $1.00 

stra fine w lliam 212 Pine, Green B W 

INDIAN relics Coins minerals Glasswal 
‘atalog 5c. Sister p, Northbranch, Kansa 


TasS_Witd DUCK ATTRACTIONS 


ATTRAC i wild 
Foods Cc I 
Box $71B. ‘Osh osh, Wisconsin 
FOODS Attract Duc Fish! Game! Plant Ter 
rell’s Dependable S Now! Suggestions 300k 
let—Write A, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 




















IF You Love Guns, get The Gun Digest.’’ The 
complete guide to modern rifles, shotguns, hand 
guns, access n or handy 164 pa bool 
An ‘‘encvyclopedia’’ (not a catalog) Days of er 
oyable readir ose g H 
to shoot. How to hunt ll and game | 
land birds, water fow H storic development of 
guns. All Current Models Illustrated, Described 


Complete b stic bles Military m a 1 

mmunition of World War II. Many other inter 
esting features written by Major Askins Bob 
Nichols and 9 other top uthorities. Send $1.00 
(plus 10c postage) $1.50 postpaid in Car 1 
Money back guarantee! Klein’s Sporting Goods 
507BM South Halsted, Chicago 


UNITED States Navy Juncle Machetes 22 








blade, 27” overall for Woodsmen, farmer 
etc. Brand new $4. stor sem cctae. Mini’ 
ing knives 5 6 7. and &” blade Be 
irch’s _— ré 755 Winton Rd heste 
9. N 
oa Comn tit 5 
$4.50; 6” bl b an bh ; 
50. Quality a ss po 
grade leather re aa ee 
Winton Road r9N. Y¥ 
DELICIOUS _ Tres Citrus Fruit 
} 






Shipped in Bu “Donna. Valer 





cia Oranges i S Grapefruit 
Breakfast 5». Prompt ‘Ship ment. Send 
Check. Ri« Donna. Texas 

GOLD $35.00 Ounce—Mail old gold teeth, jewelr; 
rings, watche receive cash by return m 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Free information. Write 
sel Enterprises, OL-2555 Clev nd. Columb 
Ohio 

LIKE Horse Racing Horse & Jockey Ma; 
zine is Tops ‘\ P *vervwhere A 
Turf Ne Five mont 
Sample F Calif 

4.000 Ba in Re 
Swords ‘oir Minerals 3 s. Cartridces 
Trophies. Catalog with Photographs 16 Heike 
Wenon I 

ELECTRIC Penci 1 meta $1.00 





Engr 
postpaid Beyer Mfg 
Chicago 15 
WATERWEEDS removed easily and effect 
from any lake. pond or rive Write for par 
ticulars. Aschert Bros., Box 155, LaCanada,. Cal 











USED Part ranteed cars. Descrit 
needs f mr liate reply Victory 2439 1 
Gunnisor Chic 

GARDEN, Househt pir iR t 
Accessories Send s I or Colored boc et 
Fieldites, Montello Street Brocktor Mass 
LOWEST price b es s ert texid ~ 
X-cellos other Free et s Star P 
ucts, Dept. I Buf N. ¥ 


WORLD'S Longest Steer horr for sale Free 
Photo. Lee Bertillion, Mineola, Texas. 





(Eat 


RAPPING , mping Ecuipment Yat- 
Stam] How r Company Beisaee 


BECOME expert Fox Coyote Trapper 
Writ Hie b Le ! St. Jacques, Michigan 
VI Box + ps. Complete Blueprints, 





Weeshc 51 Detroit Mich. 


ID AMERAS } 
_AND PHOTO SUPPLIES 


One Dey Service 8 Never 
é "on "Edge Pri: 25c. Century Photo 


$2.00 hundred. 82-29 
New York. 


1 Novelties, CTS a 


thrilling poses 
€ . ort t $1.0 Judy Sellers Box 123 





60th 


models 


( talog 10c. Balda, Chalk 





t Boats Or Trade for 
‘ Free Guaranteed 3argain 
inds of Guns Hard 
s ‘ ( (refunded with first 
K : rting Goods 507B South 
~ ect $6.95. Boat covers, cul 
I nts iirplane dope, 
ipplies. Carbide lamps, 
é } ts canteens haversucks 
98 Chambers, N.Y.¢ 
FULL size cut to shape patterns, blueprints. 
$3.7 p. Pl re boats, to 38 feet. lllustrated 
B i A Ft t catalog 10c. ‘‘How to Build 
Boats’’ be $1.( Cleveland Boat Blueprint 
Co Statior A-14, Cleveland, Ohio 
I n lumber. Blueprint, 
W 1, Detr Mich 





MAKI 16 R oat Plai lumber Blueprint 


51, Detroit, Mich 
|| @ie HOME MOVIES “4.1 | 
BEAUTY Brevities 


1944 pretty girl 





Ss ft 16mm 100 ft., 
$ ) Pre ! ks. oe lists plus glamor 
‘ Elmira N. Y 

] Ri I 1944 M Hg to Films Samples 


Jackson, Tenn. 


TT USINESS ‘OPPOR UNITIES [| 


Growing Gingseng. Seed, 
He ; ed Par t 10¢ Associated 
St Norbert, Minitoba. 


Tmt pecovs | 


ittern, $10.50 per doz. 





ved ‘ i Pn plic Sport Shops Dept. 
L-6 1 16t St Phila P 
ie bart I D s yy Owls, Crows. 


Forest ark, Illinois. 


\ PATENTS ano INVENTIONS NTIONS | 





INV} NTORS n ow without obligation 
h t a nd sell your invention. Secure 
Free Record c i ntion’’ form for estab 
shir dat of I nvention ind new Free 
Be itent G le for the Inventor’’, contain 
gz « plete formation about patent procedure 
selling entions Don't delay. Write to 
Clarence A O'!} en & Harvey Jacobson Regis- 
tered Patent Attorneys 148-C Adams Zuilding, 
Washir tor | ( 
INVENTOI!I I tr needs your ideas now! 
M facture getting ready Now for post 


luctior F ictories must have 
ct t t ‘ the slack after war orders 
Get « Ne Free inventor's book today 
iluab Invention Record’’ form. Act 
McMorrow & Berman, 204-G Albee Build- 
Tr} TS SECURED Two valuable booklets 
Patent Protection’ ind ‘‘When and How to 
I ent together with valuable ‘‘Evi 

ce of Inventior form sent free. Write im- 

! ely ‘ nced patent counselors Vie 
tor J. | t & { 823-D Merlin Bldg., Wash- 


YVENTORS—Befor disclosing your invention 
nd evidence of Conception’’ 





" nmment and Attorneys’ Fees’’, 
nstructior Lancaster Allwine & Rom 
Re Patent Attorneys, 466 Bowen 





WILL P $10.00 each for Certain Lincoln Pen 


inhe $50.00 Dimes $1,000.00. 

Cat gue 1 Fed | Coin Exchange 1-OL, 
( — 

ALIFORNIA ¢ i, $% size, 50c. $% size 75c 


I strated Cat ygue U. 8. Coins 10c. Norman 
Shultz, Salt Lake Utah. 


AUTO TRAILERS ' 
4 Trailer! Plans $1.00 each. 


H e, Sport, ¢ p and Utility models Sata- 
10 J Dand Box 125-F, Wausau, Wis 




















Game GIMMICKS cus Yaccr 

















+t og ee 
THERE ARE COOTS AND COOTS/ COOTS PROPER ARE RAILS, 
NOT DUCKS; THE SCALLOPED LOBES ON THEIR TOES 
ENABLE THEM TO PADDLE. HOWEVER*SEA COOTS “or. 


SCOTERS ARE MARINE DUCKS ANOHAVE WEBFEET, 
AS AT RIGHT 


RTF EAL POR ME ERE OS 






















| A peer’s Hoors ARE KEPT TRIMMED DOWN BY 
| WEAR AND TEAR — OTHERWISE THEY WOULD 

| GROW TOENAILS TO BE PROUD OF? THE NAILS ON 
| THE HOOFS OF ONE DEER, RESCUED FROM THE ICE 
| INA NEW JERSEY RIVER LAST WINTER WERE TURNED 
UP LIKE HANDLEBARS / 


et ene 
O—H 6 -mcey 5- GaQuIRRELS BURY FAR MORE NUTS THAN THEY EVER 
7 DORSAL SPINES RETRIEVE... WE HAVE THIS HAGIT OF THEIRS (PLUS THE 
e 3 


















HELP OF JAYS) TO THANK FOR MANY A FOREST OF 


CRAPPIE | HICKORY AND OAK 
ap 


. Tile Matt saat i Le ROE CO EN Ss. 5 So 





he oe 


7-RARELY 8- k | ~ — 
DORSAL SPINES, Lit , 
CALICO BASS 


Crarries AND CALICO BASS ARE SO SIMILAR THAT 
ANGLERS OFTEN CONFUSE THEM. ASURE WAV TO TELL 
THEM APART |S TO COUNT THE DORSAL SPINES 


Po A AERP BAS BE 9 2D RTE TE. 





ee Oe ene ad 





* 
i= OUR ANGLERS DID THINGS THE CHINESE 
WAY, THEY’D TRAIN CORMORANTS To CATCH 
FISH? EACH BIRD IS ON A LEASH. THE FISH, WHIC 
IT CAN'T SWALLOW BECAUSE OF THE COLLAR 
AROUND ITS NECK, |S RECOVERED FROM 

ITS GULLET 


Pe 2 ATL ~! 2 — aS _- oe S 


















o 2) 
toe 





Page 122 OUTDOOR LIFE 








In Peace as in War, 
America Relies On Western 


When quail burst from cover with a startling 
whir-r of wings, thoughts turn to yesterday’s 
wonderful hunts. You recall days when the 
dogs were working like champions, and _ it 
seemed you couldn't miss. 

No one knows how soon those times will come 
agoin. But when they do, you will be able to 
hunt quail and other upland game with Western 
Xpert shells in your gun. They will provide 
plenty of “reach” and a satisfying walloping 
Impact. 


SHOT SHELLS-+-+--+CA 


RTRIDGESe«e-e+TRAPS 


+ 


WN 


* 


It Takes a Heap of Shootin’ 
To Make An Ace 


It isn’t easy to train every reflex of the eye, brain and trigger-finger to 
split-second coordination . . . to blast the enemy streaking in at 400 miles 
an hour. Cracking down on fast-flying targets wasn’t new to lots of our 
aeria! gunners. They’d spent many a great day, bird-shooting or bustin’ 
“clay” targets. Now. clay target shooting, using shot shells, is part of 
every aerial gunner’s training 

Western is proud to have a part in their training and fighting. Now, as 
in two previous wars, Western has converted its production to military 
ammunition. In addition te supplying millions of shot shells, many 
billions of cartridges have been manufactured in Western-operated plants. 
Yes, it takes a heap of shootin’ to make an Ace and mountains of 
ammunition to win a war. Western Cartridge Company. East Alton, III. 


WORLD CHAMPION AMMUNITION 





AND TARGETS 








THEY VE GOT 
WHAT (7 TAKES! 


































BLIMP | 
ATROL! 


ew RIDE the swaying gondola of a helium- 
filled bag poised above the convoys— you 
guard the life-lines of war, and patrol America’s 
endless coast-lines. And after those long hours 
on sentry-go above the waste of water, a Camel 
with its fresh, full flavor is a mighty good 
friend to have handy! Let the “‘sky sailor” at 


the left tell you one reason why Camels are the 





favorite with men in the Navy. 


Evert 






CAMELS 
HAVE GOT 
WHAT IT TAKES 
IN FRESH FLAVOR 

AND EXTRA 
MILONESS— 
THEY SUIT ME 





TOP SPEED, 70 knots; cruising radius, over 1,500 
miles—and through the wide windows of these 
big gondolas the crew of ten keeps constant 
lookout—with a bomb-bay full of bad news at 
the first sign of a U-boat! 





Fi ath =< CAMELS 

° ° 4 ARE SO EASY 

irst in the Service 43 ON My THROAT_ 

The favorite cigarette with men in the Army, engee 13 Aumaee 

the Navy, the Marines, and Coast Guard is Camel. A FRESH 
(Based on actual sales records.) 







R. J. Reynolds Tob. Co., Winston-Salem, N.C 


Seay 3 wie tae 4 


LENS GIRL— Anne Basa, inspector of Navy 


. u ” 
Mh your 7- Zone \ binoculars for Universal Camera Corp., 
2 turned to Camels because, “Camels are 


1 & DO” 
cick 
How long since you've smoked —— sO easy on my throat—and taste so 
a Camel? Give them a try today. \ fresh.” Right, Anne! Camels stay fresh — 


they're packed to go round the world! 


COSTLIER TOBACCOS 





Compare them for taste... for 
your throat... for your “T-ZONE.” That's the 
proving ground of any cigarette. On the basis 







of the experience of millions of smokers, we 
believe you will like the extra flavor that 
Camel's costlier tobaccos give. We believe your 
throat will confirm the findings of other Camel 
smokers, So try Camels in your “T-ZONE.” 


